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ArT. L—Anselm’s Theory of the Atonement: its place in 
History. 


[' would form an interesting study were we to sketch with 

some degree of minuteness and care the singularly diverse 
judgments that have been given upon the theological sig- 
nificance of Anselm’s theory of satisfaction, and the various 
estimates that have been formed of its historical importance. 
Over-estimates are just about as hurtful to that which they 
unduly praise, as under-estimates are to that which they 
depreciate. Indeed, almost invariably, strong reactions set in 
after a time, so that the verdicts of former ages are very 
commonly reversed. It thus often happens that on the one 
hand, what had been inconsiderately lauded, comes to be 
treated with such unmeasured contempt that no one with any 
regard to the preservation of a fair name for culture and 
enlightenment will have the hardihood to venture an approving 
word ; while, on the other hand, what has altogether failed to 
secure appreciation in earlier times, is often discovered by 
subsequent critics to be rich with the germs of valuable and 
suggestive material which only the acuteness of a later age has 
been able to recognise and unfold. Such likes and dislikes, 
however, may be found to characterise different periods strictly 
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in accordance with the distinctive and prevailing dogmatic 
tendencies of the day; and also apart altogether from any 
notion of time, such likes and dislikes will manifest themselves 
in different schools of thought, according to the requirements 
of their fundamental and traditional maxims. In reference to 
Anselm it is very evident that most of the more prominent 
theologians of subsequent ages, especially those after the 
Reformation period, regarded themselves, whether rightly or 
wrongly, as genuine followers of Anselm; and it is also very 
evident that among modern orthodox theologians Anselm’s 
theory has been, more or less intelligently, identified with the 
Catholic doctrine of the Atonement. It would certainly seem 
that several eminently respectable theologians of recent times 
have somewhat hastily asserted this identity, not only as to 
substance, but also as to details, and so have in some particulars 
given occasion to the sneers of unfavourable critics. Those 
who themselves very decidedly favour the substitutionary view 
of Christ’s work, often fail to discern important differences 
which exist between the standpoints of Anselm, and the more 
generally appreciated leaders among the Reformed theologians. 
The notion certainly was assumed quite uncritically by some 
that the Anselmic and the Calvinistic theories of the Atonement 
were practically one. It might naturally be expected that 
such uncritical estimates would be peculiarly abhorrent to so 
critical an age as the present; and hence the tendency of the 
day is quite in a contrary direction. What had been 
uncritically accepted as a whole, and identified with the 
complete truth, must now be critically dissected, and the 
acuteness of the critic recognised in discovering even a slight 
ingredient of error. It so happens too, whether essentially or 
accidentally, that the members of this modern critical school 
of theologians are heartily agreed in their opposition to the 
doctrines of vicarious sacrifice, substitution, and satisfaction. 
In such hands the critical history of the doctrine of Christ’s 
work becomes very much a reiteration of all manner of 
objections to orthodoxy, and a persistent commendation and 
favourable presentation of the critic’s own accepted views. 
A very notable example of this may be found in Ritschl’s 
Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation. He misses no opportunity of aiming a 
blow at Anselm; who, though not honoured with the name, is 
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evidently regarded by the writer as the coryphzus of the 
substitutionary theory. The spirit in which Ritschl might be 
expected to treat the theory of Anselm is that of a keen and 
bitter opponent. He takes Anselm and Abelard together, 
and gives his reason for such a procedure in the following 
sentence, in which it would be hard to say whether the 
unjudicial spirit of preconceived hostility, or the unmeasured 
self-assertion of the writer is most conspicuous :—“ If we were 
not to do so, it would not be possible for us rightly to discern 
the importance of their views to the theology of the middle 
ages; and the conventional and unhistorical over-estimation 
of Anselm’s theory would receive a continuance of support, 
which I think it right to withdraw from it.”’ Notwithstanding 
the withdrawal of such support, something may still be said 
for Anselm. 

We propose in this paper to compare the theory of Anselm, 
on the one hand, with the doctrine of the Atonement which 
characterised patristic theology, and on the other, with that 
which characterised the theology of the Reformation; con- 
sidering especially in what sense it may be regarded as 
mediating between the two. 

I. In reference to the theology of the Fathers, it need not 
be surprising that we should frequently light upon ideas which 
now appear altogether crude and fantastic. Upon the whole, 
however, it seems to us that a great deal too much has been 
made of those occasional utterances of the Fathers, in which 
they speak of the sufferings of Christ as a ransom paid to the 
devil. If these statements be fairly considered apart from any 
preconceived theory regarding their theological tendency, it 
will appear that they represent essentially orthodox conceptions, 
which have received inadequate and faulty expression. It is 
at least no more than justice to a theological writer that we 
should estimate the force of any casual statement that may 
occur in his works, in accordance with the general doctrinal 
tone which has been acknowledged to characterise them ; 
and when we find a few isolated expressions quite out of 
harmony with the main scope of the argument, we can surely 
have no difficulty in regarding these as inadvertencies to which 
the writer, upon more careful consideration, would have refused 


' Ritschl, Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation, p. 23. Edinburgh, 1872. 
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the authority of his name. And now, if we turn to consider 
the theological position of those Fathers who are usually 
quoted as maintaining the theory of a ransom paid to the 
devil, we shall find that even those who seem in this particular 
most extreme, are in all other respects most explicit in their 
exposition of the orthodox theory of the Atonement. This is 
a fact that has been very unfairly overlooked by those who 
make the sweeping assertion that the pre-Anselmic theory of 
the Atonement was characteristically one which involved the 
notion of a ransom paid to Satan. Is it just, for example, that 
Irenzeus, the Gregories, even Augustine, should be quoted as 
maintaining this fantastic theory without any hint being at 
the same time dropped that on the main issues their doctrine 
of Christ’s work is essentially correct, and that the notions 
quoted are anomalies which can never be consistently 
incorporated with their general systems? It would be just as 
fair to quote Anselm’s strange conceit, borrowed from Augustine, 
according to which he makes the number of the ransomed to 
correspond to the number of the fallen angels, and to ignore 
all the rest of his doctrinal discussions in the Cur Deus Homo, 
as it is to seize upon the extravagant statements of the 
Patristic writers regarding the rights of Satan, and to pass over 
the accurate conceptions which they form respecting the 
divine righteousness in relation to human sin. It is quite 
true that Irenzus viewed redemption as deliverance from the 
power of the devil; but we must remember that Scripture in 
very many passages—the sayings of Christ and the sayings of 
the apostles—gives support to this special form of expression. 
So long as the Fathers speak simply of deliverance from the 
power of Satan, their language and doctrine is scriptural and 
correct. But already with Irenzus we find the tendency to a 
one-sided consideration of the doctrine, which has led to the 
exaggeration of this side, and the inadequate expression of the 
other side. The early Fathers, as indeed we might have 
expected, have no well-balanced and considered system. In 
their treatment of the doctrine of Redemption and Reconcilia- 
tion, they deal with it rather from the human or ethical 
point of view, discussing the effect which it has upon men 
in relation to God, rather than the effect which it has upon 
God’s relation to men, as determined by his attributes of 
truth and righteousness, These views are indeed both present 
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in the writings of the Fathers; but the ethical inquiry has 
been prosecuted with care, while the theological exposition 
has been given in a crude and undigested form. Hence we 
discover the reason why those early writers are so remarkably 
accurate in their statement of the efficiency of Christ’s work in 
the Christian life, and yet so vague and uncertain in their 
attempts at formulating the cause and the conditions of his 
sacrifice. In their doctrine of Sin, they seemed to define it 
rather as obedience to Satan, than as disobedience against God ; 
and the consequence was, that when they came to speak of 
deliverance from sin, it was rather in terms of a redemption 
from Satan, than of a reconciliation to God. Now, the 
characteristic confusion of statement here seems to arise from 
the fact that the One who reconciles, is the same to whom we 
are reconciled, that the God to whom we are to be reconciled 
is the only one who can pay the price of reconciliation which 
he himself demands, that God only can satisfy God’s claims. 
Indeed, the perplexities of every age and school, at whatever 
particular point in the theory they may appear, have just 
arisen from the difficulty which men experience in realising 
how any being can be necessitated to make such a demand of 
right on his own behalf. In this almost unavoidable confusion 
the Fathers gave popular expression to their doctrine by 
regarding the person who offers payment, and the person who 
receives payment, as not only distinct from, but completely 
opposed to, one another. Here we find undoubtedly the 
principles of Manicheism, though quite unconsciously admitted, 
for the good power is represented as making terms with the 
evil power. This theory would also require that they should 
regard man as rather sinned against than sinning, as though 
he were held in Satan’s power, in opposition to his own will. 
These Fathers, however, were not Manicheans, nor yet did 
they fail to maintain man’s full accountability for his conduct 
before God. Hence we find that the notion of a ransom paid 
to the devil, although indeed verbally expressed, and frequently 
repeated by almost all the leading Patristic writers, is yet 
no essential part of their theological system, and has no 
perceptible influence in determining the character of their 
dogmaties. 

We should also remember that in general those early Fathers 
were not what we should now regard as theologians, strictly 
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speaking, but rather popular preachers and instructers of the 
people. It was impossible that theology as a science ‘could 
take its rise until historical development had determined 
the shape which doctrinal formule should take, and the 
relation in which one statement of Scripture should be placed 
in respect to another. The Fathers were either mere preachers, 
or else they were preachers and theologians. And so, when we 
find them comparing the cross of Christ to a net in which the 
devil was taken (Origen), or to a trap in which Christ’s blood 
was the tempting morsel (Augustine), we should regard such 
statements simply as figurative and rhetorical passages, which 
were not meant to bear a very close or severe examination. 
Those who were distinctively popular preachers speak avowedly 
in an unscientific manner, making use of bold and striking 
figures with immediate reference to the point under considera- 
tion, without waiting to determine whether it would be appro- 
priate upon a wider view of the doctrine. This is just the 
sort of liberty which popular speakers take in all times. We 
must have all heard preachers of unquestionable orthodoxy 
describe rhetorically the weakness of Jesus as to his human 
nature, and the strength of Christ as to his divine nature, in 
such a way as, if we were to subject it to literary criticism, 
would involve a decidedly unorthodox division of the two 
natures in the person of our Lord. Yet these same preachers, 
we know, when set to treat the question scientifically as theo- 
logians, would most carefully guard against this conclusion. The 
case is precisely similar with the more important of the Church 
Fathers. This is especially true about Augustine. The pas- 
sages quoted from him, in which he compares the cross to a 
trap, are from the sermons, in which the idea is very common, 
as well as other particulars involved in this theory of a ransom 
paid to Satan; whereas this notion receives no countenance 
in his regularly scientific theological treatises when the subject 
presents itself for methodic discussion. We do not indeed 
forget that Augustine has given utterance to such notions in a 
treatise, partly dogmatic, partly polemical—De Libero Arbitrio 
—which is generally quoted on this point as maintaining the 
right of Satan, gure wquissimo. A fair consideration of the 
passage, however, shews that the writer has suddenly shaken 
himself loose from the unpleasant confinement of exact scien- 
tific expression to indulge in the dangerous luxury of a rhetorical 
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period. That Augustine himself did not lay any special stress 
upon this notion is evident from his admitting the possibility 
of God’s making a choice from various methods of redemption. 
In his Treatise, De Trinitate, he distinctly intimates his 
belief in this possibility. Thus he says (iii. 10): “Sed alium 
modum possibilem Deo defuisse quis dixerit?” And again 
(xiii. 16) : “ Aliis innumerabilibus modis, quibus ad nos liber- 
andos uti potuisset omnipotens.” But if Augustine had con- 
sistently held the theory of a price paid to Satan as his due, 
there could have been but one way of securing redemption. 
A debt can be paid only by the surrender of the amount into 
the hands of the creditor. We cannot, therefore, fairly describe 
Augustine’s doctrine of the Atonement as the notion of a 
ransom paid to the devil. 

But further, we find the same confusion which prevailed on 
this subject among Patristic writers continued in the writings 
of the schoolmen, and on their pages, perhaps just because of 
their more accurate formularising of the problem, we find the 
contradictions which are inevitably connected with this view 
even more plainly shewn. We might indeed compose a long 
chapter after the manner of Abelard’s Sic et Non, shewing 
how the Fathers and schoolmen contradict themselves, as well 
as one another, in their attempts to express the payment of 
this ransom for man’s sin. Take, for example, Petrus Lom- 
bardus. We find him saying admirably at one place (iii. 19) : 
“TInjuste diabolus, quantum ad se, tenebat hominem, sed homo 
juste tenebatur, quia diabolus nunquam meruit potestatem 
habere super hominem, sed homo meruit per culpam pati 
diaboli tyrannidem.” Yet we find this acute Master of Sen- 
tences saying in the very same paragraph : “Quid fecit redemtor 
captivatori nostro? Tetendit ei muscipulam crucem suam: 
posuit ibi quasi escam sanguinem suum.” He sees no incon- 
gruity between these two statements; but while the first is 
most strikingly accurate and felicitous in its form of expression, 
the second is singularly inaccurate, and even more than ordin- 
arily unguarded in its style. The same remark might be made 
of the utterances of Irenzus, Origen, Augustine, and others, 
who are supposed to maintain throughout the idea of the devil’s 
right to a ransom. 

There is, of course, a sense in which the ransom paid is 
related to the devil, and Scripture does not fail to emphasise 
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this point. Yet if we consider the passages usually referred 
to in this connection, we shall see that invariably the state- 
ment is made in full view of all the grand issues of the doc- 
trine. Unlike those Patristic utterances, to which we have 
alluded, the figures of Scripture will always be found in 
thorough harmony with the general tone of Scripture doctrine. 
There are no allusions to traps, or nets, or any such con- 
trivances of craft, which, while illustrating one point, bring 
confusion into all the rest. According to the writers of the 
New Testament, the ransom is paid to God, and to God only. 
It is a ransom that gives deliverance from the devil—not a 
ransom that must be paid to the devil. The right is all with 
God ; and the very question of the possibility of rights on the 
part of the devil is never so much as raised. The elementary 
connection between the Scripture statements in reference to 
the ransom and the statements of the Fathers on the same 
subject, has been explained with great accuracy by Philippi. 
He begins by tracing the course of dogmatic development 
from the biblical doctrine of the relation in which the devil 
stands to fallen man, and points out very correctly how the 
simple statements of the earliest Fathers seem but an echo 
of those Scripture passages. But then, instead of shewing 
how the Patristic doctrine may be viewed as upon the whole 
fundamentally correct, in so far at least as it has ever attained 
the dignity of church dogma, and risen above the rank of 
mere individual opinion or whim, he commits the vulgar error 
of confusing the popular statements of those theologians with 

the recognised and responsible utterances of Church Fathers. 

(Compare Glawbenslehre, iv. 2, pp. 59, 64, 79.) He has, how- 

ever, very clearly stated the occasion of this confusion of state- 

ment which prevails among the Fathers, who, as he says, 
seemed conscience-stricken as to their affirmation of the devil’s 
right, and were generally inclined to regard it at best a tyran- 
nical right (Leo the Great), or even as only an apparent right 
(Gregory the Great). 


“ But now,” continues Philippi, “ we also perceive the deepest reason 
wherefore the Fathers are so vacillating and faint-hearted in referring 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ to the righteousness of God, and so 
sparing in their assertion of the unconditioned necessity of this offering. 
This arose from the displacing of the real connection. The claim of the 
divine righteousness upon man was changed into a claim of the devil on 
the divine righteousness, and therewith the necessity that man should 
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pay a ransom to the divine righteousness was changed into the necessity 
that the divine righteousness itself should pay a ransom to the devil. 
While in the former case righteousness has something to demand, in the 
latter case it has something to render. The one view, strictly taken, 
indeed, excludes the other ; wherefore, just in proportion as the one has 
gained influence, the other falls into the background.” * 


It is well indeed that we should remember that the Fathers 
did not introduce a thoroughly unscriptural notion, but that 
they merely failed, from lack of scientific precision, in marking 
with proper discrimination the special conditions under which 
this notion was legitimate. One of the distinguishing merits 
of Anselm is, that he perceived how those conditions affect 
the fundamental exposition of the Atonement theory. The 
advance which Anselm made in determining to whom the 
ransom was paid, consisted in the correction of the inadequate 
statements of the Fathers. This theory, however, was by no 
means out of harmony with the true spirit of Patristic doctrine ; 
and thus Anselm was able with thorough conscientiousness to 
vindicate his ecclesiastical position by maintaining that his 
views were simply a reproduction of the dogmatic system 
approved and sanctioned by the church. When this considera- 
tion of the essential connection between the Patristic and 
Anselmic theories is left out of account, a great injury is done 
to the Fathers and to Anselm. A very conspicuous illustration 
of this is given in the case of Ritschl. In discussing the com- 
parative suitability of various terms to designate the subject 
of his treatise, he rejects the term Redemption, because “ in 
the period of Patristic theology it received an erroneous, purely 
dramatic, thoroughly non-ethical application.” He further 
says of this theory that in it “sin is represented merely as a 
mechanical subjection to the devil, and the idea of redemption 
remains entirely out of relation to the notion of human 
will”? Such statements can be maintained only if we have 
first selected all the most extreme and extravagant utterances 
of the Fathers, and determined that this collection shall be 
regarded as a complete body of Patristic divinity. 

Upon a patient and fair consideration of the earlier history 
of the Christian doctrine of the Atonement, it appears that 
Anselm did not really elevate the question into an entirely 

' Philippi, Kirchliche Glaubenslehre, iv. 2, 8. 64. Giitersloh, 1870. 


* Ritschl’s [History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, pp. 4, 5, Edinburgh, 1872. 
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new region, but that he emphasised the higher and more 
spiritual views of his predecessors, while rejecting those 
occasional modes of exposition which, after a discriminating 
examination, appeared inconsistent with the main current of 
their doctrine. Anselm’s doctrine is the Patristic doctrine 
freed from excrescences. He removed the notion of payment 
to the devil which had been current in the treatises of the 
‘athers. It had formed no integral part of the church 
doctrine of the Fathers ; and so after its removal the theory of 
Anselm on this question regarding the Atonement was simply 
a statement of what the Fathers had striven to say. By his 
re-statement of the doctrine of Sin he was enabled to state the 
doctrine of Atonement with a clearness unattainable by the 
early Fathers. While they had not succeeded in wholly ex- 
cluding the mechanical view, he was able to regard the problem 
of evil in its purely ethical aspect; and thus there was no 
longer with him, as with the Fathers, a vacillating between 
the mechanical theory of equivalence and the ethical view of 
a moral and spiritual effect, but a vigorous and decided 
appropriation of the purer and higher conception. 

If we were to determine a little more exactly the relation in 
which Anselm stands to the Patristic theology, we should say 
that he first proposed what in the stricter sense of the term 
might be regarded as a theory of the Atonement. There had 
indeed been dogmatic utterances expressed by all previous 
theological writers in reference to the redemption of Christ, and 
the doctrine of Christ’s atoning work had been the recognised 
central dogma of early Christianity; but this doctrine had never 
been subjected to the severer determinations of scientific 
definition, and no rigorous theory had been proposed to secure 
for it the requisite exactness and precision. We are not 
indeed forgetting that every theologian worthy of the name 
made some attempt to formulate the doctrine which he 
enunciated. But a review of Patristic theology will shew that 
no serious attempt was made to secure consistency of state- 
ment ; and hence we find that throughout the writings of the 
most distinguished of the Fathers doctrinal deliverances occur 
which can never be reduced to the harmony of one regular 
system. Explanations are being constantly introduced without 
the withdrawal of different explanations which had been 
previously suggested. No theory had as yet been proposed 
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which would reject unsuitable explanations, and state with 
scientific precision such explanations as might seem available. 
And this indeed could not have been done until explanations 
of all sorts had been attempted, and thereby materials had been 
collected which would have served as a basis in constructing a 
theory. In his recent lectures on the Atonement, Mr Dale has 
very rightly insisted that the existence of such explanations— 
or, as we may call them, embryo theories—is the best possible 
proof that the beliefs which they in some measure formulate 
had previously obtained a firm hold on the minds of the people. 
The course of historic development in theology is from popular 
statement to scientific definition. The comparative elaborate- 
ness, therefore, of Anselm’s theory ought not to be regarded as 
its reproach. It is never represented as the primary form in 
which the doctrine has been expressed, but is rather offered as 
an attempt to group once and for all the scattered explanatory 
hints of earlier teachers around a central theological principle. 

II. In estimating the historical position of Anselm, it will be 
necessary, before considering the relation of his theory of the 
Atonement to that of the Reformers, to determine his place 
among the theologians of his own age. It is indeed generally 
admitted that the direct influence of Anselm upon the school- 
men immediately succeeding him is not at all so great as we 
should have expected. We do not in any prominent way find 
his theory stated, either for the purpose of being adopted, or 
for the purpose of being refuted; and the special terminology 
which characterised the exposition of this theory can scarcely 
be said in any appreciable manner to have affected the style of 
scholastic theology. It would certainly seem as though Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus only incidentally came across the 
special views of Anselm, and amid all their enumeration of 
theories they would appear to have almost purposely avoided 
allusions to this one. Yet, if we turn to Thomas and Scotus, 
not looking for the name of Anselm, nor yet for a repetition of 
the express terms of his theory, we need not fail to discover in 
the writings of both traces of an influence exerted by the older 
schoolman that is at once real and decisive. It will be admitted 
on all hands that Thomas carries out in a very faithful manner 
the spirit of Anselm’s theory, that the moral and spiritual con- 
sequences of his dogmatics, as well as the general relation of his 
Christology to the Catholic Church doctrine, are fundamentally 
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the same as those of Anselm. Whereas Scotus is most evidently 
at issue with the church doctrine on those very points ou 
which he is at issue with Anselm, whether in rejecting the 
Patristic and Anselmic doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction in favour 
of a doctrine of acceptatio in a pelagianising sense, or in deny- 
ing the necessity of the incarnation in the sense of Abelard 
and earlier heretics. If then we are to look for the immediate 
development of the Anselmic theory, we must notice its deter- 
mining influence upon the thoughts of Thomas, who may 
very fairly be represented as the channel through which this 
theory of satisfaction has flowed down toward the Reformation 
period. It is, to say the least of it, very interesting and sig- 
nificant to notice how Ritschl has grouped together Anselm 
and Abelard, Thomas and Scotus. By this arrangement, 
though it was not at all the purpose of the writer, we are 
enabled to trace the historical development of the contest 
between the same two opposing forms of doctrine. In this 
second chapter we have evidently representatives of the same 
tendencies as in the first, for fundamentally the Anselmic 
theory of satisfaction in the twelfth century is reiterated in 
the Thomist theory of Satisfaction in the thirteenth. We are 
not overlooking the manifest fact that there are many Anselmic 
notions passed over, and many new ideas introduced by Thomas 
himself. We simply affirm that, viewed as a theory of satis- 
faction, the theory of Thomas is in all essential respects the 
same as that of Anselm. Then again it is admitted by all that 
Thomas, as a Catholic theologian, is distinguished for the 
purity of his Augustinian—that is characteristically church— 
doctrine. If then we have been correct in our estimate of 
Anselm’s relation to the Fathers, we receive further confirma- 
tion of the fact that Anselm exerted a potent influence over 
Thomas. The Augustinianism of this scholastic is not of the 
crude and undigested sort that would be found in a disciple 
who formed the next link in the chain of development after 
his master ; but rather in the theology of Aquinas we find the 
reflection of the theology of Augustine in its refinement and 
purity,its freedom from excrescences and inconsistencies, bearing 
the undoubted impress of the hand of Anselm. It does not 
however seem at all necessary to distinguish the Anselmic 
and Thomist theories and elaborations of doctrine as we 
do the Anselmic and Patristic. We separate indeed the age 
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of the Fathers from that of the schoolmen ; and yet the latter 
does not seem so much a new period as the special transition 
epoch, during which the forms were developed in which the 
earlier doctrine could be intelligibly transmitted. We have 
therefore certain changing phases amid upbuilding of a per- 
manent type of doctrine—phases of origination, transmission, 
and completion. The Angustinian doctrine of Christ’s atoning 
work was the church doctrine under the Patristic phase; the 
Anselmic doctrine was still the church doctrine under the 
scholastic phase ; and finally, if we are content for the present 
to pass over some nicer distinctions, we will find in Thomas a 
relative perfection which can only wait and look for the fulness 
of Reformation days. 

It has, however, been maintained by many that the influence 
of Anselm has not been at all uniformly in favour of the 
Augustinian type of doctrine as developed by Thomas. This 
has been persistently urged by Franck, an able critic, whose 
personal lack of sympathy with the current of Anselm’s doc- 
trine has often unfortunately warped his critical judgment. 
“In the theory of Anselm,” says Franck, “lie the germs of 
both the opposing theories of Thomas and Duns Scotus, the 
satisfactio superabundans and the acceptatio.”' Ritschl’s 
opinion upon this, as upon many other points of interpreta- 
tion, seems to be very similar to that of Franck. Anselm, we 
are told, passes over from the idea of satisfaction to that of 
merit. This latter notion is represented as a view which 
Anselm, contrary to the evident intention of his theory, was 
obliged by the peculiar exigencies of his position finally to 
adopt. He did so without rescinding his theory of satisfaction ; 
and hence, it is said, Anselm’s theory is ever unsatisfactorily 
vacillating between those two conceptions. Again, the idea of 
merit is represented as the characteristic principle in Abelard’s 
theory, which had to be unwillingly admitted by Anselm, and 
which subsequently became the main guiding principle of the 
Middle Age theories of the Atonement. The notions of merit 
and satisfaction as entering into a theory of the Atonement 
are said to be opposed, and always represented by Ritschl as 
alternatives. Great confusion indeed has prevailed upon this 
point, for surely a change from the idea of satisfaction to that 
of merit, even when we understand that this implies a change 

1 Franck, Anselm von Canterbury, 8, 214. Tiibingen, 1842, 
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from the forensic to the ethical point of view, is quite unim- 
portant in any theory of the Atonement. The one element 
does not by any means conflict with the other; and if 
only the difference is acknowledged, as certainly is done 
by Anselm, they may both find their place mutually supple- 
mentary within the limits of the same theory. There is no 
necessary vacillation of conception in turning during the 
discussion from one point of view to another, particularly 
in a case where the forensic standpoint is the prevail- 
ing and predominating one. Those who, like Anselm, set 
special stress upon the forensic view of the Atonement, are 
really in a more favourable position for availing themselves of 
useful and suggestive hints in other theories than are those, 
for example, who render throughout the ethical idea specially 
prominent as their regulating principle. The forensic theory 
does not exclude the principle of the ethical in the same way 
as the ethical theory excludes the principle of the forensic. 
The forensic idea is the wider of the two, and really involves 
ethical elements and references, whereas an ethical idea may 
be presented without any reference to the forensic aspect. 
Hence it was that Anselm was able, in the exposition of his 
forensic theory of the Atonement, to incorporate ethical ele- 
ments without laying himself open to a charge of vacillation 
between two conflicting conceptions. Rather we might even 
say that because Anselm’s theory was characteristically a 
forensic theory of satisfaction, therefore he was obliged to give 
effect to the ethical conception of Christ’s merit. There is 
surely then no foundation whatever for the statement of 
Franck that the germs of contradictory theories are found in 
Anselm. This at least is evident, that when Anselm speaks 
of God’s grace, it is only in reference to his acceptance of 
Christ’s merits on man’s behalf. 

There is one other point which may here be considered in 
determining Anselm’s position among those of his own period 
—the view commonly given of the main principle of his theory 
as a question of mere private right. It has been very correctly 
pointed out by many that Anselm’s notion of satisfaction 
would follow more consequently upon a doctrine of sin viewed 
rather as a transgression or disobedience which God’s justice 
must punish, rather than upon a doctrine which views sin as 
an outrage or offence against the divine honour, It has been 
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customary, however, to state these as if they were opposed. 
Would it not be a fairer statement of the case to say that, 
considering the unique dignity of the person wronged, the 
questions of honour and right become one? Justice, and the 
demands of justice, are universal principles which, when rightly 
considered, can have no private interpretation; a violation 
of these demands satisfaction. The personal honour of an 
individual, so long as he is dealing in his individual capacity, 
may be insulted, and the question of satisfaction or reparation 
may remain an entirely private and personal affair. When, 
however, an individual acting in a public capacity on behalf of 
a community has had his honour insulted, reparation of that 
honour becomes a public duty. The question of honour thus 
readily passes over into one of rights. We should not there- 
fore readily dispute as to a name, and at once admit that the 
satisfaction theory may more directly point to God’s justice 
than to his honour. This, however, is only a preference for one 
term before another; in reference to God, the idea of honour 
and the idea of justice are the same. When therefore Ritschl 
proceeds to criticise Anselm’s theory of the Atonement as 
being characteristically one of private right, he does not fairly 
estimate Anselm’s view of God according to which the dignity 
of his personality entirely elevated all questions of his honour 
and due above all considerations of mere private right. Just 
because he is the Creator and Ruler of the universe all his rela- 
tions, when properly understood, are universal. This idea was 
very constantly kept in view by the medievalists, so that it is 
peculiarly unfair as well as irreverent in Franck to insist upon 
a minute parallel between the scholastic notion of the divine 
honour, and the chivalrous notions of personal honour prevalent 
in those days. 

Guarding then our estimate of Anselm on all such points, 
it is well that we should thus definitely establish his position 
among those of the same characteristic tendencies. In the 
history of dogma this entire scholastic period can only be 
regarded as a middle point connecting the age of the Fathers 
with that of the Reformation. But a middle point means 
something more than a cipher. It implies the presence of a 
mediating principle, through which the earlier phase passes 
into the later, and in the passing becomes something different. 
The scholastic form of doctrine was such a middle point, 
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bearing the riches of the Fathers onward, but also yielding a 
contribution of its own. While many of the other schoolmen 
elaborated and transmitted well-articulated systems of theo- 
logy, Anselm limited himself to the formulating of a single 
locus, and thus constituted himself the special mediating link 
in the historical exposition of the doctrine of Redemption 
between the theologians of the fourth century and the theo- 
logians of the sixteenth—between the doctrinal formularies of 
Augustine and Calvin. 

III. When we pass on now to consider the relation which 
Anselm’s doctrine bears to that of the Reformers, we cannot 
fail to be struck at the very outset with the complete- 
ness of difference in method of treatment between the 
schoolmen and the theologians of Reformation times. They 
seem invariably to grasp their subjects at the contrary ends. 
The one would appear to go on almost independently of 
Scripture, whereas the others are thoroughly controlled as to 
form and matter by the very details and accidents of the 
Scripture revelation. The relative dependence of Anselm and 
the Reformers upon Scripture is a difference that very readily 
suggests itself to any one; and yet here perhaps as much as at 
any other point has Anselm been unfairly treated. Ritschl 
will have it that Abelard is more scriptural than Anselm, 
because his doctrines are enunciated in a commentary upon 
the Romans; and many insist upon the superiority of Calvin 
simply because he makes more frequent reference to Scripture. 
The inspired text, however, did not keep Abelard sound in his 
doctrine, nor is a large array of Scripture references any very 
satisfactory test of a man’s orthodoxy. We ought to estimate 
the scriptural character of a theological theory, not by its 
scriptural quotations, but by its general conformability to 
Scripture. If such a standpoint be taken, we shall find little 
difficulty in acquiesing in the verdict of a very competent 
critic :—“ Si nonnulla excipiuntur, que omnino Medium evum 
olent, ut, v.g. que Diabolum et malos Angelos spectant, queque 
originem duxerunt cum e Patrum Ecclesiasticorum scriptis 
male intellectis, tum ex argumenti fingendi et exornandi 
studio, disputatio Anselmi judicari potest nihil continere, quod 
sacre Scripture contrarium est.”' Apart, however, from the 
question of matter, there is one of form; and it is evident that 


1 Veder, Dissertatio de Anselmo Cantuariensi, page 167. Leyden, 1832. 
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Calvin’s Institutio has that scriptural form which is wanting 
in Anselm. It is very important to notice this, as it really 
determines many, if not all, of the differences which appear 
throughout their treatises. Thus, for example, the Anselmic 
theory of sin appears less manifestly accordant with the teach- 
ing of Scripture than that of Calvin, inasmuch as the former is 
developed immediately from a specially propounded view of 
the nature of sin, while the latter arranges his dogmatic 
, materials according to the historic form provided to his hand 
‘by Scripture. Sin, says Anselm, is nothing else than not to 
render to God his due (Cur Deus Homo,i.c.11). A long and 
admirable discussion follows as to the bearing which such 
failure on the part of man must have upon the divine preroga- 
tives. We feel no hesitation in saying that all this is in per- 
fect keeping with the general tone of Scripture doctrine ; yet 
there is no attempt made to secure for the theory the sanction 
of the inspired word. The purpose of his treatise does not 
admit of the employment of Scripture proof; and here indeed 
Anselm seems to have lost sight of his own principle, Credo 
ut intelligam, nam et hoc credo, quia nisi credidero non 
intelligam. Calvin, on the other hand, proceeds strictly 
according to the method and order of Scripture revelation. 
Man is created in the image of God; but being left to the 
freedom of his own will, through the seduction of the devil, he 
falls. The sin of man is disobedience, which involves unbelief, 
ambition, pride, and ingratitude. Here then we have what may 
be quite fairly regarded as a much more decidedly scriptural 
range of ideas. In comparing Anselm with Calvin upon this 
point, we should remember the specific purpose of his treatise. 
The Cur Deus Homo is not an Institutio. It is rather a mono- 
graph; it proposes a theory in explanation of a particular 
locus. The question of the critic then should be, Does 
Anselm introduce an unscriptural notion in thus defining sin 
as a witholding on the part of man the honour that is due to 
God? We can have little hesitation in answering that it is 
fundamentally the same conception as that of Calvin, only that 
the one considers the act of disobedience predominantly as it 
affects God, while the other considers it specially as it affects 
man in the corruption and disintegration of his being. 
The circumstances of the Reformers, and the position in which 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CIV. B 
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the Church was at that period, determined in a great measure 
their adoption of this distinctively biblical method in their 
doctrinal writings. Then again, this biblical method deter- 
mined that their movement should be of a directly practical 
kind, viewing theological questions mainly according to their 
direct effect upon mankind. With Luther, the determining 
question was that of saving faith—a grace in man, and exer- 
cised by man for the securing of a proper relation between 
himself and God. With Calvin, again, prominence was given 
to the doctrine of the divine sovereignty, but at the same time 
the grace of God was magnified in his having shewn mercy to 
those who had corrupted themselves, and had become the fit 
subjects of dishonour and reproach. Thus, the characteristic 
attitude of the Reformed theologians is toward a view of sin 
and redemption, that lays special stress upon the result in and 
upon man. It might seem at first that their theory must 
therefore be out of all sympathy with that of Anselm, which 
considers these questions as they affect the position and action 
of God. Let us remark, however, that it was possible for the 
Reformers to take up the position which they did, only because 
Anselm had already given expression to the other side of the 
truth in such a form as they could heartily accept. The 
Anselmic view of the effect of human sin upon God is assumed 
throughout by the Reformers, and the notion is never lost sight 
of even when the determining idea of their system is the 
effect of sin in man; and what is to be said of their views of 
sin is equally evident in respect of their ideas of reconciliation 
—this being no less a satisfaction paid to God than a restora- 
tion in man of such relations as should win his love and 
approval. This has been very happily noticed by Philippi in 
his review of the Lutheran doctrine on this point. “ Both 
moments,” he says, “the necessity and the infinite worth of 
the vicarious satisfaction, which he is wont to connect together, 
are given expression to by Luther with Anselmic exactness 
and decision in the following passage: ‘There must be here 
as great a satisfaction for sin as God himself is, who by sin 
has been injured.’ And this statement often lies at bottom 
as theme for his outspreading rich development.”' There 
can, indeed, be no doubt of the thorough conformability of 
Reformation theology to the central principles of the Anselmic 
’ Philippi, Glaubenslehre, iv. 2, S. 121. 
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theory of the Atonement. The highly devotional and rever- 
ential spirit of all the leading and influential Reformers was 
not without effect in giving to their theology an elevated and 
noble tone; the worthy and correct views which they enter- 
tained regarding God saved them from all fanatical and Anti- 
nomian excesses. Every utterance of their lips shewed how 
they had come to estimate the divine honour of their Master, 
and how jealous they were on behalf of all his high and 
glorious prerogatives. Thus it appears that they could have 
no interest in evading such questions as related to the 
satisfaction due unto God and demanded by him from man. 
From their position and the immediate practical exigencies of 
their times, they were obliged to develop their soteriological 
problems from the side that was nearest and most familiar to 
those whom they sought to influence; yet such utterances as 
we have quoted from Luther, and which might be gathered 
in any number from Calvin, shew that the Reformers lost no 
opportunity of testifying that all those subjective influences 
and results were inseparably associated with the great objective 
facts of Christ’s satisfaction. 

Care should be taken, however, lest in maintaining this 
general agreement between Anselm and the Reformers in their 
doctrine of Redemption, we should even seem to maintain 
their perfect identity in the matter of details, whether as 
respects the point of view or mode of expression. We hold 
in general that the Anselmic type of doctrine is preserved in 
the Reformation theology. And this is all that could in any 
case be rationally asked or expected. When we say that any 
theologian is Calvinistic, we do not mean that his system is 
in all minutiz of method and terminology based upon the 
Institutes, but simply that on characteristic points of doctrine 
they are agreed. This is all that we mean when we say that 
the Reformation theology in its view of the work of Christ, 
and the satisfaction rendered by him, is essentially a develop- 
ment of that of Anselm. 

The difference of standpoint to which we have already 
referred, explains many differences in the theological formule 
of Anselm and the Reformers, which on examination are found 
to be perfectly congruent. This central differentiating has 
been happily stated by a very acute and able critic, who has 
done but scant justice to Anselm in comparison with Calvin, 
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“Calvinus precipue,” says Zijnen, “imo unice, misericordia 
locum concedit in causis, ob quas Deus hominum curat salutem 
eoque occurrit incommodis, que e peccato originem duxerunt. 
Deus homini non succurrere illi videtur (quemadmodum 
Anselmo) propter suam dignitatem, justitiam, immutabilitatem ; 
non propter se sed propter hominem. Unde explicandus est 
diversus modus, quo uterque Dei justitiam et misericordiam 
secum invicem conciliare studet; Anselmus enim probare 
conatur Dei justitiam non repugnare ejus misericordia, 
Calvinus vero misericordiam non repugnare justitiz Dei.”' 
This statement could most easily be illustrated by a comparison 
of the different modes of exposition which characterise the 
details of the respective works of Anselm and Calvin; and 
what is said of Calvin may be shewn with equal success to be 
true of Luther and the other leaders of the Reformation. We 
should therefore very carefully distinguish between differences 
of point of view, and differences of fundamental types of 
doctrine. Many of the unfair estimates of the historical 
significance of Anselm have been occasioned by a confusion on 
this point. It is shewn, as in the above quoted passage, that 
the Reformers view the question of Reconciliation from a 
different standpoint than that of Anselm; and to this we give 
immediate assent, as the fact can easily be proved by reference 
to the respective works. But then the further assertion is 
very often made, as though authorised by the fact of this 
difference, that the change in reference to the point of view 
involves a corresponding change in doctrinal type ; that, in 
short, because the later school views the human interest in 
redemption rather than the divine, therefore it can have little 
historical connection, and little doctrinal affinity to the 
Anselmic circle of thought, in which the divine aspect was 
always prominent. There is a very dangerous fallacy here 
which, if not guarded against, will vitiate all historical 
criticism. When we are tracing a historical connection between 
the expositions of doctrine which have characterised different 
ages, we do not require, in order to shew the reality of such a 
connection, that the same phase of the truth secured the same 
prominence, and the same proportionate treatment as it had 

1 F. P. J. Sibmacher Zijnen, Anselmi et Calvini placita de Hominum per 


Christum a Peccato Redemtione inter se conferuntur, p. 52. Schoonhovia, 
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received in the other periods compared. If this were demanded, 
we could have no historical development, but only a periodic 
reiteration of dogmatic forms. The circumstances of the period 
must determine what particular aspect of the truth shall be 
specially dwelt upon and elaborated ; but if we are to under- 
stand the historical relations of that period, we must turn our 
attention rather to the principles that are generally assumed, 
which determine the main type of doctrine, than to that special 
element which the accidents of time have rendered prominent. 
In the Reformation period, for example, we have special 
attention drawn to the doctrine of Justification by Faith, and 
that point of doctrine received then a most important develop- 
ment, so that it is rightly regarded as the characteristic 
dogmatic movement of the age; but if we are to estimate the 
historical relations of the doctrine of that period, we should 
rather turn attention to those doctrines on which the exposition 
of this Reformation doctrine of Justification are grounded. 
We find then that the characteristic developments of earlier 
ages are simply reproduced in what on a superficial examination 
appears a subordinate position ; but this appearance is only 
occasioned by the fact that they have been accepted as common- 
places in theology, which may be assumed as the basis of a 
more rigorous construction of the characteristic dogma of the 
time. The historical relations of the Reformation doctrine 
of Justification are to be found, therefore, not so much in 
occasional anticipations of Reformation catchwords through 
earlier ages, but rather in the accomplishment of such 
great foundation-works as that of Anselm’s theory of satisfac- 
tion, without the presupposition of which the Reformation work 
could never have been conceived or attempted. All this, how- 
ever, is quite overlooked by such a critic as Ritschl, who labours 
most zealously to make the chasm between the Reformers and 
Anselm appear as great as possible. 


“In the medieval system of doctrine,” he says, “ the treatment of the 
satisfaction or merit which Christ gave or acquired toward God on 
behalf of the human race or of the elect, was carried out in a purely 
objective way ; the influence of this work upon man was always only 
alluded to in that connection, and treated with doctrinal fulness, on the 
other hand, in an entirely different part of the system, in the doctrine of 
Justification. The Reformers, on the contrary, not only take together 
the two thoughts in their immediate reciprocal relation to each other, 
but at the same time fix the chief interest upon the thought of justifica- 
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tion, and seemingly assign to the doctrine of Christ’s satisfaction the 
position of a subsidiary doctrine which has the function of explaining the 
assertion which they make that justification is conditioned exclusively by 
faith.”! 

This statement is certainly made with admirable caution ; 
yet an attentive study of Ritschl’s whole line of criticism shews 
that the phrase “subsidiary doctrine” as here applied to the 
Reformers’ estimate of the Anselmic theory is intended to 
support other bolder positions, and withdraw continuance of 
favour from the “ conventional and unhistorical over-estimation 
of Anselm’s theory.” The position taken by Zijnen is quite 
the same in its consequences, though expressed with much 
greater clearness and precision. Having stated the doctrines 
of Anselm and Calvin respectively as to what had to be done 
in order to effect the removal of the consequences of sin, he 
concludes that the difference between the two is considerable. 
“Anselmus enim unice fere spectans Dei justitiam et dignitatem 
nonnisi satisfactionem urgere potest, de qua hoc loco breviter 
tantum monet Calvinus. Apud Anselmum homo redimitur 
ut fiat satisfactio Deo, apud Calvinum Deo fit satisfactio ut 
homo redimatur.”’ Now, if the-critic had rightly conceived 
the difference of aspect under which the problem was pre- 
sented to Anselm and to Calvin respectively, if he had under- 
stood how necessary both representations are in order to secure 
a full delineation of the Reformed doctrine, even the tempta- 
tion to give expression to a clever antithesis would not have 
induced him so to misstate the relative facts. Had not Anselm 
previously established the doctrine of satisfaction it would not 
have been possible for Calvin to treat of it hoc loco breviter. 
Then in detail it is not correct to say that Anselm represents 
man’s redemption as being carried out in order that God should 
have satisfaction. He is just as much convinced as Calvin that 
the grace of God determined and accomplished the payment 
of this satisfaction in order that the redemption of man might 
be secured, The central idea upon which they are thoroughly 
agreed is this, that satisfaction is the indispensable condition 
of redemption. That the one develops in detail the condi- 
tions and requisites of a satisfaction that God can accept, while 
the other determines how precisely this divine satisfaction when 


' Ritschl, History of Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, p. 121. 
® Zijnen, Ut supra, p. 62. 
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rendered and accepted affects the position of man and his 
relations to God, is the result as we have seen of circumstances, 
and does not by any means indicate contrariety of doctrinal 
sympathies. 

There is still one point in the Anselmic theory which, perhaps 
more than any other, has occasioned trouble, not merely among 
recent critics, but even in the development of the doctrine of 
Christ’s work among Reformed and Lutheran divines. In 
defining specifically the nature of the satisfaction to be 
rendered to God, Anselm maintained that it must involve 
an element beyond what is required in creaturely service. 
The gift over and above what was due by the God-man was 
his death. Man as sinless, Anselm maintained to be immortal 
(Cur Deus Homo, ii. c. 11). The God-man owed to God a life 
of perfect obedience, but death he did not owe; therefore to 
this voluntary gift of the God-man, which necessarily possessed 
an infinite value, the Father attached a great reward (Cur 
Deus Homo, ii. c. 18). The characteristic doctrine therefore 
of Anselm, in this particular, is given in his own words: “ Ille 
vero sponte Patri obtulit quod nulla necessitate unquam amis- 
surus erat, et solvit pro peccatoribus quod pro se non debebat” 
(C. D. H., ii. c. 18). And again: “Quantum autem sit quod 
Filius sponte dedit, non est opus exponere. Eum autem 
qui tantum donum sponte dat Deo, sine retributione debere 
esse non judicabis” (C. D. H. ii. 19). The voluntariness 
of Christ’s death is regarded by Anselm as an opus 
supererogationis by which Christ honoured the Father, 
and secured in return the redemption of men. The 
special difficulty in Anselm’s position is found here. Many 
have maintained that it is impossible to distinguish as our 
author requires between an obedience due on the part of 
Christ and an obedience that is not due. Anselm, however, 
argues with great acuteness that, according to the constitution 
of his person, Christ can yield that which no mere creature, 
even a sinless creature, could have yielded. What he is and 
can do as man, by exercise of his human nature, he owes to 
God as his rightful obedience—as man he has nothing of his 
own; but then, according to his divine nature, being the 
second person in the Godhead, he has that which is his own, 
which no duty of obligation requires him to give, which he 
may yield as a gift spontaneously (C. D. H. ii. 186). Anselm’s 
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doctrine of the work of Christ is thus carefully founded upon 
his doctrine of the person of Christ. He has maintained 
firmly throughout the doctrine of the Incarnation, and now 
he wisely employs his idea of the Deus Homo in order to 
determine what may be strictly regarded as satisfactory in 
Christ’s work. This evidently opens up all that difficult and 
troublesome question regarding the active and passive obe- 
dience of Christ. According to the doctrine of Anselm, active 
obedience, as implying conformity to the whole revealed will 
of God, was due from the God-man on his own behalf; being 
sinless, however, he did not owe obedience unto death, and as 
having right over his own person as God, he could voluntarily 
yield this as adonum indebitum. The controversy respecting 
the distinctions of active and passive in the obedience rendered 
by the God-man occupied much attention among Lutheran and 
Reformed divines. An admirable summary of the Lutheran 
doctrine, with glimpses also of the Reformed, has been given 
by Philippi in an elaborate note (Glaubenslehre, iv. 2 8. 114- 
156). Luther himself, in his popular addresses, everywhere 
gives prominence to the passive obedience, where he has 
certainly Scripture precedent in a wonderful variety of familiar 
terms relating to the blood-shedding and dying agonies of the 
crucified. Yet even he is careful to maintain that the active 
obedience forms an important part in the saving work of 
Christ, and this combination of the active with the passive 
obedience forms a distinctive characteristic of the Formula 
Concordia. In the Lutheran symbols, the passion of Christ 
was strictly brought under the general idea of obedience. 
Recourse is had to the doctrine of the person of Christ, 
and it is shewn that neither the obedience nor the sufferings 
of a human being could be satisfaction for the world’s sin ; the 
obedience of the entire person of the God-man alone can satisfy 
(Form. Cone. Par. II. Art. iii.). It is, however, with Gerhard, 
that the old scholastic question recurs, What may be the meri- 
torious cause of man’s salvation ; and this he, with the other 
divines of the Lutheran Church, finds to consist in the infinitely 
precious work of Christ consisting of his obedience and death. 
Here too it is affirmed that the infinite person gives to his 
doing and suffering an infinite value. Hutter expressly dis- 
tinguishes two parts in the merit of Christ Obedientia activa 
et passiva. The Reformed theologian Piscator repudiated the 
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distinction, and maintained that Scripture only recognises the 
merit of his sufferings. But Hutter answers that Scripture 
does so only xar’ éox%v. The two, however, were seen to be 
intimately conjoined : “ Hine recte vocatur Actio passiva et 
Passio activa ;” together they constituted the perfect right- 
eousness of Christ. The two parts appear in the doctrine of 
imputation: “ Propter Christum condonatur quod commissum 
et imputatur quod omissum.” Chemnitz has well expressed 
the twofold significance of Christ’s satisfaction: “ Pro poena, 
substituitur Christi passio, pro culpa Christi obedientia.” Here 
then we find that the Lutheran theology has corrected an 
error in the conception of Anselm. The idea that Christ’s 
active obedience availed only for himself, and is not imputed 
to us, is certainly the necessary consequence of Anselm’s doc- 
trine, and has been boldly stated by Piscator and other 
Reformed divines, who were evidently driven to it by polemical 
exigencies. Calvin himself, however, most decidedly refers the 
work of satisfaction to the full obedience of Christ’s entire 
life (Institutio, ii. c. 16, § 5). Yet he too distinguishes the 
active and the passive obedience of Christ; the suffering was 
the completion of his acting. He was the offering who 
offered himself. There is certainly here a very marked differ- 
ence from the utterances of Anselm. This distinction has 
been admirably expressed by Zijnen: “ Anselmus urget satis- 
factionem voluntariam, ne in Christi morte tollat doni 
notionem, Calvinus vero, quia ad justitiam nihil profuisset 
nisi sacrificium sponte oblatum. In quibus haec interest 
differentia, quod donum fiebat propter Deum, sacrificium vero 
propter hominem.”’ We are here brought back to what 
is really the fundamental distinction between Anselm and 
Calvin (and also we might equally say Luther and the other 
Reformation leaders), that whereas the one by a process of 
reasoning seeks to satisfy the reason concerning certain 
doctrines of revelation, the other gives throughout the 
scriptural representation of those truths, and proposes to 
follow no more ambitious methods than those affurded him by 
the inspired word. Hence the scriptural figure of a sacrifice is 
by Calvin freely applied to the work of Christ rather than that 
of satisfaction, which is not itself the prominent scriptural 
term, but simply involved in the idea of sacrifice. Then again 
' Zijnen, Anselm et Calvini placita, &c., p. 112. 
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it is very evident that though in themselves a voluntary gift 
and a voluntary sacrifice mean the same thing, yet these terms 
have been carefully chosen with immediate reference to the 
characteristic standpoints of the writers respectively, as they 
view the fact of redemption from the side of God or from the 
side of man. To say however, with Zijnen and others, that in 
Anselm there is no doctrine of vicarious suffering, and to argue 
that because he puts forward the alternative of punishment 
or satisfaction, the satisfaction rendered by Christ is not 
regarded as a punishment borne for us, is to say the least 
of it hypercriticism, which in a historian can only mean a 
misstatement of the facts of the case. In matters of detail 
Anselm has supported his theory in a way that could not be 
imitated by the Reformed theologians, and in the course of 
historical development various modifications in doctrinal state- 
ment had to be made, as we have indicated above; the minutiz 
of the theory had to be estimated by their congruence with 
other received dogmas in the full doctrinal system; but when 
all this has been done, we still find in the theology of Luther 
and Calvin that venerable type of doctrine which from the 
Fathers had descended into their hands through Anselm and 
his brethren of the schools. And very specially may the 
Redemption dogma of Anselm be said to be reproduced in 
Lutheran Confessions and in Calvinistic Institutes, not unin- 
fluenced indeed both as to matter and as to form by the 
practical development of those living and earnest days, yet 
preserving its identity and illustrating the fact of the eternal 
endurance of truth amid all the fluctuations of thought and 
circumstance. JOHN MACPHERSON. 
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N° spot on earth has a grander name or a more imposing 
history than the Roman Forum. Its origin takes us far 
back to geological ages—to a period modern indeed in the 
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inarticulate annals of the earth, but compared with which, 
even those great periods which mark the rise and fall of 
empires, are but as the running of the sands in an hour-glass. 
It opens up a most significant and wonderful chapter in the 
earth’s stony book. Everywhere on the site and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome most striking indications of ancient volcanoes 
abound. The whole region is as certainly of igneous origin, 
and was the centre of as violent fiery action as the vicinity of 
Naples. The volcanic energy of Italy seems to have begun 
first in this district, and when exhausted there, to have passed 
gradually to the south, where Vesuvius, Etna, and Stromboli 
witness to the great furnace that is still burning fiercely under 
this beautiful land. No spectacle could have been more sub- 
lime than that which the Roman Campagna presented at this 
period, when no less than ten volcanoes were in full or inter- 
mittent action, and poured their clouds of smoke and flame 
into the lurid sky all around the horizon. Up to the foot of 
the mountains the sea covered the vast plain; and the action 
of these waves of fire and steaming floods forms a natural epic of 
the grandest order. Prodigious quantities of ashes and cinders 
were discharged from the craters; and these deposited and 
hardened by long pressure under water, formed the reddish- 
brown earthy rock called tufa, of which the seven hills of Rome 
are composed. When the sea retired, or rather when the land 
rose suddenly or gradually, and the volcanoes became extinct, 
the streams which descended from the mountains and watered 
the recovered land, spread themselves out in numerous fresh- 
water lakes, which stood an hundred and fifty feet higher than 
the present bed of the Tiber. In these lakes were formed two 
kinds of fresh-water strata—the first composed of sand and 
marl; and the second, where mineral springs gushed forth 
through the volcanic rock, of travertine—a peculiar reddish- 
brown or yellow calcareous rock, of which St Peter’s and 
many of the buildings of modern Rome are composed. 
We find lacustrine marls on the sides of the Esquiline Hill 
where it slopes down into the Forum, and fresh-water bivalve 
and univalve shells in the ground under the equestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol; while on the face of the 
Aventine Hill, overhanging the Tiber at a height of ninety 
feet, is a cliff of travertine, which is half a mile long. The 
lakes which formed these deposits must have covered their 
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sites for many ages. At last, by some new change of level, the 
lakes retired, and the Tiber scooped out for itself its present 
channel to the sea. 

An attentive examination of the hills around reveals the 
remarkable fact that the area of the Roman Forum was origi- 
nally the crater of a volcano, which must have been in active 
operation far on into the historic period. When man came 
upon the scene we have no definite information ; but numerous 
flints and stone-weapons have been found among the black 
pumice breccias of the Campagna mixed with the remains of 
the primitive bison, the elephant, and the rhinoceros. Human 
eyes must therefore have gazed upon the volcanoes of the 
Roman plain. Human beings, occupying the outposts of the 
Sabine Hills, must have seen that plain broken up by the sea 
into a complicated archipelago, and beheld in the very act of 
formation that wonderful region destined long ages afterwards 
to be the scene of some of the greatest events in human 
history. The Alban Hills, whose present quiet beauty, adorned 
with white gem-like towns, and softened with the purple hues 
of heaven, strikes every visiter with admiration, were active 
volcanoes pouring streams of lava down into the plain even 
after the foundation of the Eternal City. Livy mentions, 
that under the third king of Rome, a shower of stones, accom- 
panied by a loud noise, was thrown up from the Alban Mount; 
a prodigy which gave rise to a nine-days’ festival annually 
celebrated long after by the people of Latium. The remark- 
able funereal urns found buried under a bed of volcanic matter 
between Marino and Castel Gandolfo on the Alban Hills are 
an incontrovertible proof that showers of volcanic ashes must 
have been ejected from the neighbouring volcano when the 
country was inhabited by human beings; nay, when the 
inhabitants were far advanced in civilisation, for among the 
objects contained in the funereal urns were implements of 
writing. At the close of the skirmish between the Romans 
and Etruscans, near Albano, in which Aruns, the son of Lars 
Porsenna, was slain, whose tomb may still be seen on the spot, 
a noise like that which Livy mentions was heard among 
the surrounding hills. But the most extraordinary of all the 
volcanic phenomena within the historical period, was the sudden 
rising on two memorable occasions of the waters of the Alban 
Lake, which now lie deep down within the basin of an extinct 
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crater. The first swallowed up the royal palace of Alba, and 
was so sudden and violent, that neither the king nor any of 
his household had time to escape. The other occurred during 
the romantic siege of the Etruscan city of Veii, near Rome, 
by Camillus, 400 years before Christ. The waters on that 
occasion rose 240 feet in the crater almost to the very edge, 
and threatened to overflow and inundate the surrounding 
country, when they were withdrawn by a subterranean canal 
cut in the rock, and poured into the Tiber by a connecting 
stream. This emissary, which may still be seen, was con- 
structed owing to a hint given by an Etruscan soothsayer, that 
the city of Veii would not be captured till the Alban Lake 
was emptied into the sea. The deep winding cavern on the 
face of the Aventine Hill, said to have been inhabited by the 
monstrous giant Cacus, the son of Vulcan, who vomited fire, 
and was the terror of the surrounding inhabitants, was evi- 
dently of volcanic origin; and the local tradition from which 
Virgil concocted his fable, was undoubtedly derived from a vivid 
recollection of the active operations of the volcano. The cave 
must have presented an appearance similar to that of the 
Solfatara, near Naples, which emits flames with a loud roaring 
noise from the side of a hill, and was also called the Forum of 
Vulcan. When Evander, as described in the eighth 4neid, 
conducted his distinguished guest to the top of the Tarpeian 
Rock, in after ages so famous as the place of public execution, 
and composed of very hard lava, he assured him that an awful 
terror possessed the place, and that some unknown god had 
his abode there. The shepherds said it was Jupiter, and that 
they had often seen him kindling his lightnings, and hurling 
his thunderbolts from thence. Evander then pointed to the 
ruined cities of Saturnia and Janiculum, on either side of the 
Tiber, whose destruction had been caused by the wrath of the 
god. There can be no doubt that this fable clothed with 
supernatural colouring some volcanic phenomena which had 
taken place on this spot during the human period. And as 
the Tarpeian Rock and the Saturnine Hill formed the lips of 
the crater of the Forum, it was to some eruption of this focus 
of fiery activity that the Arcadian king and shepherds referred. 
Even as late as three hundred and ninety years after the 
foundation of Rome, a chasm opened in the crater of the 
Forum, and emitted flames and pestilential vapours, An oracle 
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declared that this chasm would not close until what constituted 
the glory of Rome should be cast into it. Marcus Curtius 
asked if anything in Rome was more precious than arms and 
valour ; and arraying himself in his armour, and mounting on 
a horse splendidly equipped, he leapt in the presence of the 
Roman people into the abyss, when it instantly closed for ever. 
We thus see that the geology of the Roman plain throws no 
inconsiderable light upon the early history and traditions of 
the Eternal City, and brings within the cycle of natural pheno- 
mena what were long supposed to be purely fabulous inci- 
dents, the inventions of a poetic imagination, or the fanciful 
products of the childhood of the human race. I have dwelt 
upon these geological incidents so fully, because nowhere 
does one realise the striking contrast between the shortness of 
man’s existence on earth, as in places like the Roman plain, 
where the traces of cosmical energy have been greatest and 
most enduring. 

The volcanic origin of the Roman Forum suggests the 
curious idea of the intimate connection of some of the greatest 
events of history with volcanic centres. Where the strife of 
nature has been fiercest, there by a strange coincidence the 
storm of human passion has been greatest. The geological 
history of a region is most frequently typical of its human 
history. We can predicate of a scene where the cosmical 
disturbance has been very great,—where fire and flood have 
contended for the mastery, leaving the effects of their strife in 
deepening valleys and ascending hills, that there man has had 
a strangely varied ‘and eventful career. The strongholds and 
citadels of the earth where the great battles of freedom and 
civilisation have been fought, as Hugh Miller has pointed out, 
were all untold ages previously the centres of violent plutonic 
disturbances. Edinburgh Castle, enthroned on its trap-rock, 
once the centre of a volcano, is associated with the most 
stirring and important events in the history of Scotland ; 
Stirling Castle rises on its trap-rock erupted by volcanic 
action above a vast plain, across which a hundred battles have 
swept ; Dumbarton Castle, crowning its trappean promontory, 
has represented in its civil history the protracted periods of 
earthquake and eruption concerned in the formation of its 
site; while standing in solitude amid the stormy waters of 
the Firth of Forth, the Bass Rock, once a scene of fiery 
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confusion, of roaring waves and heaving earthquakes, has 
formed alternately the prison where religious liberty has been 
strangled, and the fortress where patriotism has taken its last 
stand against the forces of the invader. Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Scotland, the countries that have had 
the most remarkable history, and have done most to advance 
the human race, are distinguished above other countries for 
their geological convulsions and revolutions. The Roman 
Forum is thus but one specimen among numerous others of a 
law of Providence which has associated the strife of nature 
with the strife of man, and caused the ravages of the most 
terrible elements to prepare the way for the welfare and deve- 
lopment of the being who combines the kingship of creation 
with the priesthood of God. 

Between the Roman Forum and the space around Edin- 
burgh Castle we can trace a striking resemblance, not only 
in their volcanic origin and the connection between their 
geological history and their analogous civil history, but also in 
the fact that they were both associated with small lakes. In 
the hollow at the foot of Edinburgh Castle, between the 
ridges of the old and new town, where the railway runs 
through Princes Street Gardens, there was in the memory of 
many now living a considerable collection of water called the 
North Loch. In like manner, in the hollow of the Roman 
Forum there was originally a small lake, a relic of the 
numerous lakes of the Campagne, which remained after the 
last elevation of the land, and which existed pretty far on into 
the human period. It was fed by three streams flowing from 
the Palatine, the Capitoline, and the Esquiline Hills, which 
now run underground and meet at this point. Let us picture 
to ourselves the appearance of this lake embosomed in the 
hollow of its hills in the far-off pastoral times, when the 
mountains and the high table-lands of Italy were the chosen 
territory of those tribes whose property consisted chiefly in 
their flocks. The hills of Rome, whose elevation was far more 
conspicuous in ancient times than it is now, presented a pre- 
cipitous front of dark volcanic rock to the lake. Their slopes 
were covered with grass and with natural copse-wood, inter- 
mixed with tall ilex-trees, or umbrella pines; while on their 
summits were little villages surrounded with Cyclopean walls 
perched there not only for security, but also for the purer and 
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healthier air, just as we see at the present day all over Italy. 
On the summit of the Capitoline and Esquiline Hills were 
Sabine settlements, whose origin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. To the green wooded slopes of the Palatine, 
according to a beautiful tradition, sixty years before the 
destruction of Troy, came Evander and his Arcadians from 
Greece, and settled there with their flocks and herds, and led 
a quiet idyllic life. According to another tradition, Mneas, 
after the destruction of Troy, came to this spot, and marrying 
the daughter of a neighbouring king, became the ancestor of 
the twins Romulus and Remus, the popular founders of Rome, 
whose romantic exposure and nourishment by a she-wolf, are 
known to every school-boy. Romulus, after slaying his brother, 
built a stronghold on the Palatine, which he opened as an 
asylum for outlaws and runaway slaves, who supported them- 
selves chiefly by plunder. The community of this robber-city 
consisting almost entirely of males, they provided themselves 
with wives by the famous stratagem known as the “Rape of 
the Sabine women.” Seizing the daughters of their neigh- 
bours, the Sabines of the Capitoline and Esquiline Hills, on a 
festive occasion they carried them away with them to their 
fortress. A number of sanguinary fights took place in con- 
sequence of this rape around the swampy margin of the lake. 
In the last of these engagements the combatants were 
separated by the Sabine women suddenly rushing in with their 
children between their fathers and brothers and the men who 
had become their husbands. A mutual reconciliation then 
ensued, and the two communities contracted a firm and close 
alliance. The Palatine, Capitoline, and Esquiline villages 
became henceforth one city, to which from time to time by 
conquest new accessions were made, until at last all the 
different settlements on the seven hills of Rome were brought 
under one rule, and surrounded by a common wall of defence. 
Mommsen, Niebuhr, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and other 
critics, have made sad havoc with these romantic stories of 
the origin of Rome. But although much of the fabulous un- 
doubtedly mingles with them—for the early history of Rome 
was not written till she had become a great and powerful state, 
and then the historian had no records of the days long past 
save what were embodied in popular tradition and poetry—we 
prefer to retain them on account of their own intrinsic charm, 
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the element of truth which they contain, and the indelible 
associations of schoolboy life. 

When a joint city was thus compacted and called Rome— 
possibly its old Pelasgic appellation—the first effort of the 
confederated settlements was to drain the geological lake in 
the centre of the city into the Tiber, a quarter of a mile distant. 
This they did by means of the celebrated Cloaca Maxima, a 
part of which may be seen open at the present day under the 
pavement of the Roman Forum, near the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux. This common sewer of Rome is one of its oldest 
and greatest relics; and, like the Pyramids, the Temple 
platform of Jerusalem, and many others of the greatest 
achievements of the human race, it was the work of a com- 
munity which was never able in the course of a long and 
glorious history to repeat the efforts of its early prime. It 
was built by the first Tarquin, the fifth king of Rome, a 
century and a half after the foundation of the city; and 
although two thousand five hundred years have passed away 
since the architect formed without cement its massive archway 
of huge volcanic stones found on the spot, and all the time it 
has been subjected to the shock of numerous earthquakes, 
inundations of the Tiber, and the crash of falling ruins, it still 
serves its original purpose as effectually as ever, and promises 
to stand for as many ages in the future as it has stood in the 
past. Itis commonly said that we owe the invention of the arch 
to the Romans; and this work of undoubted Etruscan architec- 
ture is usually considered as among the very first applications of 
the principle. But the arched drains and doorways discovered 
by Layard at Nineveh prove that the Assyrians employed the 
arch centuries before Rome was founded. It had however 
only a subordinate place, and a very limited application in the 
ancient architecture of the East; and it was left to the 
Romans to give it due prominence in crossing wide spaces, to 
make it “the bow of promise,” the bridge over which they 
passed to the dominion of the world. The Cloaca Maxima is 
a tunnel roofed with three concentric rings of enormous stones, 
the innermost having an interior diameter of nearly fourteen 
feet, the height being about twelve feet. So capacious was it 
that Strabo mentions that a waggon loaded with hay might 
find room in it; and it is recorded that the Consul Agrippa 
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passed through it in a boat. The mouth of the Cloaca opens 
into the Tiber, not far from the spot where the noble Horatius 
kept the bridge in the brave days of old; but it is often 
invisible owing to the flooding of the river; and even when 
the Tiber is low, so much has its bed been silted up that 
only about three feet below the key-stone of the sewer can be 
seen. Subsequently all the sewers of Rome were connected 
with it; and at the present day the nose gives infallible proof 
that it carries off a very large portion of the pollution of the 
modern city. No thoughtful person can look upon this great 
work of public utility that has lasted all these ages without 
coming to the conclusion that the government that executed 
it must have been a strong and enlightened one, whose 
elements were in a considerable degree of development. 

By the Cloaca Maxima, the valley between the Capitoline 
and Palatine Hills was for the first time made dry land; all 
indeed, except a small swamp which remained in one corner 
of it to a later age, and which the great sewer was not deep 
enough to drain entirely. Into this morass the horse of Mettus 
Curtius, the Sabine officer, plunged; reeds grew around its 
margin, and boats were employed to cross it, as Ovid tells us. 
The name Velabrum—from an Etruscan root, signifying water, 
occurring in some other Italian names such as Velletri, Velino— 
still given to this locality, where a church stood in the 
Middle Ages called 8. Silvestro in Lacu, commemorates the 
existence of the primeval lake ; while the legend of the casting 
ashore of Romulus and Remus on the slope of the Palatine 
points to the gradual desiccation of the spot. On the level 
ground, recovered in this way from the waters, was formed the 
Ronan Forum; the word Forum meaning simply an open 
space, surrounded by buildings and porticoes, which served the 
purpose of a market-place, a court of justice, or an exchange ; 
for the Romans transacted more of their public and private 
business out of doors than the severe climate of our northern 
latitudes will permit us to do. On this common ground repre- 
sentatives of the separate communities located on the different 
hills of Rome, and comprehended and confederated within the 
walls of Servius Tullius, met together for the settlement of 
affairs that concerned them all. As Rome grew in importance, 
so did this central representative part of it grow with it, until 
at last, in the time of the Cesars, it became the heart of the 
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mighty empire, where its pulse beat loudest. There the fate of the 
world was discussed. There the greatest statesmen and orators 
whom the world has ever seen achieved their grandest triumphs. 
There Cicero spoke, and Cesar ruled, and Horace meditated. 
If the Temple of Jerusalem was the shrine of religion, the 
Forum of Rome was the shrine of law; and no one who knows 
what the world owes to the unrivalled system of constructive 
legislation which the Romans possessed, and which has formed 
the model for the jurisprudence of every nation since, can fail 
to be deeply impressed on such a spot. Being thus the centre 
of the political power of the empire, the Roman Forum became 
also the focus of its architectural and civic splendour. It was 
crowded with marble temples, state buildings, and courts of 
law to such an extent, that we wonder how there was room for 
them all within such a narrow area. Monuments of great men, 
statues of Greek sculpture, colonnades, and porticoes, rich with 
the spoils of subject kingdoms, adorned its sides. The whole 
region was resplendent with all the pomp and luxury of pagan- 
ism in its proudest hour. 

Thus the Forum continued until the decay of the empire, 
when hordes of invaders buried its magnificence in ruins. At 
the beginning of the seventh century it must have been open 
and comparatively free from debris, as is proved by the fact 
that the column of Phocas, erected at that time, stood on the 
original pavement. Virgil says, in his account of the romantic 
interview of Evander with AEneas on the spot which was to be 
afterwards Rome—then a quiet pastoral scene, green with grass, 
and covered with bushes—that they saw herds of cattle 
wandering over the Forum, and browsing on the rich pasture 
around the shores of its blue lake. Strange, the law of circu- 
larity, after the lapse of two thousand years, brought round 
the same state of things in that storied spot. During the 
Middle Ages the Roman Forum was known only as the Campo 
Vaccino, the field of cattle. It was a forlorn waste, with a few 
ruins scattered over it, and two formal rows of poplar-trees 
running down the middle of it, and wild-eyed buffaloes and 
mouse-coloured oxen from the Campagna wandering over the 
solitude, and cropping the grass and green weeds that grew in 
the very heart of old Rome. When Gibbon conceived the 
idea of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, listening 
to the vespers of the Franciscan Friars in the dim church of 
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Ara Celi in the neighbourhood, the Forum was an unsightly 
piece of ground, covered with rubbish-heaps, with only a pillar 
or two emerging from the general filth. When Byron stood 
beside the “ nameless column with the buried base,’ commemo- 
rated in Childe Harold, he little dreamt what a rich collection 
of the relics of imperial times lay under his feet, as completely 
buried by the wrecks of ages as Pompeii and Herculaneum 
under the ashes and lava of Vesuvius. From fifteen to twenty 
feet of soil had accumulated over them. The work of exca- 
vation was begun sixty-five years ago by the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, who spent the last years of her life in Rome, and formed 
the centre of its brilliant society. Napoleon III, the late 
Emperor of the French, carried on the task thus auspiciously 
commenced, for the purpose of shedding light upon the parts 
of Roman history connected with the hero of his great work 
on Julius Cesar. In spite of much opposition from the Papal 
government, the work of exhumation was continued in fits and 
starts after the French emperor had given it up; and now the 
Italian government has taken the matter in hand, and the 
visitor may have the gratification of seeing every day a small 
gang of labourers, under the directorship of the accomplished 
Cavaliere Rosa, employed in removing the soil in the south- 
west corner, in the slow listless manner characteristic of Italian 
workmen. The British Archzological Society of Rome has 
given valuable aid according to the funds in its possession, and 
the contributions sent from this country for the purpose. Were 
a sufficient number of energetic English navvies employed, the 
whole Forum might be easily unveiled in a single month. As 
at present carried on the work may take several years. When 
first commenced, the changes caused by these excavations were 
regarded with no favourable eye by either the artists or the 
people of Rome. The trees were cut down, the mantle of 
verdure that for centuries had covered the spot—Nature’s 
appropriate pall for the decay of art—was ruthlessly torn up, 
and great unsightly holes and heaps of debris utterly destroyed 
the picturesque beauty of the scene. But the loss to romance 
was a gain to knowledge; and now that the greatest part of 
the Forum has been exposed and cleared down to the ancient 
pavement, we are able to form a much more vivid and accurate 
conception of what the place must have been in the days of 
the empire, and are in a position to identify buildings which 
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previously had been a theme for endless and violent disputes. 
It is a very interesting and suggestive coincidence that the 
Forum of Rome should have been thus disentombed at the 
very time that Italy rose from its grave of ages, and under a 
free and enlightened government, having its centre once more 
in the Eternal City, proved that it had inherited no small 
share of the spirit of the heroic past. 

Let us go over in brief detail the various objects of interest 
that may now be seen in the centre of Roman greatness. 
Numerous sources of information exist which enable us to 
identify these monuments, and to form some idea of what they 
were in their prime. Among these may be mentioned coins and 
medals of the emperors, with representations upon them of build- 
ings and sculptures in the Forum; a marblestonefoundat Ancyra, 
now Angouri in Phrygia, on which is a long inscription 
regarding the acts and achievements of Augustus, which is of 
the greatest value in determining the topography of the city ; 
the bas-reliefs on the Arch of Constantine, and on the marble 
screens of Trajan, recently excavated in the Forum itself, 
giving a view of its north-western and south-eastern ends ; 
and the remains of the antique marble plan of Rome, now 
preserved in the Capitoline Museum, originally affixed to the 
wall of the superb Temple of Rome, and discovered in frag- 
ments in 1867 in the garden of the monastery of Saints Cosma 
and Damiano. We also get most valuable help in the work of 
identification from the Itineraries of the middle ages—especially 
from that of the celebrated pilgrim from Einsiedlen, Zwingli’s 
town in Switzerland—who visited Rome in the eighth century, 
and left his manuscript to his own abbey, where it may still 
be seen. A vast apparatus of learning has been accumu- 
lated from the works of ancient classic authors by the great 
scholars who have written on the historical localities and build- 
ings of the Forum, from Donati to Becker; Nibby, Canina, 
Ampére, Bunsen, Plattner, and Uhrlich, in their magnificent 
works have supplied a mine of wealth, from which most subse- 
quent writers on the Forum have enriched their descriptions. 
The books at the head of this article are the most recent 
and valuable that have appeared upon the subject. They 
embody the additional data which have been furnished by the 
excavations now carried on in the locality, and which have 
made the solution of many uncertain problems more definite 
Mr Burn’s book is a standard one, based on original research, 
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and is written in a singularly clear and concise style, and con- 
tains a vast amount of information founded upon the interpre- 
tation and comparison of ancient texts. Nothing but praise 
is due to the monograph of Mr Nichols, whose topographical 
study of the Forum, illustrated by maps and plans taken on 
the spot, while the latest is by far the best and fullest. It 
supersedes all other works, and puts the student in possession 
of all that he requires to know regarding the past and present 
history of this remarkable spot, Much assistance may also be 
got from the Historic and Monumental Rome of the late Mr 
Charles J. Hemans, son of the celebrated poetess, whom I 
had the pleasure of knowing in Rome, and whose lamented 
death a year and a-half ago is a great loss to Christian and 
classic archeology. I regret that I cannot speak in wholly 
favourable terms of Mr Parker’s most valuable work on the 
Forum. It is somewhat confused, abounds in repetitions, and 
is so oddly arranged, that it is extremely inconvenient for 
reference. Some of his conclusions rest upon insufficient data, 
and he has not always treated the ideas of others with due 
respect. At the same time, his work is that of an enthusiast, 
who can say with pardonable pride, “ Few have had more 
opportunities of arriving at the truth.” To no one are we 
more indebted for the exhumation of the Forum; and his 
extensive series of photographs illustrating the excavations, 
have placed every student of one of the most interesting of all 
subjects, under deep obligations to him. 

The direction of the Forum is nearly from north to south, 
trending a little from north-east to south-west. It is surpris- 
ingly small to have contained such a large number of buildings, 
and to have bulked so largely in the eye of the world; its 
greatest length being only 671 feet, and its greatest breadth 
about 202 feet. Beginning at the north end, we see before us 
the vast mass of the ancient Capitol, the proudest symbol of 
the majesty of Rome—its dark face pierced and caverned with 
the toil of successive ages, and wearing indignantly upon its 
sullen brow the great staring medieval structures of the Roman 
municipality, crowned with the campanile of Michael Angelo. 
Until of late years, this renowned building was completely 
buried beneath a huge mound of rubbish. Now that it has 
been removed, the venerable fabric stands out distinctly to 
view, and we behold the massive walls of the Treasury, the 
Record Office, and the Senate House. The lowest part, con- 
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structed of huge blocks of volcanic stones, was the Hrarium 
or Public Treasury, and is supposed to have been formed out 
of the original wall of the city of the Sabines, which crowned 
the hill of Saturn, as the Capitoline Mount was originally 
called, long before Romulus laid the foundation of Rome. As 
the Roman army was paid in coppers, spacious cellars were 
required for storing the coin, and these were provided in the 
underground vaults of the Treasury, partially cut out of the 
voleanic rock of the Capitol, on which the building rests. 
Above the Treasury, on the second floor, we see the remains 
of the Doric portico of the Tabularium or Public Record Office, 
where the records of Rome, engraved upon bronze tablets, were 
kept. The place is now converted into an architectural 
museum, where all the most interesting sculptured fragments 
found in the Forum are preserved, and are exhibited by gas- 
light owing to the darkness. These buildings, it must be 
remembered, form the back of the Capitol fronting the Forum 
Strictly speaking, they do not belong to the Forum, which 
should be traced only from their verge. The view on the other 
side of the Capitol, where a gently-inclined staircase leads up 
from the streets to the piazza at the top, surrounded by the 
modern municipal buildings, raised upon the ancient substruc- 
tures above described, is quite different. But the present 
aspect of the Capitol is quite disappointing to one who comes 
to it seeking for evidences of its former grandeur, when it was 
at once a fortress and a temple, the head of the Roman State, 
and the shrine of its religion. There is no trace of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, to which the triumphal pro- 
cessions of the Roman armies led up, gorgeous with all the 
attractions of marble architecture, and the richest spoils of 
the world, the most splendid monument of human pride and 
glory which the world then contained. Probably its remains 
were used up in the construction of the gloomy old church of 
the Ara-Celi, which is supposed by most archeologists to 
stand upon its site. On the right of the excavated space, 
below the Tabularium, is the site of the Comitium or meeting- 
place of the Roman burgesses. This was by far the most im- 
portant spot in the Forum in the days of the Republic. It 
was not a covered building, but a templum or a consecrated 
space open to the air; in its area grew a fig-tree, in commemo- 
ration of the sacred tree which sheltered Romulus and Remus 
in their infancy; and we read of drops of blood and milk 
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falling upon it as omens from the sky. One of the stones 
on its pavement, from its extraordinary blackness, was called 
the tomb-stone of Romulus, and a number of statues adorned its 
sides, including those of Alcibiades, Pythagoras, the Three Sibyls, 
and Horatius Cocles. From its rostra or stone-platform 
addresses were delivered by political agitators to open-air 
assemblies of the people inthe Forum. The Comitium reminds 
us very strikingly of the municipal origin of the Roman empire. 
In primitive times that mode of government was admirably 
adapted to the necessities of the city; but when Rome became 
mistress of the world, it was found unfitted to discharge imperial 
functions; it was as if the aldermen of London passed laws 
and appointed offices for the whole United Kingdom. A 
single city cannot govern an empire; and its inhabitants as 
against the millions of Roman subjects from the Atlantic to 
the Euphrates, formed an oligarchy as narrow and exclusive 
as that of Venice. The establishment of the monarchical form 
of government overthrew the Comitium, and with it the very 
life of the Roman city ; but to the Roman empire it was a relief, 
for one master was less formidable than a million masters. 

So densely crowded were the historical buildings and remark- 
able sites in that part of the Forum which lay immediately 
behind the Capitol, that it is almost impossible now to identify 
their position or remains. This space forms the great battle- 
ground of the antiquaries, whose conclusions in many instances 
are mere guess-work. To the left of the Comitium was the 
Vulcanal, on whose elevated platform, round an altar dedicated 
to Vulcan, as on neutral ground, the Romans and Sabines met 
in primitive times to transact the business common to both. 
Immediately below it is a wide space paved with fragments of 
coloured marbles, and with indications of the ground-plan of a 
building. This is supposed to mark the site of the Temple of 
Concord, erected by the great general Camillus, after the expul- 
sion of the Gauls, to perpetuate the concord between the plebeians 
and patricians on the vexed question of the election of consuls. 
It was placed beside the old meeting-place of the privileged 
families. From the charred state of some of its sculptures 
discovered on the spot, it is supposed to have been 
destroyed by fire. It was restored and enlarged a hundred 
and twenty years before Christ by the Consul Opimius imme- 
diately after the murder of Caius Gracchus. To the classical 
student it is specially interesting as the place where Cicero 
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convoked the senate after the discovery of the Catiline con- 
spiracy. They were assembled on the 5th of December in the 
year 63 before Christ to deliberate on the punishment due to 
one of the greatest of crimes, political and religious. Among 
the senators convened on that memorable day were men of the 
highest political and philosophical renown, including Cesar 
and Cato, as well as Cicero. And the debate regarding the 
fate of the conspirators is deeply interesting, as expressive of 
the state of religous belief at the time. Cwsar, the chief 
pontiff, the highest functionary of the state religion, distinctly 
declared that there was no such thing as retribution beyond 
the grave, no future state of consciousness, no immortality of 
the soul; Cato, the most religious man in Rome, concurred 
with some hesitation ; and Cicero, the most consummate adept 
in the doctrines of the philosophic schools, left it an open 
question, as indeed hardly worth question at all. Death was 
therefore considered too mild a punishment for the impious 
treason of Catiline and his followers ; and a penalty, which 
should keep alive instead of extinguishing suffering, was 
unanimously advocated. We learn from this extraordinary 
argument how utter was the negation of all spiritual faith and 
hope ; how blank was the scepticism regarding a future state of 
retribution, the very foundation as we consider it of all true 
and rational religion, among the brightest intellects of Rome 
only thirty-seven years before the coming of Christ. The very 
name of the temple itself, dedicated not to a divine being as 
in amore pious age, but to a mere political abstraction, a mere 
symbol of a compact effected between two discordant parties 
in the state, indicated how greatly the Romans had declined 
from their primitive faith. 

But the most conspicuous of the ancient remains in this 
quarter, and the first to attract the notice of every visitor, are 
a cluster of three fine fluted Corinthian pillars, called at first 
the Temple of Jupiter, and then of Vespasian, but now 
definitely determined by Mr Parker to be the Temple of 
Saturn, for it is closely connected with the rarium, and the 
AErarium is said by several ancient authors to have led into the 
podium of the temple by a doorway in its wall still visible. 
This temple is supposed to be of very early origin, and to have 
marked the site of an ancientSabine altar to theoldest of the gods 
of Italy long before the arrival of the Romanus. To the left is 
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au Ionic portico of eight columns, very striking in appearance, 
which usually forms a most effective foreground in pictures of 
the Forum. This has been generally called the Temple of 
Saturn ; but Mr Parker has inferred, from several considerations 
which are somewhat doubtful, that it must be the Temple of 
Vespasian, built by Domitian, and afterwards renewed from 
the old materials by Septimius Severus. The temple was nearly 
entire so late as the fifteenth century ; but its cella was ruth- 
lessly destroyed shortly afterwards, and its marble ornaments 
used for making lime. The present group of pillars was so 
clumsily restored by the French at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, that they are seen to differ from each other in diameter, 
and the frieze is composed of fragments that do not harmonise. 
But the most remarkable monument of antiquity in this part 
is the marble triumphal Arch of Septimius Severus, which stands 
in front of the ruins of the Temple of Concord. It invaded 
the site of the republican Grecostasis, where foreign ambassadors 
waited for an audience of the senate, and occupied part of the 
area of the Comitium, whose original character was thereby 
destroyed ; for it was erected at a time when men ceased to 
care for the venerable associations connected with the early 
history of their city. One gazes upon this monument of 
Roman power and pride with deep respect, for it has stood 
nearly seventeen centuries; and thoughrusty and sorely battered, 
and its sculptures much mutilated, it is still one of the most 
solid and perfect relics of imperial times. It was raised to 
commemorate the wars of Septimius Severus in Parthia and 
Arabia ; and represents among its carvings the goddess Rome 
receiving the homage of the Eastern nations. It exhibits on 
its panels many scenes connected with his campaigns, the 
memory of which no humane man would have liked to per- 
petuate. On the upper part of the Arch is a large inscription 
in honour of the emperor and his two sons, Caracalla and Geta. 
The name of Geta, however, was afterwards erased by his 
brother when he had murdered him,and other words substituted. 
Marks of the erasure may still be seen perfectly distinct after 
all these centuries, and vividly recall the terrible associations of 
the incident. We are reminded thereby of the obliteration of 
Sennacherib’s face on the sculptured walls of his Assyrian palace 
by his twosons after they had murdered their father,asis attested 
to this day by one of the fragments from this palace in the British 
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Museum. The dislike which Caracalla and Geta had for each 
other was so virulent that their father took them both with him 
to Britain, in order that they might forget their mutual 
animosity while engaged in active warfare. Septimius Severus 
died during this campaign at York, and his sons returned to 
Rome to work out soon after the domestic tragedy of which 
this Arch reminds us. On the top of the Arch there was 
originally a bronze group of a chariot and four horses, with the 
emperor and his sons driving it. But this was removed at an 
early date ; and in the Middle Ages the summit of the Arch sup- 
ported the campanile of the church of St Sergius and Bacchus 
that was built up against its sides. A little to the left, the 
road passing under the Arch joins the Clivus Capitolinus which 
wound through the Forum, and led up to the great Temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitol. The pavement of this ancient road 
which still exists is formed of broad hexagonal slabs of lava, 
and is as smooth and as finely jointed at this day as when the 
triumphal processions of the victorious Roman generals used 
to pass over it. 

At the western corner of the Arch of Severus are the scanty 
remains of a tall conical pyramid, about fifteen feet in diameter, 
which is identified as the Milliarium Auwreum, or golden 
milestone. On this celebrated pillar, placed in the exact centre 
of old Rome, and therefore supposed to be the same as the 
Umbilicus Rome, were inscribed all distances within and with- 
out the walls. The Roman roads throughout the empire 
terminated at this point. With this central milestone was 
connected that admirable system of roads which the Romans 
constructed in our distant island; and it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the principal railway lines in England are 
identical with the general direction of the old Roman roads. 
The Antonine Way is now the Great-Western Railway, and the 
Roman Watling Street, which ran diagonally across the country 
from Chester in the north-west to Dover in the south-east, is 
now replaced by the Dover, London, Birmingham, Grand 
Junction, Chester, and Crewe Railways. The reason of this 
union of ancient and modern lines of communication is obvious. 
The Romans formed their roads for the purpose of transporting 
their armies from place to place, and at certain distances along 
the roads a series of military stations were established. In 
course of time these stations became villages, towns, and cities 
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such as Chester, Leicester, Lancaster, Manchester, &c., all 
obviously derived from castra,a camp. Thus, strange as it may 
appear, the Milliarium Aureum of the Roman Forum has had 
much to do with the origin of our most ancient and important 
towns, and with the formation of the great lines of railway 
that now carry on the enormous traffic between them. Man- 
chester cotton and the golden milestone in the heart of old 
Rome may seem to have had as little in common as Tenterden 
Steeple and Goodwin Sands; but in this world of close and 
unexpected inter-relationships we find that they are intimately 
connected as cause and effect. 

The exposed vaults immediately behind the Comitium and 
the Arch of Severus, bounding the Forum in this direction, are 
richly draped witb the long, delicate fronds of the maidenhair 
fern. Shaded from the sun, it grows here in the crevices of 
the old walls in greater luxuriance and profusion than else- 
where in the city. There is something almost pathetic in this 
association of the frailest and most exquisite of Nature’s pro- 
ductions with the ruins of the mightiest and most-enduring of 
man’s works. Strength that is crumbling to dust and ashes, and 
tender beauty that ever clings to the skirts of time, as she 
steps over the sepulchres of power, have here in their combina- 
tion a deep significance. The growth of the soft fern on the 
mouldering old stones seems like the sad, swect smile of Nature 
over a decay with which she sympathises, but which she cannot 
share. The same feeling took possession of me when wander- 
ing over the ruins of the Palaces of the Caesars on a sunny 
February afternoon, I saw above the hoary masses of stone the 
rose-tinted bloom of almond-trees. Out of the grey relics of 
man’s highest hour of pride, the leafless almond-rod blos- 
somed as of old in the holy place of the Hebrew Tabernacle ; 
and its miracle of colour and tenderness was like the crimson 
glow that lingers at sunset upon Alpine heights, telling of a 
glory that had long vanished from the spot. 

Beneath these fern-draped vaults is the oldest prison in the 
world. The celebrated Mamertine Prison takes us back to the 
very foundation of the city. It was regarded in the time of 
the Cesars as one of the most ancient relics of Rome, and was 
invested with peculiar interest because of its venerable asso- 
ciations. It consists of a series of vaults excavated out of the 
solid tufa rock, where it slopes down from the Capitoline Hill 
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into the Forum, each lined with massive blocks of red volcanic 
stone. For a long time these vaults have been used as cellars 
under a row of tall squalid-looking houses built over them 
between the Via di Marforio and the Vicolo del Ghettarello ; 
and the senses of sight and smell, very specially the latter, give 
convincing proof that where prisoners of state used to be con- 
fined, provisions of wine, cheese, and oil have been stored. The 
prison has recently passed into the possession of the British 
and American Archeological Society of Rome, which pays a 
certain rent to the Italian Government for its use. By this 
society it is illuminated and shown every Monday afternoon 
during the season. One of the members conducts the party 
through the upper and lower prisons, and explains everything 
of interest connected with them. Mr Parker, whose labours 
have done so much to elucidate this part of ancient Rome, was 
the guide on the occasion of my visit; and as the party was 
unusually small, we had a better opportunity of seeing what 
was to be seen, and hearing the guide’s observations. The 
uppermost vault is still below the level of the surrounding soil, 
and the entrance to it is by the church of San Giuseppe di 
Falegnami, the patron of the Roman joiners, built over it. 
Beneath is a subterranean chapel, forming a sort of crypt to 
the upper church, called San Pietro in Carcere, containing a 
curious ancient crucifix, an object of great veneration, and 
hung round with blazing lamps and rusty daggers, pistols, and 
other deadly instruments, the votive offerings of bandits and 
assassins who sought at this shrine of the chief of the apostles 
to make their peace with heaven. Descending from the 
chapel by a flight of steps we come through a modern door, 
opened through the wall for the convenience of the pilgrims 
who annually visit the sacred spot in crowds, to the ancient 
vestibule, or grand chamber of the prison, commonly called the 
Prison of St Peter from the church tradition which asserts that 
the great apostle was confined here by order of Nero before 
his martyrdom. The pillar to which he was bound is still 
pointed out in the cell; and Mr Parker, lifting up its cover, 
shewed us a well in the pavement of the floor, which is said to 
have sprung up miraculously to furnish water for the baptism 
of the jailors Processus and Martinianus whom he had con- 
verted ; though, unfortunately for this tradition, the fountain is 
described by Plutarch as existing in the time of Jugurtha’s 
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imprisonment. Indeed there is every reason to believe that 
this chamber was originally a well-house or a subterranean 
cistern for collecting water at the foot of the Capitol, from 
which circumstance it derived its name of Tullianum, from 
tullius, the old Etruscan word for spring, and not from 
Servius Tullius, who was erroneously supposed to have built it. 
The whole chamber in primitive times was filled with water, 
and the hole in the roof was used for drawing it out. Mr 
Parker gave us a little of the water in a goblet, but, notwith- 
standing its sacred reputation, it tasted very much like ordin- 
ary water, being very cool and fresh, with a slight medicinal 
taste. He also pointed our attention to a rugged hollow in the 
wall of the staircase, and told us that this was the print of St 
Peter’s head in the hard stone, said to have been produced as 
he stumbled and fell against it, coming down the stair a 
chained prisoner. It requires no small amount of devotional 
credulity to recognise the likeness, or to believe the story. 
But there is no need for having recourse to such ecclesiastical 
legends in order to produce a solemn impression in this 
chamber. Its classical associations are sufficient of themselves 
to powerfully affect the imagination. There is no reason to 
doubt the common belief that this is the identical cell in 
which the famous Jugurtha was starved to death. The 
romantic history of this African king is familiar to all readers 
of Sallust, who gives a masterly account of the Jugurthine 
war. When finally defeated, after having long defied the 
Roman army, his person was taken possession of by 
treachery, and carried in chains to Rome, where he adorned 
the triumphal procession of his conqueror Marius, and was 
finally cast into this cell, perishing there of cold and hunger. 
What a terrible ending to the career of a fierce, free soldier, 
who had spent his life on horseback in the boundless sultry 
deserts of Western Africa! The temperature of the place is 
exceedingly damp and chill. Jugurtha himself, when stripped 
of his clothes by the greedy executioners, and let down into 
it from the hole in the roof, exclaimed with grim humour, 
“ By Hercules, how cold your bath is!” A more hideous and 
heart-breaking dungeon it is impossible to imagine. Nota 
ray of light can penetrate the profound darkness of this living 
tomb. Sallust spoke of the appearance of it in his day, from 
the filth, the gloom, and the smell, as simply terrific. The 
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height of the vault is about sixteen feet, its length thirty feet, 
and its breadth twenty-two feet. It is cased with huge 
masses of volcanic stone, arranged in courses, converging 
towards the roof, not on the principle of the arch, but 
extending horizontally to a centre, as we see in some of the 
Etruscan tombs. This peculiar style of construction proves 
the very high antiquity of the chamber. It is especially 
interesting, to use the words of Freeman, “as showing that men 
were at this time making various attempts to bring stones, so 
as to overlap and support one another; but the perfect arch, 
with its stones poised in mid-air by a law of mutual mechanical 
support, had not yet rewarded their efforts.” 

Besides Jugurtha, several other notable prisoners were 
confined in this cell. It played the same part in Roman 
history which the Tower of London has done in our own. 
Here, by the orders of Cicero, were strangled Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and one or two more of the accomplices of Catiline 
in his famous conspiracy. Here was murdered, under circum- 
stances of great baseness, Vercingetorix, the young and gallant 
chief of the Gauls, whose bravery called forth the highest 
qualities of Julius Ceesar’s military genius, and who, when 
success abandoned his arms, boldly gave himself up as an 
offering to appease the anger of the Romans. Here perished 
Sejanus, the minister and son-in-law of Tiberius, who was 
detected in a conspiracy against the emperor, and richly 
deserved his fate on account of his cruelty and treachery. 
Here also was put to death Simon Bar-Gioras, the governor of 
the revolted Jews during the last dreadful siege of Jerusalem, 
who was taken prisoner, and after gracing the triumph of the 
emperor Titus at Rome, shared the fate which usually hap- 
pened to captives after such an exhibition. 

From the Tullianum or Prison of St Peter, we were led 
through a tortuous subterranean passage of Etruscan character, 
a hundred yards long, cut out of the rock. It was so low that 
we had to stoop all the way, and in some places almost to 
creep, and so narrow that a very stout person would have 
some difficulty in forcing himself through. The floor was 
here and there wet with the overflowing of neighbouring 
drains, which exhaled a noisome stench; and we had to pick 
our steps carefully through thick greasy mud, which on the 
slopes was very slippery and disagreeable. We followed each 
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other in Indian file, stooping low, each with a wax taper 
burning dimly in the damp atmosphere, and presenting a most 
picturesque appearance. This passage was discovered only a 
few years ago. Numerous passages of a similar nature are 
said to penetrate the volcanic rock on which the Capitol stands, 
in every direction, like the galleries of an ant’s nest. Some of 
these have been exposed, and others walled up. They 
connected the Prison with the Cloaca, and doubtless furnished 
means by which the bodies of criminals who had been executed 
might be secretly disposed of. The passage in question brought 
us to four other chambers, each darker and more dismal than 
the other, and partially filled with heaps of rubbish and 
masses of stone that had fallen from their own roofs and sides. 
At the top of each vault there was a man-hole for letting a 
prisoner down with cords into it. A visit to these six vaults 
of the Mamertine Prison gives one an idea that can never be 
forgotten of the cruelty and tyranny which underlay all the 
gorgeous despotism of Rome, alike in the kingly, republican, 
and imperial periods. Some of the remains may still be seen 
of the Scale Gemonia, the “steps of sighs,” down which the 
bodies of those who were executed were thrown, to be exposed 
to the insults of the populace. The only circumstance that 
relieves the intolerable gloom of the associations of the Prison 
is, that Nevius is said to have written two of his plays while 
he was confined in it for his attacks on the aristocracy, a 
circumstance which links it to the Tower of London, which has 
also its literary reminiscences. After having been immured 
so long in such disagreeable physical darkness, appropriate 
emblem of the deeds of horror committed in it, we were truly 
glad to catch at last a faint glimmer of daylight shimmering 
into the uppermost passage, and to emerge into the open 
sunshine, from beneath a house at the further end of the 
Vicolo del Ghettarello. 

Passing below the modern carriage-road which leads up to 
the Piazza del Campidoglio in front of the Capitol, and cuts the 
Forum into two parts, concealing a considerable portion of it, 
the first object we observe on the other side is the “ nameless 
column” of Childe Harold, which long stood with its base 
buried, and was taken for the ruins of a temple. When 
excavated in 1813 it was found to stand on an isolated 
pedestal, with an inscription recording that it was erected by 
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the exarch Smaragdus to the emperor Phocas ; and the mode 
in which the offering was made was worthy of the infamous 
subject and the venal dedicator. Nothing can be clearer from 
the style of the monument than that it was stolen from the 
Temple of Saturn adjoining; for it is an exact fellow of the three 
graceful Corinthian pillars still standing in front of the 
rarium. Beside the Pillar of Phocas are two large marble 
screens or parapets, with magnificent bas-reliefs sculptured on 
both sides. They were discovered about five years ago in 
situ, and are among the most interesting and important 
objects that have been brought to light by the recent excava- 
tions in the Forum. Their peculiar form has given rise to 
much controversy ; some antiquarians regarding them as an 
avenue along which voters went up to the poll at the popular 
elections of consuls, designed either to preserve the voters 
from the pressure of the mob, or to prevent any but properly 
qualified persons from getting admission ; while others believe 
that the passage between the double screen led to an altar. 
This latter opinion seems the more plausible of the two, for 
the sculptures on one side represent three animals—a bull, a 
ram, and a boar, adorned with ribbons and vitte, walking in 
file, which were usually sacrificed for the purification of Rome 
at the Lustrum, as the census taken every five years was called. 
In connection with this expiatory sacrifice of the Suovetaurilia, 
it may be interesting to mention that as late as the period of 
St Paul’s residence in Rome, and at the time of the first per- 
secution of the Christians, ancient pagan rites were being cele- 
brated in the Forum, in which the use of iron was forbidden, 
and only stone hatchets could be employed in slaughtering 
animals, and only earthen vessels used in carrying the necessary 
parts of the sacrifices into the temples. Treaties were also 
ratified by striking the victim offered on the occasion with a 
flint hatchet. This custom was doubtless a survival of what 
is called distinctively the stone age, and brings us back in 
imagination to the primitive inhabitants of this part of Italy 
long before the use of iron or bronze was known; and it is a 
proof how little reliance can be placed upon the chronological 
lines of demarcation of the archeologist ; for, besides the 
above instance of a very primitive epoch projecting far into a 


highly civilised one, we have the case of the flint-knives with 
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which the rite of circumcision was usually performed as late 
as the age of Joshua, when the use of metals was universal ; 
and in our own remote western islands, even at the present 
day, we see earthen vessels made by the natives as rude as any 
of the urns of the stone age. During the so-called three grand 
periods of civilisation, iron, bronze, flint, and bone were used at 
the same time by races from Central Asia to the British Isles, 
according as circumstances were favourable, or tbe reverse. 
The other sculptures on the marble screens consist of a 
number of human figures in greater or less relief; one of 
them being supposed to commemorate the provision made by 
Trajan “for the children of poor or deceased citizens in the 
orphanage which he was the first to found in Rome; and the 
other, the burning of the deeds which contained the evidence 
of the public debt of the Roman citizens, which the emperor 
generously cancelled. But the chief significance of the sculp- 
tures lies in their background of architectural and other 
objects indicating the locality of the scenes represented. They 
place before us a view of the Forum as it appeared in the 
time of Trajan, and enable us to identify the various objects 
which then crowded it, and to fix their relative position. The 
topographical importance of these reliefs has been well dis- 
cussed by Signor Brizio and Professor Henzen in the Proceed- 
ings of the Roman Archeological Institute ; and also in a 
paper read by Mr Nichols before the Society of Antiquaries 
in London in 1875. By translating into perspective their 
somewhat conventional representations of temples, basilicas, 
and arches, Mr Nichols has given us in his monograph on the 
subject two very effective pictorial restorations of the Forum 
as it was in the days of Trajan. Both the screens exhibit, 
very distinctly sculptured, a fig-tree and a statue on a 
pedestal, which are interesting from their classical associations. 
The tree is not the famous Ruminal fig-tree originally of the 
Palatine and then of the Comitium, but, as Pliny tells us, 
a self-sown tree which grew in the mid Forum on the site of 
the Lake of Curtius, which in Ovid’s time, as we learn from 
himself, was a dry space of natural ground marked off by a 
low fence, and including an altar. This fig-tree, along with a 
vine and an olive, which grew associated with it, was much 
prized on account of the shade which it afforded. The figure 
under the fig-tree, carrying a vine-stem on its left shoulder, 
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and uplifting its right arm, has been recognised as that of 
Marsyas, whose statue was often put in market-places as an 
emblem of plenty and indulgence. Martial, Horace, Seneca, 
and Pliny all allude to this statue in the Forum, which stood 
near the edge of the Lake of Curtius, and was crowned with 
garlands by Julia, the licentious daughter of Augustus during 
her disgraceful assignations beside it with ber lovers at night. 
On the east side of the Forum the excavations have been 
stopped in the meantime, as the modern level of the ground 
is occupied by valuable houses, and two very interesting old 
churches, Santa Martina and St Adriano. Under the part 
not yet exhumed lie the remains of the earliest of all the 
Basilicas, the Basilica of Porcia, built by the elder Cato in the 
immediate vicinity of the Curia, and also those of the famous 
Basilica Aimilia, which probably extended along the greater 
part of the east side of the Forum. Some of the most im- 
portant monuments of ancient Rome, known to us only by the 
writings of classic authors, doubtless lie buried in this locality 
Under the church of Sta Martina, the famous Curia Hostilia or 
Senate House, attributed to king Tullus Hostilius, stood. The 
original building was destroyed by fire at the funeral of 
Clodius, through the carelessness of the populace, who insisted 
upon burning his body within it ; but it was replaced by the 
Curia Julia, which was rebuilt by Augustus, who added to it 
an important structure, called in the Ancyran inscription 
Chalcidicum, for the convenience of the senators. Around it 
stood the statues of men who had rendered important services 
to the state; and not far off was an altar and statue of Victory, 
which formed the last rallying-ground of expiring paganism 
against the dominating Christianity of the empire. In the 
year 382 the Christian party had removed this altar and 
statue; and when their restoration was demanded by Sym- 
toachus, the request was refused by Ambrose, as opposed to 
the conscience of the Christian senators; and this decision 
being ratified by the votes of the assembly, the doom of 
paganism, as the national religion, was in consequence sealed. 
The Curia Julia ceased to serve its original purpose at the 
death of Caligula, when the consuls convoked the senate in 
the Capitol instead, to mark their aversion to the rule of the 
Cesars ; and the building was probably burnt down finally in 
the time of Diocletian, One of the most curious uses to which 
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it was put, was to mark the Suprema tempestas, which closed 
the hours of legal business, by means of its shadow projected 
on the pavement; a primitive mode of reckoning time which 
existed before the first Punic war, and was afterwards super- 
seded by a sun-dial and a clepsydra or water-clock erected in 
the Forum. In front of the church of S. Adriano, originally 
built by Pope Honorius I. in the year 630, are some fragments 
of the Basilica Amilia, erected on the site of the Basilica 
Fulvia, and superseded by a more splendid building called the 
Basilica Paulli. The building of this last Basilica was inter- 
rupted for a long time by the disorders consequent on the 
assassination of Cesar. When finished, it was considered to 
be one of the most magnificent buildings in the world; and 
was especially admired on account of its beautiful columns of 
Phrygian marble, afterwards removed to decorate the church 
of St Paul outside the gate, where some of them that survived 
the burning of the old edifice may be seen behind the high 
altar of the new. Between the Curia and the Basilica Emilia 
is supposed to have stood the celebrated Temple of Janus, 
built according to Livy by Numa Pompilius, the closing or 
opening of which was the signal of peace or war. It was 
probably at first one of the ancient gates in a line of fortifica- 
tions uniting the Capitol with the Palatine; and afterwards 
comprised, besides a passage-way through which a great 
part of the traffic of Rome passed, a diminutive bronze temple 
containing a bronze statue of the venerable deity of the 
Sabines, whose one face looked to the east, and the other to 
the west. The bronze gates of the temple were closed by 
Augustus for the third time after the battle of Actium, and 
finally shut when Christianity became the religion of the 
empire. Procopius saw the temple still standing in the sixth 
century ; and he tells us that, during the siege of the city by 
the Goths, when it was defended by Belisarius, some of the 
adherents of the old pagan superstition made a secret attempt 
to open the shrine and set the god at liberty. 

Between the Basilica Aimilia and the open Forum ran a 
row of shops called the Taberne Nove, tenanted at first by 
butchers and schoolmasters, and afterwards by silversmiths. 
They were under arcades like those of Bologna, Turin, Berne, 
and the Rows of Chester ; and from their projecting balconies 
the games in the Forum could be viewed, From one of the 
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butcher’s stalls in this place Virginius seized the knife with 
which he slew his daughter, as related so pathetically by 
Macaulay in his Lays of Ancient Rome. And near it was the 
altar of Venus Cloacina, where the Romans and the Sabines 
underwent purification in token of their mutual reconciliation 
after the last battle in the Forum. Livy relates that the spot 
on which this altar stood was the scene of the death of Vir- 
ginia. At the back of the shops ran a street called after the 
three Sibyls or Fates, whose bronze statues, the oldest in the 
city, stood upon the edge of it. This street was the special 
resort of brokers and money-lenders who made the Basilica 
Paulli the Bourse or Exchange of Rome. One gazes at the 
wall of earth and rubbish, fifteen feet deep, marking the pre- 
sent limit of the excavations in this direction, with a profound 
longing that the obstruction could be removed at once, and 
the rich antiquarian treasures lying hid underneath brought 
to light. Few things in Rome appealed more powerfully to 
my curiosity than this huge bank of debris, behind and 
beneath which imagination was free to picture all kinds of 
possibilities. On the part that has been uncovered, we see 
a row of brick bases on which had stood monuments of gilt 
bronze to some of the distinguished men of Rome; the remains 
of a line of shops of the third century demolished during the 
excavations ; the pedestal of what is said by some to have been 
Domitian’s and by others Constantine’s gigantic equestrian 
statue ; and farther down, rude heaps of masonry, belonging 
to the substructures of the Rostra and Temple of Julius 
Cesar. Part of the curved wall of the Rostra may still be 
seen built of large blocks of travertine; and in front is a fixed 
platform, where a large number of people could stand and listen 
to the speaker. This Rostra is specially interesting because 
it was constructed in the year of Cesar’s death, and was 
intended to mark the design of the great triumvir to destroy 
the memory of the old oligarchy by separating the rostra or 
“hustings” from their former connection with the senate and 
comitia, and make them entirely popular institutions. The 
front of it was afterwards adorned by Augustus with the beaks 
of ships taken at Actium. The small Herodn or Temple of 
Cesar behind the Rostra was erected on the spot where the 
body of Cesar was burned before the house which he had so 
long inhabited, and in a part of the Forum especially associated 
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with his greatest political triumphs. It superseded an altar 
and lofty column of Numidian marble, at which the people had 
previously offered sacrifices to the memory of their idol, the 
first mortal in Rome raised to the rank of the gods; an honour 
justified not only by his great deeds, but also by his alleged 
descent from Venus Anadyomene. 

Running down the middle of the Forum is a rough, ancient 
causeway, with its blocks of lava still in their original position, 
but so disjointed that it is no easy task walking over them. 
On the other side is the raised platform of the Basilica Julia 
of Augustus, extending from north to south, the whole length 
of the Forum, with steps leading up to it from the paved street. 
This stupendous law court, the grandest in Rome where Trajan 
sat to administer justice, and from whose roof Caligula 
day after day lavishly threw down money to the people, has, 
by its own identity being established beyond dispute, more 
than any other discovery helped to determine the typography 
of the Roman Forum. It was begun by Julius Cesar on the site 
of the older Basilica Sempronia, which had previously partially 
replaced the Veteres Taberne or shops of early times required for 
the trades carried on in a market-place, and also the schools for 
children where Appius Claudius had first seen Virginia read- 
ing. Having been partially destroyed by fire, Augustus after- 
wards completed and greatly enlarged the building. It was 
used as the place of meeting of the Centumviri, a court which 
we learn from the younger Pliny, who himself practised before 
it, had a hundred and eigit judges sitting in four separate 
tribunals, within sight and hearing of one another, like the 
old courts in Westminister Hall. The Basilica is not yet 
entirely excavated, a large part of its breadth being still under 
modern buildings. It consisted of a series of plain, massive 
arches built of travertine. The pavement is wonderfully per- 
fect, being composed of a mosaic pattern of valuable marbles, 
doubtless saved from destruction or removal to build some 
church or palace by the fortunate circumstance that the ruins 
of the Basilica covered and concealed them at an early period. 
The rows of brick arches seen on the platform are mere modern 
restorations, unwarrantably placed there by Cavaliere Rosa to 
indicate the supposed original plan of the building. At the south 
end of it an opening in the pavement shows a part of the 
Cloaca Maxima, with the sewerage passing through it under- 
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neath. The ancient street that has been uncovered at the 
south end of the Basilica Julia, between it and the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, is undoubtedly the famous Vicus Tuscus, so 
called after the Etruscan soldiers who belonged to the army of 
Porsenna, and being defeated at Ariccia, took refuge in this 
part of Rome. This street, so often mentioned by classic writers, 
led to the Circus Maximus, and is now identified with the Via 
dei Fienili; the point of departure from the Forum being 
marked by a statue of Vertumnus, the Etruscan god, the ruined 
pedestal of which, in all likelihood, is that which has lately been 
unveiled on the steps at the north-east corner of the Basilica 
Julia. It was considered almost as sacred as the Via Sacra 
itself, being the route taken by the great procession of the 
Circensian games, in which the statues of the gods were carried 
in cars from the Capitol through the Forum to thecircus. In 
front of the Basilica Julia, and on the opposite side of the 
way, so numerous were the statues which Julius Cesar con- 
trived to crowd together, that the Emperor Constantine, during 
his famous visit to Rome, is said to have been almost stupified 
with amazement. Some such feeling is produced in our own 
minds when we reflect that the bewildering array of grandest 
sculptures in the Roman galleries, admired by a concourse of 
pilgrims from every country, are but the chance discoveries of the 
gardener’s spade or the builder’s mattock, objects unnoticed 
by history, and of no account in their own time. What must 
have been the feast of glory and splendour of which these are 
but the crumbs ! 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the ruins of the Forum are 
the three marble columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux 
near the Basilica Julia. They are the only prominent objects 
on the south-west side of the Forum ; and at once arrest the eye 
by their matchless symmetry and grace. Time has dealt very 
hardly with them, battering their shapely columns and rich 
Corinthian capitals, and discolouring their pure white Pentelic 
marble. But it has not succeeded in destroying their wonder- 
ful beauty; and the russet hues with which they have been 
stained by the long lapse of the ages, have rather added to 
them the charm of antique picturesqueness. They rest upon 
a huge mound of broken masonry, in the interstices of which 
Nature has sown her seeds of minute life, which spread over 
it a tender pall of bright vegetation. The three columns are 
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bound together by iron rods; and still further kept in position 
by the fragments of architrave and cornice supported by them. 
They are forty-eight feet in height, and nearly five feet in 
diameter ; while their flutings are nine inches across. Around 
the basement a large quantity of broken columns, capitals, and 
pedestals has been disinterred, some of which have acquired 
an historic renown on account of the purposes which they 
have served in the fine arts. Michael Angelo converted one 
huge fragment into the pedestal of the celebrated bronze 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, which he transferred 
from its original site in front of the Arch of Septimius Severus, 
where it had stood for thirteen or fourteen centuries to the 
front of the Capitol; while out of another fragment Raphael 
carved the well-known statue of Jonah sitting on a whale, to 
be seen in the Chigi Chapel of Sta Maria del Popolo, the only 
piece of sculpture executed by the immortal painter. It is 
only five years since the Italian government has entirely exca- 
vated the ruins, and thus set at rest the numerous contro- 
versies among antiquaries regarding its true name. 

The temple of Castor and Pollux probably dates as far back 
as the year 487 before Christ, when the Dictator Postumius 
vowed to build amonument in commemoration of his victory 
at the great battle of Lake Regillus, with which the mythical 
history of Rome closes. It recalls the well-known romantic 
legend of the mysterious interference of the Dioscuri in that 
memorable struggle which Macaulay has woven into one of 
the most spirited of his Lays. The templ is supposed to have 
been erected on the spot where the divine Twins announced 
the victory to the people in the Forum at the close of the day. 
About twenty feet from the eastern corner of the temple are 
slight remains of a shallow oval basin, which has been identified 
as the lake or fountain of Juturna, the wife of Janus the 
Sabine war-god, where the Dioscuri washed their armour 
and horses from the blood and dust of the fray. It was 
probably at first a natural spring gushing out of the tufa 
rock of the Palatine Hill; but being dried up, it became in 
later times a lacus or basin artificially supplied with water. 
For long ages afterwards the anniversary of the great battle 
was celebrated every year on the fifteenth of July, by a splendid 
pageant worthy of the greatness of the empire. The Roman 
knights clothed in purple robes, and crowned with olive wreaths, 
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and bearing their trophies, first offered sacrifice in the shrine 
of Castor and Pollux, and then formed a procession, in which 
five thousand persons sometimes took part, which filed in front 
of the temple, and marched through the city. 

The original building having stood for nearly five hundred 
years, it began to exhibit signs of decay, and accordingly it 
was rebuilt upon the old foundations by Augustus, and dedicated 
by Tiberius. The podium or mass of rubble masonry therefore 
which we see beneath the three columns at the present day 
belongs to the time of the kings, while the columns themselves 
belong to the imperial period. Caligula used the temple as 
a vestibule to his palace on the Palatine Hill immediately 
behind. On the brow of that hill, separated only by the 
pavement of the modern street, projects a labyrinth of vaults, 
arches, and broken walls, a mighty maze of desolation with- 
out a plan, so interspersed with verdure and foliage, that “ it 
looks as much a landscape as a ruin.” This is supposed to be 
the palace of Caligula; and its remains abundantly attest the 
extraordinary magnificence of this imperial domain, which 
contained all that was rich and rare from the golden East, 
from beyond the snowy Alps, and from Greece, the home of 
art. The substructions of this mighty ruin are truly astonishing ; 
they are so vast, so massive, so enduring, that they seem as if 
built by giants. Concealed by modern houses built up against 
the foot of the palace, some of the remains of the famous bridge 
which Caligula threw obliquely over the Forum can be made 
out; two of the tall brick piers are visible above the houses, 
and in the gable of the outer house the spring of one of the 
arches can be distinctly seen. The bridge was constructed by 
Caligula for the purpose of connecting his palace with the 
Capitol, on the summit of which stood the magnificent Temple 
of Jupiter, so that, as he said himself, he might be able to 
converse conveniently with his colleague, the greatest of the 
gods! It is probable that it served more than one purpose ; 
that it was used both as an aqueduct and a road for horses 
and chariots from the Palatine to the Capitol. Be this as it 
may, it must have been a stupendous structure, nearly a quarter 
of a mile long, and about a hundred feet high, striding over 
the whole diagonal of the Forum, with a double or triple tier 
of arches, like the remains of the Claudian aqueduct that spans 
the Campagna. 
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The immediate vicinity of the Temple of Castor and Pollux is 
full of interest to the classical student. To the right of it, on the 
other side of the modern street, is the church of Sta Maria 
Liberatrice, built in the usual style of Romanesque architec- 
ture, and presenting nothing worthy of particular notice either 
outside or inside. But it occupies the site of the Regia or Royal 
Palace, the official residence of the early kings of Rome, and 
afterwards, during the whole period of the Republic, of the 
Pontifex Maximus, as the real head of the State as well as the 
Church. Numa Pompilius resided here in the hope that, by 
occupying neutral ground, he might conciliate the Latins of 
the Palatine and the Sabines of the Capitoline Hills. It was 
also the home of Julius Cesar during the greater part of his 
life, where Calpurnia, his wife, dreamed that the pediment of 
the house had fallen down, and the sacred weapons in the 
Sacrarium were stirred by a supernatural power ; an omen that 
was but too truly fulfilled when Cesar went forth to the Forum 
on the fatal Ides of March, and was carried back a bloody 
corpse from the Curia of Pompey. It ceased to become the 
residence of the Pontifex, when Augustus bought the house of 
Hortensius on the Palatine, and elected to dwell there instead ; 
and was therefore given over to the Vestal Virgins to increase 
their scanty accommodation. The Atriwm Veste or convent of 
the Vestal Virgins adjoined the Regia; and behind it, along 
the lower slope of the Palatine, stretched the sacred grove of 
Vesta, which seems to have been used as a place of privileged 
interment for the sisterhood, as a number of grave-stones with 
the names of vestal virgins upon them were found in digging 
the foundations of the church of Sta Maria Liberatrice in the 
seventeenth century. The residence of the Pontifex Maximus 
and of the Vestal Virgins who were regarded as the highest and 
holiest personages in the State, gave an air of great respecta- 
bility to this neighbourhood ; and it became in consequence 
the fashionable quarter of Rome. Close beside the house of 
the Vestal Virgins was the far-famed Temple of Vesta, in which 
they ministered. The podium or basement of this temple, 
which is a mere circular mound of rough masonry, has recently 
been disinterred in front of the church of Sta Maria Libera- 
trice. 

The worship of Vesta, the goddess of the household fire, 
was one of the most primitive forms of religion. It survived 
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an old world of exhausted craters and extinct volcanoes, with 
which was buried a world of lost nations. The Pelasgians 
brought to Italy the stone of the domestic hearth, the founda- 
tion of the family, and the tombstone, the boundary of the 
fields divided after the death of the head of the family, the 
foundation of property ; and upon this double base arose the 
great distinctive edifice of the Roman Law, the special gift of 
Rome to the civilisation of the world. Rhea Sylvia, mother 
of Romulus, was a Vestal Virgin of Alba, which shows that the 
worship of Vesta existed in this region long before the founda- 
tion of Rome. The origin of the first temple and of the insti- 
tutions of Vestal Virgins for its service was attributed to Numa 
Pompilius. The first building, as Ovid tells us, was constructed 
with wattled walls and a thatched roof. It was the public 
hearth of the new city, round which were gathered all the 
private ones. On it burned continually the sacred fire which 
was believed to have been brought from Troy, and the con- 
tinuance of which was connected by superstition with the 
fortunes of Rome ; and in the secret penetralia of the temple, 
where no man was allowed to enter, was kept with scrupulous 
care, for its preservation was equally bound up with the safety 
of the empire, the Palladium or image of Pallas, saved from 
the destruction of Troy, and which was supposed to have 
originally fallen from heaven. The circular form and the 
domed roof of the temple were symbolical of the round earth, 
of which as well as of fire Vesta was regarded as the goddess. 
With the exception of the Palladium, which remained invisible 
during all the ages to ordinary mortal eyes until the destruc- 
tive fire in the Forum in the reign of Commodus, compelled 
the Vestal Virgins to expose it in removing it for safety to 
the imperial court, there was in primitive times no statue or 
material representation of the goddess except the sacred fire 
in the mysterious shrine of the temple. Indeed the Romans, 
as Plutarch tells us, raised no statue to the gods until the 
year of Rome 170. In this respect the religion of the Romans, 
whose divinities had no participation in the life and passions 
of men, and had nothing to do with the human form, differed 
widely from the religion of the Greeks, which, inspired by the 
sentiment of the beautiful in man and nature, gave birth to 
art. The Temple of Vesta, as might have been expected, 
shared in all the wonderful changes of Roman history. It was 
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abandoned when the Gauls entered Rome, and the Vestal 
Virgins took the sacred fire and the Palladium to Cere in 
Etruria for safety. It was destroyed 241 years before Christ, 
when L. Metellus, the Pontifex Maximus at the time, saved the 
Palladium with the loss of his eyesight, and consequently of 
his priesthood, for which a statue was erected to him in the 
Capitol. It was consumed in the great fire of Nero, and 
rebuilt by Vespasian, on some of whose coins it is represented. 
It was finally burnt down in the fire of Commodus, which 
destroyed at the same time many important buildings in the 
Forum, including the magnificent Temple of Peace. The 
worship of Vesta was stopped by Gratianus in the year 382 of 
our era, and the public maintenance of the Vestal Virgins 
abandoned, in spite of the protestations of Symmachus and 
the forlorn hope of the pagan party. Great as was the reverence 
paid to the shrine of Vesta, not being a temple in the proper 
sense of the term, as it was not consecrated by augury, it had 
not the right of sanctuary. Mucius Scevola, the unfortunate 
Pontifex Maximus, was murdered beside the altar by order of 
Marius, and his blood sprinkled the image of the goddess ; and 
Piso Licinianus, the adopted son of Galba, after the assassina- 
tion of that emperor beside the Curtian Lake in the Forum, 
was dragged out from the innermost shrine of the temple, to 
which he had fled for refuge, and barbarously massacred at 
the door. But it is impossible within the narrow limits of an 
article like this to dwell upon all the remarkable events 
with which this haunted shrine of Rome’s earliest and most 
beautiful worship is associated. Certainly no greater object 
of interest has been exhumed among all the antiquities of the 
Eternal City than the little round mass of shapeless masonry 
which has been identified beyond all reasonable doubt as the 
basement of the world-renowned temple, the household hearth 
of old Rome. 

Opposite the Temple of Vesta, at the north-east corner of 
the Forum where it ends, is the magnificent facade of the 
Temple of Antoninus Pius and Faustina, the most perfect of all 
the Roman temples. There are six splendid Corinthian columns 
in front and two at the sides, each composed of a single 
block of green ripple-marked Cipollino marble, about forty-six 
feet in height and five feet in diameter, with bases and capitals 
of marble, originally white, but now rusty and discoloured by 
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age, all beautifully proportioned and carved in the finest style of 
ancient art. These columns were buried to half their height in 
medizval times ; and houses were built up against and between 
them, the marks of whose roofs are still visible in indentations 
near their summits. These houses were removed, and the 
ground excavated down to the bases of the columns in the 
sixteenth century by Palladio, revealing a grand flight of 
marble steps, twenty-one in number, leading up to the temple 
from the street. The excavations at that time were made for 
the purpose of finding marbles and building materials for the 
Church of St Peter’s, whose construction involved the destruc- 
of more of the monuments of antiquity than all the ravages 
of Goths and Vandals, popes and princes previously. The 
marble slabs were sacrificed to this genius of spoliation. Two 
sides of the cella of the temple still remain, formed by large 
massive blocks of peperino, probably taken from the second 
wall of Rome, which must have passed very near to the east 
end of this temple; for the ancient Roman architects were as 
unscrupulous in appropriating the relics of former ages as 
their successors. The roughness of these walls was hidden by 
an outer casing of marble, ornamented with pilasters, of which 
only the small capitals now remain. Both the cella and the 
portico still retain a large portion of their magnificent marble 
entablature ; and the frieze and cornice are richly covered with 
carvings of vases and candelabra, guarded by griffins, exquisite 
in design and execution. The marble slabs that covered the 
whole outside of the temple had been burnt for lime in a kiln 
that stood in front of the portico in the sixteenth century, and 
in this lime-kiln were found fragments of statues, bas-reliefs, 
and inscriptions, which were about to be destroyed in that bar- 
barous fashion. It is at this place that the excavations in 
the Forum are now carried on, and one of the most interesting 
employments I had in Rome was to watch the workmen remov- 
ing the soil in front of the steps of this temple. They had 
brought to light there the pavement of the Via Sacra, one of 
Rome’s oldest and most important streets, where it entered the 
Forum. The whole extent of this celebrated road was only 
about an eighth of a mile, but it was crowded with temples 
and other buildings. It was the favourite promenade of Horace, 
and on it he encountered the immortal bore who had almost 
proved the poet’s death, 
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The temple was originally begun by Antoninus Pius to 
the memory of his unworthy wife Faustina in the year 165 of 
our era, but being unfinished at his death, it was dedicated 
by the senate to both their names. We see it represented 
in all its magnificence on some of the coins of this emperor. 
In the year 1430 Pope Martin V. built over its remains a church 
called St Lorenzo in Miranda, whose singular ugliness is in 
striking contrast to the grandeur of the venerable ruin which 
embrace it. The floor of this church is ten feet above the 
original level of the temple, and its roof is carried twenty feet 
above its cornice. It contains several tombs of the Roman 
apothecaries to whose Corporation it belongs. No one will 
regret that it is now closed ; the excavations carried on in front 
of it having reduced the level of the ground far below its door- 
way, and thus cut off the approach. It is strange to think of 
the two different kinds of worship carried on at such widely 
separated intervals within this remarkable building, first a 
pagan temple and then a Christian church— worship so 
different in name and yet so like in reality, for the divine 
honours paid to a mortal emperor and his wife were transferred 
in after ages to frail mortals such as Saint Laurenco and the 
Virgin Mary. We are reminded by the inscription above the 
portico of the temple, “ Divo Antonino et Dive Faustina,” that 
the government of the Caesars had become an earthly omnipot- 
ence in the estimation of the Romans and the subject nations. 
They looked alone to Cesar for all their good, and from him 
they feared their chiefest evil. He had become to them their 
providence or their fate. The adoration offered to him was 
not a mere act of homage or sign of fealty, but was most truly 
and in the highest sense a worship as to a divine being. 

The view in this part of the Forum, looking down from the 
Antonine Temple, is most striking and suggestive. It reveals 
some of the grandest objects of ancient Rome. Immediately 
beyond is the hoary old church of St Cosma and Damiano, 
with mosaics of the sixth century on its tribune, built out of 
three ancient temples, as Mr Parker has clearly proved—the 
round Temple of Romulus Maxentius, the Temple of Venus, 
and the Temple of Rome. The south wall of this last-men- 
tioned temple, built of huge square blocks of tufa, to which the 
marble plan of Rome was fastened by metal hooks, may still 
be seen in the church ; and it is interesting as being the last 
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pagan temple which remained in use in Rome. Here was the 
last struggle of paganism with the unbelief which itself 
inspired. The gods of the Pantheon had lost all significance 
even to their accustomed worshippers. The divine embodi- 
ment of abstract qualities, such as Concord and Victory, could 
not satisfy the longing of the spiritual consciousness, The 
deification of the emperors avenged its terrible blasphemy by 
the sublime wickedness of those who were so raised above 
humanity. And now the personification of the genius of the 
empire—the idea of a local providence in the city of Rome 
itself—was felt to be a mere artifice of religion, to save the 
appearance of a political continuity. Here, in this last pagan 
temple of Rome, converted into one of the earliest Christian 
churches, we see the darkness and despair of the heathen 
world preparing for that joyful morning light of Christianity 
which has transferred the faith of mankind to foundations 
which can never more be shaken. Immediately beyond in the 
background are the huge gloomy arches of the Basilica of 
Constantine, fretted with coffers, suspended in mid-air for 
upwards of sixteen centuries, in defiance of the laws of gravity 
and the ravages of time, and of human destroyers, taken as a 
model for churches by Roman architects of the Renaissance, 
though built originally for a law court. In front is the Arch 
of Titus, with its well-known sculptures of the spoils from the 
Temple of Jerusalem, spanning the Summa Sacra Via, as the 
highest point of the sacred way was called. And closing up 
the view is the grandest ruin in the world, the stupendous 
broken circle of the Coliseum, rising tier above tier into the 
soft blue sky, burnt deep brown by the suns of ages, holding 
the spectator breathless with wonder, and thrilling the mind 
with the awful associations connected with it. 

The Forum lies like an open sepulchre in the heart of old 
Rome. All is death there ; the death of nature and the death 
of a race whose long history has done more to shape the 
destiny of the world than any other. The soil beneath our 
feet is formed by the ashes of an extinct fire, and by the dust 
of a vanished empire. Everywhere the ruins of time and of 
man are mingled with the relics of an older creation ; and the 
sculptured marbles of the temples and law courts, where Cesar 
worshipped and Cicero pled, lie scattered amid the tufa-blocks, 
the cinders of the long quiescent volcanoes of the Campagna. 
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Nature and man have both accomplished their work in this 
spot; and the relics they have left behind are only the exuviz 
of the crysallis out of which the butterfly has emerged, or the 
empty wave-worn shells left high and dry upon an ancient 
coast-line. The law of Rome was a schoolmaster that led the 
nations to Christ. Its empire prepared the world for the 
extension of the more enduring kingdom of the Prince of 
Peace. The march of history is ever over the grave of nations ; 
and only that in the history of any race is permanent which 
is associated with the righteousness of God and the highest 
good of man. All mere human power and glory will vanish 
like the flower of the grass, but the Word of God, and all the 
fair and good and truthful things in which that Word speaks 
to man and the world, will live and endure for ever. 
Hue MACMILLAN. 
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Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of Great 
Britain, particularly with respect to Morals, and on the Means of 
Improving it. Written chiefly in the year 1792. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 15th June 1813. 

The English in Western India ; being the Early History of the Factory of 
Surat, at Bombay, and the Subordinate Factories on the Western 
Coast. By Puitir Anperson, A.M., one of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Chaplains in the Diocese of Bombay, and Vice-President of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1854. 


N Germany, in Italy, in England, and in Scotland, the great 
controversy of the relations of the State to the Church is 
being fought out as if the issues had reference to Christendom 
alone—that is, to by far the smaller number of the race for 
whom Christianity professes to be the only universal, because 
divine, revelation. The purely subordinate question of the 
disestablishment and disendowment of a church, as already 
accomplished with the most hopeful results in Ireland, as 
close at hand and easy in Scotland, or as impending and ine- 
vitable, though, unless from internal disruption, more distant 
in England, absorbs the energies of the combatants to the 
exclusion alike of higher principles and of wider consequences, 
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And this is, meanwhile, as desirable as it is natural. The 
local, the national questions must be settled fairly and per- 
manently before the churches of Christendom can adequately 
grapple with the abiding spiritual issues for which their legiti- 
mate freedom is essential. Till Christendom, till the section 
of Christendom with which we have to do, ceases to turn its 
divine sword upon its own children, it will not merely neglect 
its baptised members, but it must continue to leave alone the 
great majority of mankind, for whose discipling it is respon- 
sible. But it might hasten a settlement of the internal feuds ; 
it certainly ought to bring them to a happy close in so small 
a section of the Catholic Church as that which has made Scot- 
land what it is; if to the claims of its own secular and anti- 
christian children there be added a due consideration of the 
annually extending area of the non-Christianised millions. 
Nothing could induce the majority of true-hearted Christian 
men to go through the otherwise demoralising work of destroy- 
ing the obstacles raised by time and by the State to the 
purity and efficiency of once national churches, save the hope 
of a reconstruction which will make these churches equal to the 
duty laid on them of Christianising the world. Nor is this all. 
Pledged controversialists may raise the principle of Erastian- 
ism or Voluntaryism to the first rank in the ecclesiastical or 
even Christian system. But men who look on these principles 
as instruments merely in obstructing or advancing the one 
great end of the church, will give them a lower place, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each period and each case. We at 
least must take facts as they are. Immediate disestablishment 
may be advisable and possible in one country; in another the 
aid of the State may be continued on secular and even eccle- 
siastical grounds, while the abstract superiority of voluntary 
effort is admitted, though it may not be possible. To take 
living and recent illustrations, many prefer the religious 
education of every child in England, and the feeding of famine 
orphans by the missionaries of Rajpootana, to the unreason of 
those who denounced Mr Forster for his Education Act, and of 
the small section in Scotland who induced the United Presby- 
terian Church to refuse the monthly dole of the Government 
for that feeding. 

India and Ceylon have of late been drawn in to the disestab- 
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lishment controversy. Ignoring that, in its bitterness and 
temporary aspects at least, we propose to lay before our 
readers such facts as may enable them to judge how far the 
establishment of Christianity in our Eastern Empire has been 
wise in the past ; how far it may be useful in the future, if it 
is to be continued in any form; and what modifications may 
in that case be applied, so as to make it at once more useful 
and less objectionable to the criticisms of extreme or secular 
partisans. In itself the sketch may be found to possess a 
peculiar interest historically ; and we promise as much fulness 
and accuracy as the space will permit. The first work at the 
head of our article is so little known as to deserve some intro- 
duction. It was written by Charles Grant, the most remark- 
able man ever sent by Scotland to India. To him we owe the 
first Protestant mission, and the first educational system for the 
natives, as well as the first attempts of Parliament, coercing 
the Court of Directors, to care for the spiritual welfare of the 
English settlers. The second book, though published in 1854, 
is already out of print. Like Mr Grant’s thin folio, which has 
been preyed on by the pestilent book-worm of Bengal libraries 
for more than half-a-century, our copy of Mr Philip Anderson’s 
meagre octavo is in a disreputable state, for in the perils of 
voyages to and from India it has lain for a time at the bottom 
of the sea. But it contains too unique a record of the early 
experiences of our countrymen in Western India to the close 
of the seventeenth century to make it other than precious 
still The two together supply a collection of data and 
principles which savour of romance, while they suggest the 
only remedies in the spiritual improvement of our countrymen 
in the East, and in the parallel extension of Christian missions 
among the 240 millions of our native subjects. 

To Oliver Cromwell we owe the first proposal for the 
establishment of Christianity in the East Indies. To Stoupe, 
the Grison who was his trusty spy in many foreign affairs, 
the great Nonconformist confided his plan of creating a 
college for the propagation of pure Christianity similar to that 
which has long existed at Rome under the Congregation De 
Propaganda Fide. In those long and often humorous debates 
with himself and the Whitlocke Committee, when he 
hesitated to accept the title of king, and finally declined it, 
though “satisfied in his private judgment that it was fit for 
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him to accept” it, says Whitlocke, the Protector was sometimes 
exceedingly familiar. He made verses, he played at crambo, 
he “commonly called for tobacco, pipes, and a candle, and 
would now and then take tobacco himself.” But a higher 
object filled his thoughts. Remembering the persecution of 
the Vaudois, and all he had done for those whom Milton has 
made immortal, Cromwell told Stoupe that if he assumed the 
crown, he would “commence his reign with the establishment 
of a Council for the Protestant Religion” in opposition to the 
Romish Propaganda. Our authority for this is Bishop Burnet, 
who obtained his information from Stoupe. The world was to 
be divided into the four provinces of France, Switzerland, and 
the Valleys; the Palatinate and other Calvinists; Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Turkey; and the East and West Indies. 
The council was to consist of seven members and four secretaries, 
with £500 a-year for each province. Stoupe himself was 
promised the first, as containing his native Jand and church. 
Old Chelsea College was to be assigned to the council, and a 
grant of £10,000 a-year, to be increased “as occasions should 
require it.” The council were “to keep a correspondence 
everywhere to know the state of religion all over the world, 
that so all good designs might be by their means protected 
and assisted.” A noble project indeed, as even the formal 
Burnet remarks, which bears fruit to this day in an annual 
grant by the British Government to the Waldensian Church, 
and was revived on a smaller scale by Dr Duff in his pro- 
jected Missionary Institute of the Free Church of Scotland. 
But evil times followed in the flood of immorality, which for 
nigh forty years deluged England and the English in India 
alike, until Dean Prideaux, following the Christian philosopher 
and East India director, Robert Boyle, advocated the part of 
the scheme which referred to the East Indies, under the benefi- 
cent sway of the Dutch William. The Letters of Prideaux as 
recently published by the Camden Society and the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, represent their writer in a con- 
temptible light, and scholars have long since ceased to read his 
books, save to laugh at them. But we must put to his credit 
the paper entitled “An Account of the English Settlements of 
the East Indies, together with some proposals for the Propaga- 
tion of Christianity in those parts of the world.” For 
Humphrey Prideaux was a tolerable Orientalist for his day, 
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though a miserable timeserver, and full of malice and all 
uncharitableness to those who differed from him when he 
could afford to scorn them. To conciliate the Prince of 
Orange, while he was holding up Dutchmen to ridicule 
in his private letters, Prideaux ascribed the comparative 
prosperity of the Eastern settlements of the people who 
were stained by the massacre of Amboyna, to their care to 
promote the honour of God in those regions. He urged the 
English, in the year 1694, to erect schools and churches in 
India, to fix missionary stations, to open a missionary college 
in Great Britain, and finally to settle a bishop in India, and 
ordain ministers upon the spot. Here we have the germs 
of plans, evident enough in themselves to those who studied 
the subject, but not carried out by this country privately 
for a whole century, and not by the State till the year 1813. 
But the East India Company had not entirely neglected its 
duty either to its own servants or to the natives, though 
at the best none of its efforts had amounted to an establish- 
ment of Christianity. So long as it was a purely trading cor- 
poration, the Company sought the spiritual good of its servants 
when removed from the restraints of home life and Christian 
opinion. Especially when puritanism under Cromwell and a 
revival of national life under William III. prevailed, did it stir 
up the governors and factors in its settlements to live and to 
trade as Christian men, and even to care for the instruction of 
the idolaters around them. When it failed in this duty, 
Parliament was never wanting in such reminders as each 
successive Charter contained, though fruitlessly on the whole. 
The earliest chaplains were those who accompanied the 
Company’s ships, and frequently settled at their trading 
stations. Twenty years before the creation of the East India 
Company, or in 1579, the first Englishman of whom we 
know anything landed in India. Thomas Stephens, educated 
at New College, Oxford, but a Jesuit as it proved, sailed from 
Lisbon, and settled at the Portuguese station of Goa in that 
year. His father was a London merchant, and his letters, 
which are full of commercial details, as found in Hakluyt, 
doubtless led to the arrival of Leedes, Fitch and Newberry, 
who found their way by the Persian Gulf to their countryman 
at Goa. The suspicious Portuguese were alarmed at the new 
traders; but as these never hesitated to tell a lie, and declared 
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themselves “real Catholics,” they were let out of prison and 
escaped from the place, one only remaining to paint the 
churches of the new capital. Other English sailors and 
merchants fared worse in a city whence Menezes destroyed 
the vigorous Syrian Church, and where the zealous Xavier 
was succeeded by the cruel Inquisition. When the East India 
Company sent forth their regular ships, each was provided with 
a chaplain. The first with whose name we meet was Henry 
Lord, so early as 1616. Factories had been established at Surat 
and Madras, on either side of India, soon to be followed by 
those at Hooghly and Calcutta near the mouths of the Ganges. 
Lord, a good as well as an able man, was induced to leave one 
of the English ships for the Surat Factory, where he found 
another chaplain, named Lescke. Lord was the first of all 
Orientalists in point of time, for he carefully studied the 
literature and mythology of the Hindoo, Mahommedan, and 
Parsee communities; and Sir Thomas Herbert and Bernier 
acknowledge their indebtedness to him. He is described as 
“ preacher to the Honourable Company of Merchants ;” and in 
Kerridge, the governor, he found a man of like mind. At the 
same time one Joseph Salbank was sent to Agra as Company’s 
factor there. A shrewd and honest but illiterate person, he 
shewed himself a true missionary when he wrote home, urging 
the Company to send out, “ not only solid and sufficient divines 
that may be able to encounter with the arch-enemies of our 
religion, but also godly, zealous, and devout persons, such as 
may, by their piety and purity of life, give good example to 
those with whom they live.” The next vacancy at Surat that 
occurred was caused by the death of the Rev. John Hall, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi, Oxford, and he was succeeded by 
Mr Terry, who was chaplain of the Embassy of Sir Thomas 
Roe. His narrative is most honourable to his character. He 
is the author of the too true report, that the natives said of 
the English whom alone they knew, “Christian religion, 
devil religion; Christian much drunk; Christian much do 
wrong; much beat, much abuse others.” Sir Thomas Roe 
wrote in the same strain, often protesting against the despatch 
of hopeless young men and the arrival of runaway adventurers 
for whom he had to provide. It is sad to read of a Herbert, 
one of the Earl of Pembroke’s and the saintly George Herbert's 
blood, thus shipped out to India to be provided for. All that 
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can be said in apology for the lives of the first English traders 
in the East is, that they were no worse than the class to which 
they belonged at home under the Stewarts. We cannot stain 
our pages with the tales told by the old travellers of drunken- 
ness and debauchery without restraint. The missionary efforts 
of 1617 are fairly represented in the person of the humorous 
maniac Tom Coryate, whose “Crudities” and “Letters from 
India” amuse the modern reader as much as they excited 
the laughter of his own generation. Roused by the usual call 
of a Moolla to prayer in the mosque, the Odcombian leg- 
stretcher who boasted that he had walked 1975 miles in the 
same pair of shoes, ran to an eminence opposite the minaret, 
and shouted in excellent Persian, “ There is no god but God, and 
the Lord Jesus the Son of God, and Mahomed is an impostor.” 
The same young Herbert who troubled Sir Thomas Roe turned 
out well. In 1634 he published his travels, he became a com- 
missioner with the army of Fairfax, and after attending the fallen 
Charles I. for two years, wrote the Threnodia Carolina. 

When Cromwell guided affairs, devout men were no longer 
afraid to shew their religion, even in India, and the despatches 
savoured of puritanism. The letters to the Court of Directors 
at this period always end with some such formula as “ com- 
mending you to God’s merciful guidance.” The report of the 
death of a factor is followed by the words, “ God of his mercy 
so direct our hearts, who must follow him, that we may be 
always ready for the like sudden summons.” When governors 
of good family and bigh character were in power, like Oxenden, 
Aungier, and Streynsham Master, the chaplain was next in 
precedence to members of council, and his pay was in propor- 
tion. Prayers were offered morning and evening in the factory, 
and thrice on Sunday, when at least one sermon was preached. 
But the practice of the English was still after the approved 
fashion of the Book of Sports. The sermon was followed by 
shooting and gambling in the suburbs. The Dutch were the 
only foreign power who took care to provide wives for their 
servants. The Portuguese allied themselves with the natives, 
and the result is seen now in the degradation of the race. 
The English lived dissolute lives for a time. EveryFriday, after 
prayers, the governor and his married friends met to drink the 
health of their families in England. So early was the one 
Indian curse of separation felt. 
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Not till 1681 was the first English church begun in India. 
The good Oxenden had raised money, and had also appealed 
to the directors for a building in which the English should 
worship, and the natives “observe the purity and gravity of 
our devotions.” He passed away, but his successor Aungier 
did not let the project drop. He looked forward to the time 
when “the merciful pleasure of God should touch the natives 
with a sense of the eternal welfare of their souls.” But Sir 
John Child is said to have made away with the £5000 collected 
for the purpose, and it was not till three-quarters of a century 
later that, in 1718,St Thomas’ Cathedral was erected at Bombay. 
Aungier’s friend, Streynsham Master, however, was promoted 
to be chief at Madras, and there he built a church at his own 
cost, unconsecrated, and described by a visitor in 1703 as a 
large pile of arched buildings. It is to the administration of 
that good man that we owe such orders as these in the Madras 
Records of 1678, although the Second Charles was reigning : 
“ Forasmuch as, by persons of all professions, the name of God 
ought to be hallowed, his service attended upon, and his 
blessing upon men’s endeavours sought by daily prayers, as 
the quality therefore of our place and imployment requires, 
and in discharge of our duty both to God and man—First, we 
doe Christianly admonish every one imployed in the service 
of the Honorable English East India Company to abandon 
lying, swearing, curseing, drunkenness, uncleanness, prophana- 
tion of the Lord’s day, and all other sinfull practices, and not 
to sleep, be drunk, or abusive upon or absent from their watch, 
or from their houses or quarters late at night, nor absent from 
or neglect morning and evening Prayers, nor committ any 
offence to the dishonor of Almighty God, the corruption of 
good manners, or against the peace of the government.” Again, 
this entry occurs: “Nine boys that repeated the Catechism 
by heart in the Chapel on the Lord’s day, to have 2 rupees 
each for their encouragement, according to the Honorable 
Company’s order.” 

When the “ English Company” was established in opposi- 
tion to the East India Company’s monopoly, and each appealed 
against the other to the king and to parliament, the new 
corporation finally prevailed, and in 1698 obtained a Charter, 
which applied to both when in 1708 they united. The docu- 
ment is of great value from its provisions for an educational 
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and a missionary as well as a religious establishment. A school- 
master and minister were to be maintained in every garrison 
and superior factory, a decent place was to be set aside for 
divine worship, and every ship of 500 tons burden was to carry 
a chaplain. The clergy were to be approved by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or Bishop of London, and were to be 
treated with respect. All were to learn Portuguese within a 
year after their arrival, and were to study the vernacular 
language, “the better to enable them to instruct the Gentoos, 
that shal] be the servants or slaves of the same company, 
or of their agents, in the Protestant religion.” In the first 
century of the Company’s settlements in India, the whole 
number of chaplains did not exceed nineteen—a small number, 
although there were practically only the two great factories 
of Surat or Bombay and Madras, if we reflect on the terrible 
mortality of European life in the East in these early times. 
On the accession of William, the factors in Western India had 
not one chaplain, and begged their masters to send them “two 
good orthodox ministers,’ along with “a little good English 
beer, as they call stout, and a little wine from your honours.” 
A few years before the Charter of King William, the East 
India Company’s agent at the Bengal Factory of Hooghly, 
having quarrelled with the local authorities, moved down the 
river of that name some thirty miles to the village of Soota- 
nuttee, on its left or northern bank. The spot was high land, 
but surrounded with swamps. It was known as Kalkatta, 
from the adjoining temple of the devouring Kalee, which is 
still the most famous Hindoo shrine in the country. That 
name appears for the first time in 1596 in the description of 
Akbar’s empire by his prime minister, Abul Fazl, known as 
the Ain-i-Akbari. It was on the 20th December 1686, and 
under the last of the great emperors of Delhi, Aurungzeb, that 
the English took possession of the spot destined to form a 
century after the metropolis, not merely of British India, but 
of Southern Asia, with a present population of a million of 
souls. In due time Fort William was built, and named in 
honour of the king. By 1710, when there were 1200 English, 
consisting of the troops, the civilians, the sailors, and some 
private merchants residing there, and when in one year 460 
burials had been registered in the clerk’s book of mortality, 
the residents subscribed for the erection of a handsom church. 
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A visitor of those days represents the chief persons in the 
Fort as regular in their observance of the public worship of 
God. But the lives led by the majority of the residents may 
be imagined from the orders of the Court of Directors. “They 
sent out strict rules for the conduct of their subordinates, and 
directed that hardened offenders should be sent home. They 
also directed the use of a form of prayer, beseeching God that 
these Indian nations, amongst whom we dwell, seeing our 
sober and righteous conversation, may be induced to have a 
great esteem for our most holy profession of the gospel.” The 
career of the founder of Calcutta may be taken as typical of the 
lives led by the settlers almost throughout the first century of 
its growth into the metropolis. Job Charnock is thus described 
by a Mr Raikes, who visited the infant settlement soon after 
his death :— 


“Mr Charnock choosing the ground of the colony where it now is, 
reigned more absolute than a Rajah, only he wanted much of their 
humanity, for when any poor, ignorant native transgressed his laws, 
they were sure to undergo a severe whipping for a penalty, and the 
execution was generally done when he was at dinner, so near his dining- 
room that the groans and cries of the poor delinquent served him for 
music. The country about being overspread with paganism, the custom 
of wives burning with their deceased husbands is also practised here. 
Before the Mogul’s war, Mr Charnock went one time with his ordinary 
guard of soldiers to see a young widow act that tragical catastrophe, 
but he was so smitten with the widow’s beauty, that he sent his guards 
to take her by force from the executioners, and conducted her to his 
own lodgings. They lived lovingly many years, and had several chil- 
dren ; at length she died after he had settled in Calcutta, but instead of 
converting her to Christianity, she made him a proselyte to Paganism, 
and the only part of Christianity that was remarkable in him, was 
burying her decently, and he built a tomb over her, where all his life 
after her death he kept the anniversary-day of her death by sacrificing 
a cock on her tomb, after the Pagan manner. This was, and is, the 
common report, and I have been credibly informed, both by Christians 
and Pagans, who lived at Calcutta under his agency, that the story was 
really true matter of fact. He retained a sergeant as a bully, and 
allowed the secretary and captain of soldiers to keep a punch-house and 
billiard table, and to send in false returns to his employers, in aid of the 
tavern funds. The Home Government, until the days when all their 
attention was absorbed by jealousy of rival trading associations, did 
what they could to restrain the licentiousness of their servants abroad, 
remarking that the disorderly conduct of their factors tended to the 
dishonour of God, the discredit of the gospel of our Lord, and the shame 
aud scandal of the English nation.” 
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Immediately after Charnock’s death, Sir John Goldsborough 
had been sent from Madras in 1692 to remedy the evils that 
threatened to destroy the factory. The Romish priests had 
control of the community. They at least had a mass-house, 
and they encouraged the civilians to form connections with 
half-caste wives who were under their influence. Goldsborough 
turned the priests out of the settlement, and sent them off to 
Bandel, where the Portuguese Church has still a wealthy 
priory, the oldest ecclesiastical building in India out of Goa. 
The new Protestant church did not prosper. The cyclone of 
1737, accompanied by an earthquake, levelled its spire, and 
the chaplains died so rapidly, that young merchants were 
allowed an addition of £50 a year to their salary to read 
prayers and a sermon every Sunday. Captain Alexander 
Hamilton, who spent the period from 1688 to 1723 in travel- 
ling by sea and land between the Cape and Japan, draws this 
picture of the ecclesiastical affairs of the place :— 

“ In Calcutta all religions are tolerated but the Presbyterians, and they 
are browbeat. The Pagans carry their idols in procession through the 
town. The Roman Catholics have their church to lodge their images in, 


and the Mahommedans are not discountenanced ; but there are no polemics 
except what are between our High Churchmen and our Low.” _ 


In 1756 old Calcutta, or such public buildings as it had, was 
swept away by Sooraj-ood-Dowlah. St John’s Church, to which 
the governor, the civilians, and the troops had walked in pro- 
cession, was destroyed. Of its two chaplains, one, the Rev. 
Jervis Bellamy, was found lying dead among the victims of 
the Black Hole tragedy, hand-in-hand with his son, a young 
lieutenant. The other, the Rev. R. Mapletoft, had escaped 
down the river, but there only to die with many more of 
malarious fever. 

The next thirty years proved as sad a time for religion in 
Bengal as they were remarkable for the conquests of Clive 
and Warren Hastings. The compensation exacted for the loss 
of the church was applied to the foundation of the present Free 
School for the illegitimate children of the residents. The 
Protestants, the Portuguese Catholics, and the Armenians 
worshipped all that time in thatched chapels. There were 
chaplains, but few cared to attend the services. Clive’s new 
Fort, as it now is, was slowly rising at a cost of two 
millions sterling. The population, of whom some 2000 were 
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Europeans, grew to half-a-million, for whose instruction 
nothing was done. Even our own soldiers were neglected, for 
it happened more than once that profane commanding-officers 
refused to allow a sermon to be preached to them. Tennant, a 
military chaplain, wrote: “It must happen that many persons 
have left England at an early age, and resided in India for 
twenty or thirty years, without once having heard divine 
service till their return.” Even later than this, Dr Claudius 
Buchanan, to whom India, as we shall see, owes the formal 
establishment of the Episcopal Church in India, was not 
allowed to preach, save in his own house, during the three 
years that he was chaplain to the troops at Barrackpore, 
within twelve miles of Calcutta. But few were like Claudius 
Buchanan. Lord Teignmouth, when Governor-General,reported 
to the Court of Directors thus in 1795: “Our clergy in Bengal, 
with some exceptions, are not respectable characters. Their 
situation is arduous, considering the general relaxation of 
morals from which a black coat is no security.” The truth is 
the chaplains had been as badly paid as the rest of the 
Company’s servants, so that they were driven to private trade, 
and even gambling, to live. Gradually their salary had been 
raised from £50 to £230 a-year, and in 1764 an addition of £120 
was made because of the great increase of expenses in Calcutta. 
They had shares in Clive’s monopolies of salt, betel-nut, and 
tobacco, which enabled some of them to retire with fortunes 
rising to £50,000. An undoubtedly able and evangelical 
minister, the Rev. John Owen, who was a friend of Cecil, 
came home with £25,000 after ten years’ service. A century 
before, in 1691, we find the Rev. Jethro Brideoake writing 
to one who had congratulated him on his appointment to 
Madras: “I am told of those chaplains who have got very 
great estates there, whither I am going, and particularly of one 
Evans, who having been there but a short time, is now coming 
home worth about £30,000.” And if such were the ministers 
and the laity in and around the capital, where the Governor- 
General himself, Warren Hastings, and his malicious colleague, 
Sir Philip Francis, lived openly in adultery, what shall we say 
of the lives of officers, civil and military, in the far out-stations ? 
Many a grave Scotchman and Englishman had his zenana 
where, as one described it, he allowed his numerous black 
wives to run about picking up a little rice, while, like Charnock, 
he pleased them by worshipping their favourite idol. In that 
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charming book, The Lives of the Lindsays, devoted to the 
history of one of the best of the noble families of Scotland, Mr 
Robert Lindsay, who was sent by Warren Hastings as resident 
to Sylhet, thus natively describes his experience :— 


“T was now told that it was customary for the new resident to pay his 
respects to the shrine of the tutelar saint, Shan Juloll. . . . It was not 
my business to combat religious prejudices, and I therefore went in state, 
as others had done before me, left my shoes on the threshold, and depo- 
sited on the tomb five gold mohurs as an offering. Being thus purified, 
I returned to my dwelling and received the homage of my subjects.” 


When Clive had completed his foundation of our Indian 
Empire by the three grants of Bengal, Madras, and the Deccan 
between them, obtained from the emperor Shah Aalum, he left 
behind him in Calcutta a Swede named Kiernander, whom he 
had invited to establish himself as a missionary in Calcutta in 
1758, a year after Plassey. Frederick IV. of Denmark had sent 
out the first Protestant mission to Tranquebar in 1705, that 
had extended to Cuddalore under Kiernander, and was broken 
up by the French under Lally. Clive not only brought Kier- 
nander to Calcutta with the direct object of establishing a 
Protestant mission there, but he gave him a house rent free, 
and put under him the charity children. It has been supposed 
that the conqueror of Plassey was led to do this by pity for 
the brother-in-law of an old fellow-ofticer, Colonel Fische, of 
the Madras Army. But we see no reason to doubt that he 
desired, on public grounds, the services of a minister imme- 
diately after the re-capture of Calcutta. The two chaplains 
had perished, the offspring of native women by English fathers 
were numerous, there was no one to perform the rite of burial, 
it was desirable that the natives should be instructed in both 
English and Portuguese to act as “ dubashes,” or intermediaries 
in the trade by sea and land. And the orders of the Company 
ever since the Charter of 1698 were stringent, The records of 
the venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
which is renewing its youth by the publication of works on 
Christianity and other religions of great ability, shew that 
Kiernander was the means of converting 209 heathens and 
300 Romanists, of whom three were priests, in the twenty-eight 
years of his Calcutta career. The Company’s ships took out 
his annual supplies free. Christian tracts were translated into 
Bengalee, and, says Claudius Buchanan, “ Hindoo Christians 
preached to their countrymen in the time of Hastings in the 
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town of Calcutta.” The abiding memorial of Kiernander is the 
Mission Church which was opened for worship in 1770. He spent 
£6000 on it from his second wife’s fortune, and he astonished 
the English residents by refusing to allow the native workmen 
to build it on Sundays. It was not till 1784 that St John’s 
Church, the first Cathedral of Calcutta, was erected by the 
Government, and that is memorable as the year also in which 
Sir William Jones established the Bengal Asiatic Society, the 
nurse of Colebrooke and H. H. Wilson, and the parent of the 
Royal Asiatic Society with its many branches. 

We may ask who was to fill the new church, and what traces 
there could be of the work of Kiernander among the English, 
at least, when we read in the India Gazette of 1st November 
1783, an advertisement for a Christian. The advertiser was the 
Baptist, John Thomas, surgeon on board of the Earl of Oxford 
East Indiaman, who afterwards induced Carey to accompany 
him to Bengal, and died at Serampore. Good John Newton saw 
that advertisement in England, and accepted it as a proof that 
there were religious stirrings in the country. There were two 
answers, one from the chaplain of the day, the Rev. W. Johnson, 
who soon after left India with £35,000. He had so preached 
that Thomas said, “the sermon as well as the text was ‘ The 
Unknown God,” and did not reply to him. The second 
response advised the opening of a subscription for a transla- 
tion of the New Testament into Persian and the vernacular, 
but no name was given. There were however at least three 
godly men among the officials of that day, Charles Grant, 
George Udny, who succeeded him as Company’s agent at Malda, 
where he gave Carey an asylum, and William Chambers, Master 
in Chancery in the Supreme Court, who used to call the English 
Calcutta and the Dutch Batavia, Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Charles Grant, head of the Grants of Grant, was born 1746, and 
went out to Bengal, first as an officer, and then as a civilian. 
When living in Calcutta as we have already described it, and 
about thirty years of age, he says, “I was brought under deep 
concern about the state of mysoul. There was no person then 
living there from whom I could obtain any information as to 
the way of a sinner’s salvation.” He went to Kiernander. “I 
found him lyingon a couch. My anxious inquiries as to what 
I should do to be saved appeared to embarrass and confuse 
him exceedingly ; and when I left him, the perspiration was 
running from his face in consequence, as it appeared to me, 
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of his mental distress. He could not answer my questions, 
but he gave me some good instructive books.” He had suffered 
domestic affliction, being one of the few civilians who had brought 
out with him his wife, her mother and sister. Mr William 
Chambers, who had been influenced by the great Schwartz, 
married the sister, and a Mr O’Beck, a pupil of Schwartz, became 
Mr Grant’s steward. Not only Mr Udny’s mother, but the 
mother of Sir Robert and William Chambers joined them in 
India at this time. A Christian society was thus formed, and 
Christian family life was thus exhibited, probably for the first 
time in India, with the happiest results. The Serampore 
missionaries found a home and congenial spirits ready for them. 
The Rev. David Brown too, of Magdalen College, Oxford, was sent 
out to superintend the Military Orphan Society’s Schools, and 
he became an evangelical chaplain. Even before Thomas had 
laid hold of Carey, Mr Grant had projected a mission of gospel 
ministers from England to India, and Brown had named eight 
students at home as fit persons. Before the immortal three 
of Serampore had landed in the country, Mr Chambers, being 
officially a Persian interpreter, had begun a translation of 
the Scriptures. Mr Grant was himself to support two of the 
eight missionaries on £240 a-year each, with books and 
teachers besides. Simeon of Cambridge was formally asked 
to become their agent, and it seemed as if the Church of 
England would be the first to do its duty. The application 
bore good fruit, though at a later time, in the birth of the 
Church Missionary Society and the arrival of such chaplains 
as Martyn and Corrie. Meanwhile Carey was on his way to 
Danish protection at Serampore, where the two sets of ardent 
evangelical men met often in after days for prayer and loving 
conference, now in the deserted pagoda which still bears 
Martyn’s name, and now in Brown’s cool retreat of Aldeen, 
between that and the Serampore mission-house. 

While thus working through Simeon at home, Charles 
Grant, now a member of Council, approached Lord Cornwallis 
on the subject. That Governor-General had introduced into 
English society a reign of apparent morality at least. Would 
he support a mission to the natives? All that could be got 
from him was the assurance that he would not oppose it. He 
had no belief in the conversion of the people of India, they 
were too bad for that! But his neutrality, which, in some of 
his successors down even to Lord Canning’s days after the 
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Mutiny, became cold and sometimes active opposition, 
encouraged Grant to send for the two missionaries whom 
he was ready to support. They were to study the languages 
and literature of the natives for three years at Benares. 
“ After which they may begin their glorious work of giving 
light to the heathens with every probability of success.” 
Significant words, well applied in Carey’s case at Serampore, 
and.in Duff’s in another direction at Calcutta, and afterwards 
carried out at Benares itself by the Church Missionaries, in a 
college endowed by Joynarain, a Hindoo who died almost a 
Christian. Grant soon after went home to one of the “Chairs” - 
of the East India Company’s directors, and in due time became 
chairman. There, and in the House of Commons where he 
long represented the county of Inverness, he did more for the 
Christianising of India than any other man of his day. In 
India he saw Carey begin his work, in England he became not 
the least of the glorious “Clapham Sect,” whose good deeds 
find a biographer in Sir James Stephen. No man ever wielded 
such influence, or used it for higher ends, alike by his 
despatches from Leadenhall Street, his private correspondence 
with successive Governors-General and members of Council, 
his speeches in Parliament, and his action as an evangelical 
leader of the Church of England. His papers have yet to see 
the light. The MSS. we have seen are rich in their value; 
without them the history of India and of missions cannot be 
adequately written. His eldest son became principal Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department, and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Glenelg in 1836. His second son, Sir 
Robert, became Governor of Bombay, the friend of the Scottish 
missionary Dr John Wilson, and left a memory dear to the 
Church for the hymns of his which it sings. But greater 
than all Charles Grant’s efforts for the good of the people of 
India, or any other Christian statesman’s, we reckon his 
“Observations on the state of society among the Asiatic 
subjects of Great Britain,” addressed in 1797, when he was 
fresh from a thirty years’ study of the people, to his brother 
directors, and on “a subject pressed by repeated proposals on 
your attention, namely, the communication of Christianity to 
the natives of our possessions in the East.” What he modestly 
called a tract, was kept back by his colleagues till Mr Dundas 
laid it before the House of Commons during the critical 
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Charter discussions of 1818, There it found men like 
Wilberforce prepared to compel the House to adopt it by the 
intrinsic fairness of its principles, as well as by the eloquence 
of the orator, and so it has become the real charter of liberty 
and light to the East. The otherwise majestic Company that 
blindly resisted its appeals has passed away, the victim of its 
own godless shortsightedness, while Charles Grant’s counsels 
have prevailed to build up an empire stronger than that which 
the Mutiny purged of its clay. In this light how touching 
these words of the preface of 1797 :— 


“In earlier periods the Company manifested a laudable zeal for 
extending as far as its means then went the knowledge of the gospel to 
the Pagan tribes among whom its factories were placed. It has since 
prospered to become great in a way to which the commercial history of 
the world affords no parallel ; and for this it is indebted to the fostering 
and protecting care of divine Providence. It owes therefore the 
warmest gratitude for the past, and it equally needs the support of the 
same beneficent Power in time to come, for the ‘chances and changes’ to 
which human affairs are always liable, and especially the emphatic 
lessons of vicissitude which the present day has supplied, may assure us 
that neither elevation nor safety can be maintained by any of the nations 
or rulers of the earth, but through Him who governs the whole. The 
duty therefore of the Company, as part of a Christian community, its 
peculiar superadded obligations, its enlarged means, and its continual 
dependence on the divine favour, all call upon it to honour God by 
diffusing the knowledge of that revelation which he has vouchsafed to 
mankind.” 


Alas! by 1797 the Company had begun to believe that 
Christian missions would endanger its political security, and 
the dream was not dissipated till it helped to produce the 
Mutiny, and in 1864 Lord Lawrence became Viceroy and 
Governor-General. At the time Charles Grant was writing 
his folio of 116 pages, the aged Schwartz addressed these 
words to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as 
quoted in the last page :-— 

“T am now at the brink of eternity, but to this moment I declare that 
I do not repent of having spent forty-three years in the service of my 
Divine Master. Who knows but God may remove some of the great 
obstacles to the propagation of the Gospel? Should a reformation take 
place amongst the Europeans, it would no doubt be the greatest blessing 
to the country.” 

Mr Grant treats his great theme in five chapters. The first 
reviews the British territorial administration in the East, from 
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Plassey to the Cornwallis reforms in 1786, in twenty of the 
wisest pages ever written by an Indian ruler. In this occurs 
the famous description of the great famine of 1769-70. The 
second describes the state of society among the Hindoo subjects 
of Great Britain, particularly with respect to morals. The third 
traces the causes which have produced that state. And the 
fourth, most important of all for our present purpose and in 
its far-reaching and beneficial consequences, inquires into the 
measures which might be adopted by Great Britain for the 
improvement of the condition of her Asiatic subjects, and 
answers objections. How much is implied and anticipated 
in the following passage on the removal of the ignorance and 
consequent error of the Hindoos by the English language! 
Remember that this was written in 1792, at a time and in 
a state of society such as we have described :— 


“Tt is perfectly in the power of this country, by degrees, to impart to 
the Hindoos our language ; afterwards through that medium, to make 
them acquainted with our easy literary compositions, upon a variety of 
subjects ; and, let not the idea hastily excite derision, progressively with 
the simple elements of our arts, our philosophy and religion. These 
acquisitions would silently undermiue, and at length subvert, the fabric 
of error; and all the objections that may be apprehended against such a 
change, are, it is confidently believed, capable of a solid answer. 

“ The first communication, and the instrument of introducing the rest, 
must be the English language ; this isa key which will open to them a 
world of new ideas, and policy alone might have impelled us, long since, 
to put it into their hands. To introduce the language of the conquerors, 
seems to be an obvious mean of assimilating the conquered people to 
them. The Mahommedans, from the beginning of their power, employed 
the Persian language in the affairs of government, and in the public 
departments. This practice aided them in maintaining their superiority, 
and enabled them, instead of depending blindly on native agents, to look 
into the conduct and details of public business, as well as to keep intel- 
ligible registers of the income and expenditure of the state. Natives 
readily learnt the language of government, finding that it was necessary 
in every concern of revenue and of justice; they next became teachers of it ; 
and in all the provinces over which the Mogul Empire extended, it is still 
understood, and taught by numbers of Hindoos. It would have been 
our interest to have followed their example ; and had we done so on the 
assumption of the Dewannee, or some years afterwards, the English 
language would now have been spoken and studied by multitudes of 
Hindoos throughout our provinces. The details of the revenue would, 
from the beginning, have been open to our inspection ; and by facility of 
examination on our part, and difficulty of fabrication on that of the 
natives, manifold impositions of a gross nature, which have been prac- 
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tised upon us, would have been precluded. An easy channel of com- 
munication also would always have been open between the rulers and 
the subjects ; and numberless grievances would have been represented, 
redressed, or prevented, which the ignorance of the former in the country 
languages, and the hindrances experienced by the latter in making their 
approaches, have sometime suffered to pass with impunity, to the encour- 
agement of new abuses. We were long held in the dark, both in India 
and in Europe, by the use of a technical revenue language; and a man 
of considerable judgment, who was a member of the Bengal administra- 
tion near twenty years since, publicly animadverted on the absurdity of 
our submitting to employ the unknown jargon of a conquered people. 
It is certain that the Hindoos would easily have conformed to the use of 
English ; and they would still be glad to possess the language of their 
masters, the language which always gives weight and consequence to the 
natives who have any acquaintance with it, and which would enable 
every native to make his own representations directly to the Governor- 
General himself, who, it may be presumed, will not commonly, hence- 
forth, be chosen from the line of the Company’s servants, and therefore 
may not speak the dialects of the country. Of what importance it might 
be to the public interest that a man in that station should not be obliged 
to depend on a medium with which he is unacquainted, may readily be 
conceived, 

“Tt would be extremely easy for government to establish, at a moderate 
expense, in various parts of the provinces, places of gratuitous instruc- 
tion in reading and writing English; multitudes, especially of the 
young, would flock to them ; and the easy books used in teaching, might 
at the same time convey obvious truths on different subjects. The 
teachers should be persons of knowledge, morals, and discretion ; and 
men of this character could impart to their pupils much useful informa- 
tion in discourse ; and to facilitate the attainment of that object, they 
might at first make some use of the Bengalese tongue. The Hindoos 
would, in time, become teachers of English themselves ; and the employ- 
ment of our language in public business, for which every political reason 
remains in full force, would, in the course of another generation, make it 
very general throughout the country. There is nothing wanting to the 
success of this plan, but the hearty patronage of government. If they 
wish it to succeed, it can and must succeed. The introduction of Eng- 
lish in the administration of the revenue, in judicial proceedings, and in 
other business of government, wherein Persian is now used, and the 
establishment of free schools for instruction in this language, would 
insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason already suggested, 
that the interest of the natives would induce them to acquire it... . 

“ With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, 
in time be communicated. The art of printing would enable us to dis- 
seminate our writings in a way the Persians never could have done, 
though their compositions had been as numerous as ours. Hence the 
Hindoos would see the great use we make of reason on all subjects, and 
in all affairs; they also would learn to reason, they would become 
acquainted with the history of their own species, the past and present 
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state of the world ; their affections would gradually become interested 
by various engaging works, composed to recommend virtue, and to deter 
from vice; the general mass of their opinions would be rectified ; and 
above all, they would see a better system of principles and morals. New 
views of duty as rational creatures would open upon them ; and that 
mental bondage in which they have long been holden would gradually 
dissolve. 

“To this change, the true knowledge of nature would contribute; and 
some of our easy explanations of natural philosophy might undoubtedly, 
by proper means, be made intelligible to them. Except afew Brahmins, 
who consider the concealment of their learning as part of their religion, 
the people are totally misled as to the system and phenomena of nature ; 
and their errors in this branch of science, upon which divers important 
conclusions rest, may be more easily demonstrated to them, than the 
absurdity and falsehood of their mythological legends. From the demon- 
stration of the true cause of eclipses, the story of Ragoo and Ketoo, the 
dragons who, when the sun and the moon are obscured, are supposed to 
be assaulting them, a story which has hitherto been an article of religious 
faith, productive of religious services among the Hindoos, would fall to 
the ground ; the removal of one pillar would weaken the fabric of false- 
hood ; the discovery of one palpable error would open the mind to farther 
conviction ; and the progressive discovery of truths, hitherto unknown, 
would dissipate as many superstitious chimeras, the parents of false fears, 
and false hopes. Every branch of natural philosophy might in time be 
introduced and diffused among the Hindoos. Their understandings would 
thence be strengthened, as well as their minds informed, and error be 
dispelled in proportion. 

“ But perhaps no acquisition in natural philosophy would so effectually 
enlighten the mass of the people as the introduction of the principles of 
mechanics, and their application to agriculture and the useful arts. . . . 
The scope for improvement in this respect is prodigious. What great 
accessions of wealth would Bengal derive from a people intelligent in the 
principles of agriculture, skilled to make the most of soils and seasons, to 
improve the existing modes of culture, of pasturage, of rearing cattle, of 
defence against excesses of drought, and of rain ; and thus to meliorate 
the quality of all the produce of the country. All these arts are still in 
infancy. The husbandman of Bengal just turns up the soil with a 
diminutive plough, drawn by a couple of miserable cattle ; and if drought 
parches, or the rain inundate the crop, he has no resource ; he thinks he 
is destined to this suffering, and is far more likely to die from want, than 
to relieve himself by any new or extraordinary effort. Horticulture is 
also in its first stage: the various fruits and esculent herbs, with which 
Hindostan abounds, are nearly in a state of nature ; though they are 
planted in inclosed gardens, little skill is employed to reclaim them. In 
this respect likewise we might communicate information of material use 
to the comfort of life, and to the prevention of famine. In silk, indigo, 
sugar, and in many other articles, what vast improvements might be 
effected by the introduction of machinery. The skilful application of 
fire, of water, and of steam, improvements which would thus immediately 
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concern the interests of the common people, would awaken them from 
their torpor, and give activity to their minds. 

“But undoubtedly the most important communication which the 
Hindoos could receive through the medium of our language, would be 
the knowledge of our religion, the principles of which are explained in a 
clear, easy way, in various tracts circulating among us, and are completely 
contained in the inestimable volume of Scripture. Thence they would 
be instructed in the nature and perfections of the one true God, and in 
the real history of man ; his creation, lapsed state, and the means of his 
recovery, on all which points they hold false and extravagant opinions ; 
they would see a pure, complete, and perfect system of morals and of 
duty, enforced by the most awful sanctions, and recommended by the 
most interesting motives ; they would learn the accountableness of man, 
the final judgment he is to undergo, and the eternal state which is to 
follow. Wherever this knowledge should be received, idolatry, with all 
the rabble of its impure deities, its monsters of wood and stone, its false 
principles and corrupt practices, its delusive hopes and vain fears, its 
ridiculous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its lying legends and 
fraudulent impositions, would fall. The reasonable service of the only, 
and the infinitely perfect God, would be established ; love to him, peace 
and good-will towards men, would be felt as obligatory principles. 

“Tt is not asserted that such effects would be immediate or universal ; 
but admitting them to be progressive, and partial only, yet how great 
would the change be, and how happy at length for the outward prosperity, 
and internal peace of society among the Hindoos! Men would be re- 
stored to the use of their reason; all the advantages of happy soil, 
climate, and situation would be observed and improved ; the comforts 
and conveniencies of life would be increased ; the cultivation of the mind 
and rational intercourse valued ; the people would rise in the scale of 
human beings, and as they found their character, their state, and their 
comforts improved, they would prize more highly the security and the 
happiness of a well ordered society. Such a change would correct those 
sad disorders which have been described, and for which no other remedy 
has been proposed, nor is in the nature of things to be found.” 


“ Prediction” is the word we might apply to such far-seeing 
wisdom and benevolence when we look at India as it is. And 
what shall we say when we think, not only that no attempt 
was made to begin this when we got the government of Bengal, 
as Charles Grant bewails, but it was not until Lord William 
Bentinck, Macaulay, and Duff combined in 1833 that State 
and Church united to carry it out harmoniously accord- 
ing to the proper functions of each? Nearly a century has, 
therefore, been thus lost to the Christian civilisation of the 
people of India! That so much has been done since that 


beginning was made, let us not forget to bless the memory of 
Charles Grant. 
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These words of his were written in 1792, in the prospect 
of the debates in Parliament on a new Charter for the East 
India Company. The philanthropists and evangelicals of 
Clapham were led by him to work for the Christianisation of 
India, from this time forward, as heartily as for the emancipa- 
tion of the slave. Wilberforce was the moving spirit in Parlia- 
ment, and he gained over to the cause, from the secular point 
of view, his friends Pitt and Dundas. Hannah More, Scott, 
Cecil, and afterwards Charles Simeon, worked, in their own 
way, towards the same end. The boy Macaulay was nursed 
amid conversations and debates on India Missions and Educa- 
tion, which he himself was to bring to a consummation after 
1833. Wilberforce carried the first point through Parliament 
in 1793, with results thus described in his journal of that 
year :— 

“ May 15th.—East India Resolutions in hand and slave business. Lord 
Carhampton abusing me asa madman. 17th.—Through God’s help got 
the East India Resolutions in quietly. Sunday, 19th.—Scott morning ; 
Cecil afternoon. Called at Grant’s—Miss More there. The hand of Pro- 
vidence was never more visible than in this East India affair. What 
cause have I for gratitude, and trust, and humiliation.” 

The Resolution, as it finally passed, was to the effect— 


“That it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the British Legislature 
to promote, by all just and prudent means, the interest and happiness 
of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India ; and that for these 
ends such measures ought to be adopted as may gradually tend to their 
advancement in useful knowledge, and to their religious and moral 
improvement,” 

Alas! the Resolution stood there on the records of the 
House of Commons as a declaration of the national duty, but 
the India House raised such an alarm at the prospect of the 
deluge of missionaries and schoolmasters which was to sweep 
away their rule in the East, that even Pitt and Dundas had to 
forego their pledge to Wilberforce. “ My clauses thrown out,” 
he writes, “ Dundas most false and double; but, poor fellow, 
much to be pitied.” India, he wrote to a friend, “is left in the 
undisturbed and peaceable possession and committed to the 
providential protection of Brahma.” His last appeal has a 
curious interest in the present day. He declared that the 
rejection of his Resolutions would be— 


“To declare to the world that we are friends to Christianity, not 
because it is a revelation from heaven, not even because it is conducive 
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to the happiness of man, but only because it is the established religion 
of this country. . . . Beware how this opinion goes abroad. Think not 
that the people of this land will long maintain a great church establish- 
ment from motives of mere political expediency.” 


Spoken eighty-five years ago on the floor of the House of 
Commons, are these words another prophecy? By refusing to 
insert a clause so vague and moral in the Charter of 1793, the 
Government and Parliament, at the dictation of the East India 
Company, went back from the far more pronounced and Chris- 
tian clause, which makes the Charter of 1698 for ever memor- 
able. The explanation of the pitiful backsliding—pitiful most 
of all from the secular side—is to be found in the fact that, in 
the century from William III. to George III, the Company had 
grown to be a political power, which thought to establish itself 
on the basis of that compromise with falsehood which the 
smoke and the blood of 1857 finally dissipated for ever. 

When 1813, the time for a renewal of the Charter, came 
round, Charles Grant had more power, Wilberforce more influ- 
ence, and the country more wisdom. The progress was due 
also to another Scotsman, of whom his country has reason to 
be proud. When Whitefield preached at Cambuslang, one 
Alexander Buchanan was parish schoolmaster there,and he mar- 
ried the daughter of Claudius Somers, who was an elder of the 
kirk. The new life which they found in the excitement of the 
revival shewed itself in the son, Claudius Buchanan. Tutor 
at Dunstaffnage, and student of Glasgow University, he was 
early destined for the Scottish ministry, but determined first 
to see the world, avowedly like Goldsmith. After strange 
adventures and strange experience of heart, he came under 
the influence of a man of similar antecedents, John Newton, 
of Olney. Mr Henry Thornton, first of the Clapham men, sent 
him to Cambridge, where Isaac Milner completed Newton’s 
good work. In 1796, Claudius Buchanan went out to Calcutta 
as a chaplain to the Honourable Company, for godly directors 
like Grant looked out for evangelical chaplains like Brown and 
Buchanan, Corrie and Martyn. Lord Wellesley, following the 
good example of his predecessors, Lords Teignmouth and 
Cornwallis, encouraged church-going, and had made it more 
attractive by “ punkahs” and “ tatties,” the cooling apparatus 
in the hot season. His Excellency had also added a chapel 
to that famous college of Fort-William, which he created for 
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the civilian students. So many as fifty octavo Bibles were sold 
in three months in Calcutta, wrote Buchanan in 1805. All 
Christian sects, of east and west, were represented at the 
services; but, he says, “a name or sect is never mentioned 
from the pulpit, and thus the word preached becomes profitable 
to all.” The time had come, he thought, for a regular Episco- 
pal establishment of the church in India, and in that year 
he published his Memorial on the subject. We need not here 
discuss his plan, or do more than state the result eight years 
afterwards. The persistent representations of good men of all 
sects on behalf of what had been called the “ pious clauses,” 
rejected from the Charter of 1793, led to inquiry by a parlia- 
mentarycommittee. The Scottish Church and communities were 
not behind those of England in their meetings, appeals, and 
petitions. Glasgow city and the Synod of Fife were especially 
emphatic on the claims of the Scottish Church to recognition 
in India. Very precious, for historical and biographical reasons, 
is the evidence given before that committee. When Warren 
Hastings, in his eightieth year, entered the House, the body 
which had once impeached him, rose and uncovered as before 
Majesty. The old man represented, but in a vastly modified 
form, the conservative fears of the Company of his early days. 
His successor twice removed, Lord Teignmouth, with more 
force spoke the opinions of a wiser and later time. Great 
military statesmen like Sir Thomas Munro and Sir John 
Malcolm, found their political expediency confronted by the 
bolder principles of the retired Lord Wellesley, fortunately 
Wilberforce’s friend, as he had been Carey’s. It fell to Lord 
Castlereagh, of all men, to apologise for making the “ pious 
clauses” law. On the ground, “ that while British subjects in 
India were governed by British laws, they should be permitted 
to exercise their national religion,” he said the ecclesiastical 
establishment would “ only amount to one bishop and three 
archdeacons to superintend the chaplains of the different 
settlements.” Charles Grant fought side by side with Wilber- 
force, and had the joy of hearing his son also, the young 
Charles, and the future Lord Glenelg, deliver a powerful 
oration on the same side. The bishop and three archdeacons 
passed after a long conversation, and without a division, but 
not so the missionary clause. On the 22d June, Wilberforce’s 
most elaborate address carried it by a majority of 53 in a 
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House of 125. On the 1st July, a Madras barrister of scoffing 
ability, Mr Charles Marsh, reduced the majority to 22 in a 
House of 86. At last, however, the good cause triumphed on 
the Ist July, when, in a House of only 72, a majority of 24 
carried that which, twenty years before, Parliament had allowed 
the East India Company to neutralise when Wilberforce 
brought it forward. Even this renewed Resolution, now 
adopted, would probably have proved a dead letter for many 
a year, had not provision been made in the Charter to compel 
the Company to grant the funds wherewith to carry out the 
educational portion of it. The retired Advocate-General of 
Calcutta, Mr Robert Percy Smith, who was almost as witty as 
his better-known brother Sydney, procured the insertion of 
this addition, that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General 
in Council to direct that— 


“ A sum of not less than one lakh of rupees (£10,000) in each year 
shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of litera- 
ture and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories of India.” 


The Charter of 1813 was thus the foundation, not only of 
the ecclesiastical establishment, but, what is of far more im- 
portance for the civilisation and the Christianisation of 
its people, of the educational system of India, and all that that 
system as subsequently developed by Dr Duff involves. The 
two will be seen to work themselves out in parallel lines in the 
Anglicising of native education in 1835, the University Charters 
of 1857, the despatch on vernacular education and school cess 
for that end in 1859, and the adoption of the principle that 
Western truth may be best communicated to learned Orientals 
through their classical languages, in more recent years. 

The Act 53 George III. c. 155, which thus created an 
Episcopal Establishment, under letters patent constituting the 
Bishopric of Calcutta subject to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Canterbury, says nothing of the chaplains belonging to the 
Church of Scotland as then established. But the petitions 
from all parts of Scotland, and the growing missionary spirit 
there, wrought this result. The assurance was given by the 
Government that the East India Company would shew every 
disposition to support the Scottish Church in India. Accord- 
ingly, in their despatch to Bengal, dated 17th November 1813, 
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the Directors announced the addition to their clerical establish- 
ment of one minister of the Church of Scotland at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and ordered the erection of a suitable 
place of worship at each for these ministers, in order, they 
said, “to shew our desire to encourage, by every prudent 
means in our power, the extension of the principle of the 
Christian religion in India.” So great a change had public 
opinion expressed through Parliament and, roused by Charles 
Grant’s persistent efforts for twenty years, wrought in the 
Company! But it ought to be observed that the exclusion 
from the Act of the Scottish Establishment puts its chaplains 
legally in a very different position from those of the Church 
of England. And in the straits of the Mutiny, when High- 
land regiments were sent to the field without chaplains, Lord 
Canning was not slow to appoint two Free Church ministers 
to supplement the deficiency, an act which was quite within 
his power, but which sectarian jealousy influenced the Court 
of Directors, in their expiring moments, to censure. The first 
Scotch chaplain appointed by the Court, by bailot of the 
directors, was the Rev. James Bryce, minister of Strachan, 
in the Presbytery of Kincardine O’Neil. The General 
Assembly of 1814 took the necessary steps to send him and 
two others forth empowered to form kirk-sessions, subject 
to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, and with the privilege of uniting to send one clerical 
and one lay representative to the Assembly. 

Dr Bryce, as he was afterwards known, achieved a peculiar 
notoriety; but it should be remembered in his favour, that it 
was his memorial to the Assembly in 1823, praying for the 
establishment in Calcutta of a Scottish Missionary College, 
that led to the appointment, six years afterwards, of Dr 
Duff to Bengal. Otherwise the combative and sometimes 
coarse “ moderate” whom the directors unanimously selected 
was not a happy representative of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
His own naive confession, in his Sketch of Native Education 
an India, lets us into the secret. Writing in 1814, rather than 
a century or two earlier as might have been supposed, he says 
“he has no hesitation in confessing that he went to the scene 
of his labours strongly impressed with a belief that, should he 
step beyond the pale of his own countrymen, he would find 
every attempt to shake the Hindoo in the faith of his fathers 
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to be futile and unavailing.” His first conflict seems to have 
arisen with the new bishop. St Andrew's Kirk, outwardly still 
an ornament to Calcutta, was erected on the side of Clive’s old 
court-house, which still gives its name to the finest street in 
the East. The fighting Presbyterian determined that the spire 
should be loftier than that of St John’s Cathedral—no very 
difficult or dangerous task—and higher it was made. But for 
the spirit of sectarian rivalry thus introduced for the first time 
among Protestant Christians resident in India, our architec- 
tural sympathies would lead us to approve of Dr Bryce. But 
this was a small matter to the editorial and secular squabbles 
into which he plunged. The acting Governor-General, Mr Adam, 
the able father of the present Liberal “ Whip,” had gagged the 
somewhat scurrilous press, and wronged Mr J. Silk Bucking- 
ham, who had his vengeance afterwards. Dr Bryce, now aided 
by a junior Presbyterian chaplain, started a violent Tory paper 
in opposition to Silk Buckingham’s, and was condemned for 
libel in the Supreme Court. The grateful Government retorted 
by adding to the ordained minister’s already sufficient salary 
the emoluments of Clerk to the Stationery Office. The incon- 
gruity and profanation of the act caused only ridicule in Cal- 
cutta, but horror in the General Assembly, and drew censure 
from the Court of Directors. For contrasting the duties of the 
reverend chaplain, now writing sermons and now counting 
bundles of tape and sticks of sealing-wax, Silk Buckingham 
was banished from India by Mr Adam. We might amuse our 
readers by reviving the scandalous stories of those days, still 

afloat in the eddies of Calcutta tradition, or by tracing the 

history of Dr Bryce’s John Bull newspaper which Mr Stoc- 

queler bought in a moribund state, and converted into the 

Radical and long equally coarse Englishman of Calcutta. 

But it is enough here to say that, when his pension became 

due, Dr Bryce transferred his controversial powers to the 

ecclesiastical courts of his native land, where the curious still 

remember him as author of a big pamphlet on the Disruption 

of 1843. He could tell a good story, and it is a pity that his 

Oriental reminiscences have passed away with him. 

As the experiment of sending a bishop to Calcutta was 
looked upon with suspicion even by the Government, whom 
public opinion compelled to force it on the Court of Directors, 
a man was selected for the office somewhat of Dr Bryce’s 
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type ecclesiastically, but a scholar and a gentleman. Dr T. F. 
Middleton had been an editor too, but not of the John Bull 
class, and that fact, and his treatise on the Doctrine of the Greek 
Article, long since out of date, raised him to the metropolitan 
living of St Pancras, and made the President of the Board of 
Control select him for the new see. What with prickly heat, 
Dr Bryce who went out in the same ship with him, churches 
which had not “altars” or these not facing eastward, Presby- 
terians who insisted on being married by their own ministers, 
and chaplains who were government officials and who would 
not obey him when government did not support him, the poor 
bishop had a sad time of it. The Baptists too were an offence 
to him. Had not Carey, “ the unconsecrated cobbler,” erected 
at Serampore the finest building in India as a college, just 
facing the Governor-General’s summer palace, and putting it 
to shame? Dr Middleton must beat the Baptists at least, 
and so there arose on the same right bank of the Hooghly 
the noble Gothic pile, known as Bishop’s College, which 
first attracts the eye of the passenger to Calcutta, but has 
been a failure ever since, in spite of the learning of Mill 
and the saintliness of Kay. Nor was this all. The bishop’s 
own ecclesiastical flesh and blood were a trouble to him. 
Missionaries were sent out by the Church Missionary Society 
under the same Act which brought his Lordship into parlia- 
mentary existence, and he felt towards them as the boy-bishop 
of Colombo has done in our own day to the same Society’s 
agents in Ceylon. Horror at “schism” was succeeded by 
indignation at slander. A witness at Queen Caroline’s trial had 
sought to justify her presence at an indecent dance by the 
assertion that he had seen Bishop Middleton and his family at 
a nautch in Government House. It turned out that the bishop’s 
family was there, but he himself was at home with his books, 
while Lord Hastings wrote to the Lord Chancellor, that the 
movement of the woman’s feet while she sang did not deserve 
the name of dancing. After eight years of an attempt to put 
his own idea of the Church in the place of Christianity, Bishop 
Middleton was in 1823 succeeded by the very different Reginald 
Heber. His life, or its Indian portion, has yet to be written, 
for his widow’s two portly quartos are curiously one-sided. 
After the brief episcopates of James and Turner, there came 
a man different from all his predecessors, the evangelical but 
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most “churchy” Daniel Wilson. His long administration 
saw the Episcopal establishment increased fourfold by the 
appointment of bishops to Madras, Bombay, Colombo, and 
Labuan, parts of his diocese, and still under Calcutta as the 
metropolitan see. To the sacerdotal rigour of Middleton he 
added the missionary enthusiasm of Heber, both directed by a 
high Calvinistic theology. His self-denial built St Paul's 
Cathedral on the Chowringhee plain with the help of the 
money of the Begum Sumroo, who sought entrance to heaven 
through every faith. Greatest of them all, in the New Testa- 
ment sense of a Christian Episcopus, was Bishop Cotton who, 
after a few years’ noble work for soldier, civilian, and native, 
“was not for God took him,” suddenly in the swirling waters of 
the Ganges as in the darkness he returned from spiritual duty to 
his steamer. Next came the nephew of Dean Milman, selected 
by the Marquis of Salisbury from the High Church party, 
as his successors and colleagues in the subordinate sees were, 
and have since been, if we except Dr Gell of Madras. Bishop 
Milman was a self-denying parish priest, who was beloved as a 
man, though felt to be a mistake as a party bishop all the more 
from the contrast to Dr Cotton. The difficulty of inducing 
really suitable men to take the Indian bishoprics increases with 
every removal by death like Heber’s, Cotton’s, and Milman’s, 
so that Bishop Johnson is now Metropolitan of Calcutta. 
Two suffragan bishops, Dr Caldwell, the distinguished philo- 
logist and missionary, and Dr Sargent, have been lately 
consecrated to take episcopal charge of the vigorous native 
churches of the Propagation and Church Missionary Societies 
in South India. Last St Andrew’s Day that noblest of 
missionary scholars, Dr Valpy French, and Dr Titcomb were 
consecrated bishops of Lahore and Rangoon, on the quasi- 
Voluntary system. That is, they are made senior chaplains, 
but derive the rest of their emoluments from private endow. 
ments. 

Along with the extension of the English episcopate the 
number of Scottish chaplains was increased. The two as paid 
by the State now stand at this strength, to which the establish- 
ments have grown with the growth of the Empire territorially, 
and of the military and civil services in numbers. There are 
16 Presbyterian chaplains, 8 in Bengal, 4 in Madras, and 4 in 
Bombay. There are 153 Church of England chaplains, 3 of 
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whom are Archdeacons, and of these, 85 are in Bengal, 40 in 
Madras, and 28 in Bombay. Grants in aid are given to Roman 
Catholic priests for the Irish troops, and to Anglican ministers 
belonging to the Additional Clergy Society, instituted by Bishop 
Wilson and the late learned mathematician, Archdeacon Pratt, 
to supply stations and garrisons for which there are no 
chaplains. Each of the three parliamentary bishops in India 
is paid £5000 a-year, and travelling and house allowances ; 
the senior English chaplains receive £960 a-year, and the 
junior £600. Three senior Scotch chaplains are treated as 
Archdeacons as to allowances, the rest as junior chaplains. 
The leave and pension rules are fair ; two or three of the best 
ministers of the Church of Scotland were chaplains in India 
years ago. The total cost to the State of the whole ecclesiastical 
services, adding outfit and passage money for the bishops, is 
about £175,000 a-year. The churches are all the property of 
Government, save the few erected as memorials of the Mutiny 
massacres, and may be used for Presbyterian as well as 
English Episcopal services. Streynsham Master’s Church at 
Madras, and old St John’s at Calcutta, having long since been 
cleared away, the oldest Protestant church in India is St 
Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay, which was built in 1718. Kier- 
nander’s Old or Mission Church in Calcutta, after long use as 
a State Church, has reverted to the Church Missionary Society, 
under the trust of Charles Grant, who saved it in the wreck 
of the Swede’s fortune. 

We have set before our readers one class only of the facts 
from which they may draw their own deductions. The other two 
sets, which relate to the progress of Christianity in India under 
a purely voluntary system of missions, and to the vast temple 
and mosque lands and endowments of Hindooism and Mahom- 
medanism, yielding these anti-christian systems a revenue of at 
least ten millions sterling a-year, we may hereafter discuss. The 
question, it will be observed, is one much too wide to be mea- 
sured by the hard-and-fast line of any English or Scottish society, 
Liberationist or Voluntary, however admirable that may be for 
its own local purposes. Our own position is one which very 
much stands alongside of that which the Government of India 
is understood to have taken up for financial reasons. It has 
called for returns, which will be laid before Parliament, to shew 
what classes or sects of its British Christian officials receive the 
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benefit of the £175,000 of public money, and what kind of 
benefit it is that the money provides. If the sacerdotal silliness 
and superstition, favoured for some years at the India Office 
in the appointment of bishops and chaplains, have outraged 
even some of the troops, and have driven the more godly 
members of the Church of England from the chaplains’ services, 
then two things are wanted, all considerations of State and 
Church apart. These are—the restriction of State-paid bishops 
and chaplains to the troops, and such a supervision of both as 
will secure their efficiency from the State’s point of view. 
Our 60,000 soldiers in India, English, Scotch, and Irish, must 
have services provided for them at the cost of the State ; and 
the public must see that these services are such as they ought 
to be. But beyond that, there is no reason why all should not 
be voluntary on the principle of such Episcopal and Catholic 
organisations, as the Additional Clergy Society, and the Anglo- 
Indian Christian Union. As a transition from the old estab- 
lishment, which has kept Anglo-Indian society purer and more 
religious than it would otherwise have been, the present 
supplementary system of grants-in-aid might be continued. 
But that is concurrent endowment. True ; yet we start with 
the assumption that the object all truly Christian men have 
in view is the extension of a pure Christianity, not the triumph 
or defeat of any lower principle. We have seen what Anglo- 
Indian society was, from the creation of the East India 
Company in 1599, down through William’s Charter of 1698 
and that of 1793, to the Charter of 1813, which sent 
out an established bishop and Scotch chaplains. If there 
is even a risk that the restriction of the Establishment to its 
proper place as a department of military chaplains will 
arrest the progress of Christianity and morality in India, then 
the idea of concurrent endowment will become a mere fetish 
which only unchristian sectaries will worship. In India, the 
first consideration is the highest good of the Christian resi- 
dents, and, indirectly in this matter but very closely, of the 
surrounding natives; as in England, the overwhelming ques- 
tion was the education of the child. On the whole, in these 
days of individualism in thought and action, State Churchism 
is hostile to that highest good, for it means either sacerdotalism 
or rationalism, directed by the money of the opposing majority. 

We have quoted what so strong a defender of church estab- 
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lishments as Wilberforce wrote on this point two generations 
ago. We may add the further consideration hinted at by Sir 
James Stephen, when eulogising the chaplain (not missionary) 
Henry Martyn, in his most delightful Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. Referring to Martyn’s salary of £1200 a-year, as 
spoiling the ideal of his career, the historian of “The Clapham 
Sect” writes in 1848: “ Oppressively conclusive as may be the 
arguments in favour of a well-endowed and punctually-paid 
Establishment, they have, after all, an unpleasant earthly 
savour. One would not like to discover that Polycarp, or 
Bernard, or Boniface, was waited on, every quarter-day, by a 
plump bag of coin from the public treasury. To receive a 
thousand rupees monthly from that source was perhaps the 
duty, it certainly was not the fault of Henry Martyn ; yet it was 
a misfortune, and had been better avoided if possible.” But 
then the restriction of the ecclesiastical establishment in India 
and Ceylon to the 60,000 soldiers there, which is coming, 
thanks to the sacerdotal bishops and chaplains chiefly, means 
the determination of the Churches at home to do their duty 
abroad. Are they prepared, are they preparing, for that duty ? 
GEORGE SMITH. 





Art. IV.—Church Membership of Infants : Practical 
Aspects, 


Wes a community has victoriously contended for a truth, 

the next step in some cases is to go to sleep upon the 
truth which has been vindicated. So in relation to the doc- 
trine of the church membership of infants. Most of our 
churches have at some time been exercised about this doctrine, 
and have erected a trophy of their victorious contending in 
the ordinance of infant baptism. But beyond that the pro- 
fessed friends of the doctrine have in large measure gone to 
sleep upon it, or at least have rested on their laurels in a 
manner not heroic. 

This must be the result of want of thought rather than 
want of heart. It is supposed that one-half of the human race 
die in infancy. Beyond infancy, but on this side of adult man- 
hood or womanhood, there is the great class of “the young” 
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whose mind is in process of definitive formation, whose whole 
destinies are under God being determined for time and for 
eternity. The claims of the infant and the other young mem- 
bers of the church upon her consideration and care cannot be 
neglected except through want of thought, by those who have a 
new heart on which is written, “Love the brotherhood. . . . Feed 
my lambs.” It is in illustration of these claims that I submit 
the following notes on the practical aspects of infant church- 
membership, as suggested by the baptism of infants. 

It is no part of my plan to demonstrate the legitimacy of 
the practice of infant baptism, or the truth of the doctrine of 
infant church-membership. That “they are holy,” that the 
children of church members are church members by birth, and as 
such are to be sealed with the sacrament of initiation—baptism 
under the new dispensation, coming in place of circumcision 
under the old; this I shall assume. I shall assume that 
baptism is the solemn reception by the church of one of her 
members, and that this reception by the church is on man’s 
part the leading aspect of the rite. The question to which I 
now address myself is, What then? What, for the church, is 
the practical significance of the rite, when regarded as a sacred 
remembrancer of the doctrine of infant church-membership ? 

At the outset, it is plainly one important duty of the church 
to see to it that her form of administering the ordinance is 
such as shall not prevent its true meaning from being clearly 
seen. A parent who was about to leave his congregation 
because the minister had refused to baptise his child in private, 
was kept from carrying his foolish purpose into execution 
by a representation of the true nature of infant baptism, as a 
solemn recognition by the church of the babe as one of her 
members, a child of God’s house, a born citizen of Christ’s 
kingdom. He had been under the impression that private 
baptism is a mark of distinction to be expected by important 
members for their children, and that thus in effect his child 
would be sealed, not as “ holy,” but as genteel. Such bathos 
is not very uncommon even among otherwise intelligent pro- 
fessing Christians. Might it not be made nearly if not quite 
impossible by a form of baptism carefully framed for the pur- 
pose of duly manifesting the fact, that what takes place is a 
solemn reception by the church of one who is her member by 
institution of Christ ? 
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One thing manifestly fitted to withdraw attention from that 
fact is the place and office given to the parent in the ordinance 
as administered among us. For instance, the parent, in pre- 
sence of the congregation, is subjected toa process of question- 
ing, about doctrines believed by him and duties promised by 
him, which must go far to make him the central and all but 
sole person in the transaction, and to make other members of 
the congregation feel as if they had been only sympathetic 
onlookers on a private family matter, and not really parties in 
a congregational act. 

That in this questioning process use and wont has wandered 
away from real perception of the nature of the act, may appear 
from the nature of the questions in many cases. By the ques- 
tions about duties the parent is in some cases laid under a 
moral compulsion to promise what he cannot perform, what he 
does not intend to perform, and what the minister and others 
know he cannot perform and does not intend to perform. And 
the questions about doctrine are sometimes such that the 
unwillingness occasionally manifested to go to church for bap- 
tism need occasion no surprise. 

The formula, “Do you believe” this and that, lays the 
parent under the necessity of making a confession of faith, 
before God and assembled men, with all the solemnity of an 
oath. Sometimes by means of that formula there is laid upon 
him, for confessed acceptance there and then, the whole doctrine 
of the Shorter Catechism, if not also of the Larger Catechism 
and the Confession of Faith. A conscientious parent, in order 
to prepare himself for that, must go through a process of theo- 
logical revision, as if a minister had to undergo again his trials 
for licence. Hence, late on the preceding Saturday evening, an 
intelligent artisan has come to his minister with a difficulty 
about the “ immediately ” in the catechetical statement regard- 
ing the justified soul’s transition into glory after death ; a diffi- 
culty on the ground that perhaps the soul remains unconscious 
during the period between death and bodily resurrection. Diffi- 
culties of this sort are not well fitted to bring the parent into 
the proper frame of mind for presentation of his child in the 
Lord’s house. Yet how can they be escaped if he foresee that 
he will have to face a question about the whole doctrine of the 
Catechism ? 

VOL, XXVII.—NO. CIV. G 
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Some, feeling the impropriety of imposing an elaborate 
theological system on one whose forte may not be systematic 
theology, resort to the more reasonable method of preparing a 
simple elliptical system of their own, which they impose in the 
form of questions demanding ananswer there andthen. Eventhis 
method is sometimes fatally misapplied, as if the very genius of 
confused misapprehension had got possession of an ordinance 
which ought to be peculiarly simple in impressiveness: the 
minister, perhaps having failed to state his little system in the 
‘detailed propositions or questions, adds a general proposition 
or question about “ the other” or “all other” doctrines of our 
faith, thus reminding one of the famous e¢ cetera oath. Surely 
it is hard, even upon a consummate theologian, to be required 
to assent to a theological statement with an et cetera. And 
even where there is not such a blunder to be apprehended, 
there is a hardship in the nature of the thing, no matter how 
well managed. A highly intelligent member once said to his 
minister, “I will go to the church with my child; but I have a 
difficulty about the questioning process. I know what sort of 
questions you are in the habit of putting, and are likely to put 
on this occasion, and do not fear that any question of yours 
will seriously discompose me. But the sort of thing appears 
to me unreasonable. Do you yourself, now, think it a reason- 
able thing to exact of me, in presence of the congregation, 
an extempore confession of faith, eetempore assent to a confes- 
sion prepared by you? Will you kindly think whether it 
naturally arises out of the nature of the case, or look into 
your books and see whether it is prescribed by your law? I 
can hardly believe that it is.” 

That the thing is not reasonable may appear on the most 
cursory inspection of the nature of the case. The questioning 
process, if permissible at all, ought, like the questioning process 
in ordination of office-bearers, to include only questions care- 
fully prepared and printed, with sanction of the church. A 
printed form of questions is sometimes thus employed when 
members are first received into full communion. But there 
seems to be no good reason why even such a form should be 
employed in the case of a member in full communion present- 
ing his child for baptism. His position is not like that of a 
young communicant, but like that of one who has previously 
been received into full communion, and now comes anew to the 
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table of the Lord. To impose doctrinal questions as often as 
a man seeks baptism for his child, would thus at best be no 
more reasonable than it would be to impose doctrinal questions 
as often as a man, previously on the roll of communicants, 
comes to the Lord’s table. But this does not fully bring out 
the nature of the case. The intending communicant on every 
occasion stands simply for himself. A form which makes him 
the one party in the transaction is therefore conformable to 
the nature of his case. But a form of baptism which tends to 
make the parent the one party in the transaction so far mis- 
represents the nature of the case, and so far tends to cloud 
the view of what really is central and outstanding, the recep- 
tion by the church of a member given to her by the Lord. 

Accordingly, when a minister, who has been questioned as 
above, looks into our books to see whether the customary 
questioning process is prescribed by the church’s law, he may 
find the matter to stand thus. The “Directory for the Public 
Worship of God,” prepared and printed along with the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms, does not profess to pre- 
scribe for every minute detail. What it professes is to give such 
rules and illustrations as may enable a minister to administer 
public ordinances without the bondage of a liturgy. Its 
suggestions—for instance, about preaching—are extremely well 
worth studying on account of their intrinsic excellency, while 
by Presbyterians of the Westminster school they fall to be 
regarded, though not as binding rules in detail, yet as authori- 
tatively setting forth the type to which our ministrations 
ought to conform. Let us then look into the Directory for a 
form of baptism. 

In the directorial form the process of questioning the 
parent about doctrines and duties is conspicuous by its 
absence. Of the “Do you believe” this, and “Do you 
promise” that, with which we are so familiar, it does not 
present a trace. The whole of the form is fitted to keep the 
parent comparatively in the background, and to bring the 
congregation or church into prominence on the foreground. 
Thus, ordinarily the baptism must be in the church at 
a meeting of the congregation. Then, before the actual 
administration of it there ought to go these three things—first, 
a doctrinal statement, appropriate to the occasion, addressed 
to all and sundry ; second, an appropriate exhortation to the 
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congregation ; and third, to the parent an exhortation about 
parental duty. Finally, before and after the act of baptising 
in the name of the Triune God and Saviour there are two 
prayers, in the second of which all join in seeking blessings on 
the child, in neither of which is there any special concentration 
of attention on the parent. No doubt the parent, from the 
very force of his position, does receive special attention which 
may have suitable expression in the prayers as well as 
in the exhortation to him. But the directorial type of 
administration, so far from burdening him and others with 
the inconveniencies, to speak mildly, resulting from the 
questioning process, is manifestly fitted to bring prominently 
forward that which, from the nature of the case, ought to be 
brought prominently forward—the church receiving one of her 
members ; and to place the parent comparatively in the back- 
ground, as being only an accessory rather than the one or 
main party in the transaction. 

Conformity to this directorial type would go far to establish 
one important claim of infant church-members, namely, their 
claim to be thought about by the church as her members. From 
the view it gives of the meaning of infant baptism, it would be 
natural, and it would be felt as appropriate, for the minister 
to bring the whole congregation into his prayer, seeking that 
they may on this occasion receive a new baptism of light and 
love, in order on the church’s behalf to receiving this infant 
brother or sister into a warm heart, and being more fully 
disposed and enabled to cherish the babe as indeed their infant 
brother or sister in the Lord. In this way there would come 
to be formed for the child a treasure of thoughtful affection in 
the chureh’s heart, a fountain of blessing whose streams might 
follow it through life. At the same time all the young 
members of the church would be brought to her remembrance, 
with pleasant thoughts of spiritual kindred and country, 
resulting in manifold activity of thought and affection, which 
doubtless would prove a blessing to the young, but at the 
same time would prove a double blessing to the adults thus 
recalled into Christian exercise of mind and heart, as it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. This indeed is one of the 
ways in which the Head of the Church has provided for setting 
“the solitary in families.” 

It is said of Lord Chesterfield in his old age, that when 
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asked how he did, he answered, “Oh! Well enough, considering 
how old I am; but the truth is, and I have been dead 
for several years, though we are not buried yet.” There are 
not a few such dead-alive in our churches through sheer 
solitariness. Through this and that cause they have become 
isolated, left alone in the world. Their social affections are 
thus dormant, and to their enjoyment as if dead. They may 
bitterly feel and lament their solitariness, perhaps in spirit 
complain of it, as if the providence of Christ had given them 
no sphere for those affections toward man, the exercise of which 
is so large a part of our happiness as well as of our duty 
towards God. To such an one the baptism of an infant, duly 
considered, might be as life from the dead, through recalling 
to mind the fact that no one, except through wilful neglect of 
privilege as well as duty, can ever be solitary who is a member 
of the church, since every church-member has a born brother 
or sister in every child that enters Christ’s visible kingdom. 
If adult church-members would but seriously think of this when 
they are in form receiving an infant member into His church, 
then every baptism might at once be a blessing to all, and 
every infant the unconscious minister of that blessing: the 
tiny rill of life here beginning might thus prove as the stream 
which blesses the tree that shades it. 

The rivulet may perish, dried up for want of the protecting 
shade; but in that event the tree may wither unto death for 
want of the refreshing water at its roots. The desertion, 
spiritual decay, which Christians often lament in themselves, 
may thus be occasioned by their neglecting to exercise life in the 
form of social affection to the little ones. On the other hand, 
faithfulness in this relation may be blessed by continued fulness 
and freshness of life resulting from what may be called a natural 
process, exercise of mind and heart sustaining the life of both :-— 

And in old age, when others fade, they fruit still forth shall bring, 
They shall be fat, and full of sap, and aye be flourishing : 
To shew that upright is the Lord. 

The directorial form of doctrinal address is not restricted to 
the doctrine of infant church-membership. It embraces the 
whole doctrine of grace. And rightly so. For baptism is a 
picture gospel, fitted and intended to recal to mind and heart 
the foundation truths of our Christian religion. Thus the 
blessed name in which church-members are baptised reminds 
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us that Jehovah, the God of Israel, is the One God, living and 
true ; while the full recitation of the name of the Three-One 
God sets forth salvation as flowing from all the three persons 
of the Godhead, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost.” The whole 
doctrine of salvation is thus appropriately referred to by the 
minister whenever any one is baptised, whether infant or adult. 
By addressing the congregation at this stage, instead of 
questioning the parent, he duly proceeds upon the fact, that 
not only the parent but every one of the audience has then 
and there to deal with God on the ground of the doctrine set 
forth by word and act. Further, this address to them 
appropriately introduces an exercise suggested by the Directory 
for the occasion, namely, every one’s recalling to mind the 
obligations represented by his baptism, in infancy or later, 
obligations now recalled to his view. Thus out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings God will perfect his praise, saying 
through the unconscious babe to every adult present, “ Here is 
the covenant, the covenant God, that was set forth when you 
were baptised: the Christ who was before-hand with you, 
setting you in the membership of his church by your birth, 
sealing you to his faith and service by your baptism. How 
do you now stand related to him? Have you, honouring the 
call which he thus addressed to you, freely and gladly under- 
taken with mind and heart the obligations that were declared 
as incumbent upon you ?” 

Such thoughts, going down to the roots of our own religion, 
and back to the beginning of our own church connection, 
would be a very auspicious introduction to thoughts, fruitful 
of affections and actions, having special reference to the infant 
and his fellow young members. First of all, his baptism, 
setting him forth as needing to be cleansed or washed, reminds 
us that the infant has brought with him into the world a 
woful inheritance of corruption and guilt. When Augustine, 
having learned the truth of original sin through his own heart’s 
experience, was providentially called to defend the doctrine 
against Pelagius, he maintained that the doctrine had been held 
by the Catholic Church from the beginning of her history, and 
in proof of this appealed to the immemorial practice of infant 
baptism. This practice indeed, like that of infant circum- 
cision, has no theoretical justification unless it be admitted 
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that infants have need of purification through the lordly bap- 
tism of repentance for the remission of sins; or, in other 
words, are sinners, guilty and depraved from their birth—“ by 
mature children of wrath,even as others.” And the doctrine thus 
set forth, of original sin, is one that for practical purposes ought 
by all means to be recalled to mind on this impressive occasion. 

It is good for adult Christians, even the maturest, thus to be 
led to recollection of their own original sin, to look upon the 
rock from which they were hewn, and into the pit from which 
they were taken. For this will tend to maintain in their mind 
and heart a due sense of the magnitude of the glorious grace 
by which they have been saved, and a due sense both of 
their general unworthiness amd of the profound demerit in- 
volved in particular transgressions: “Behold, I was shapen 
in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” But 
also, and especially, it will serve to give them a due sense of 
the profoundly affecting condition into which infant human 
beings are born. To a duly thoughtful Christian, a child’s 
advent into our world, an infant sinner’s advent into a world 
full of sin and sorrow, is most moving. It is only now and 
then, through this and that accident, that even thoughtful and 
tender-hearted men have flashes of recollection of the awful 
tragedy that may be bound up in the most commonplace babe’s 
commencing life. The spontaneous rush of happiness charac- 
teristic of infancy, as if it had been a faun-like part of glad 
nature in spring, often awakens in us only sentimental regrets 
for our own lost happiness of spontaneity :-— 


The merry laugh I hear no more, 

And joyous shout, that gaily broke 

Forth from our glad young hearts, and woke 
The echoes from thy peaceful shore, 


Where is the joy that knew no sorrow ? 
Where is the hope that knew no fear? 
Those sunny days to memory dear? 
Their promise of a cloudless morrow ? 


Thus a truly tender-hearted seaman, sailing past a village 
in the Hebrides, and hearing a rapturous shout of thoughtless 
mirth from a band of children, confessed to a pang of bitter 
feeling of his own incapacity so to rejoice. There is hardly 
any adult that has not had a sudden visitation of a pang 
of painful feeling, on passing such a band of children gaily 
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shouting, and finding the question in his heart, Would it 
not have been well if they had not been born? This feel- 
ing is better fitted to occasion due tender interest in the 
little ones with their tragic possibilities. But the appropriate 
feeling is best sustained and guided by means of meditation 
on original sin when infants are baptised. Herodotus speaks 
of a nation who went into mourning on occasion of a birth. 
We have not so learned Christ. But we have not learned him 
rightly unless we duly attend to what is set forth in his ordin- 
ance, so as to cherish the feelings of thoughtful and tender 
solicitude towards the infant that are naturally suggested by 
the fundamental tragedy of original sin. The pain, the anxious 
solicitude, the boding apprehensions, suggested by that funda- 
mental tragedy, are well fitted to serve as a prophylactic disci- 
pline of the heart in order to works of faith, and labours of 
love, and patience of hope, for the sake of the little one whose 
condition is so deeply moving ; and we ought to welcome our 
wounds which thus lead to his healing. 

Even here on its dark side the doctrine of Christ is pro- 
viding blessings for his lamb by nourishing at the root our 
Christian affections toward the little one. But his doctrine 
has a bright side as well as a dark. And it is the bright side 
that specially is turned upon us when an infant is baptised. 
Original sin is a thing common to all infants descended from 
Adam by ordinary generation. The truth specially set forth by 
infant baptism is that of the salvation of infants. Here again we 
meet a bitter fruit of thoughtlessness in relation to the ordin- 
ance, and to the underlying doctrine of infant church-member- 
ship. In connection with the subject of infant salvation 
there is a great deal of confusion, the result of thoughtless- 
ness, which must be cleared away in order that the roots of 
Christian affection may be duly watered through Christian 
meditation on the relative truth. 

The present question is mainly about rightly “setting,” 
towards the infant, the thoughts and affections of the congrega- 
tion which receives him in baptism. It is a great thing to be 
warranted by God’s word in regarding him as then and there 
a being susceptible of the saving grace of God. This for the 
congregation makes him to be a dumb pathetic sermon of 
salvation to the lost. It will be remembered that the Saviour 
specifies the case of infants as one exemplifying the truth that 
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salvation is to the lost (Matt. xviii. 10,11). The adults who 
look on the baptism are reminded that for them salvation is 
to the lost; that as God’s grace can save this infant sinner, 
blind and helpless in depravity and guilt, so it is to the lost, 
blind and helpless like the infant, with personal guilt and 
depravity superadded to our woful inheritance of sin, that 
salvation comes in the case of adults too, through faith ; and 
that it is for a salvation so given to the lost, blind and help- 
less as well as wicked and worthless in themselves, that 
believers must evermore go to God through the ever new and 
living way. But all this, duly considered, will guide them 
and move them in the appropriate exercise of faith and love 
towards the infant, praying that even now, before he enter on 
the tragic life of human beings unfolded into clear conscious 
activity, there may be reposed in him the seed of life immortal, 
so that all possible storms can only serve to strengthen the life 
which no creature can destroy. A theologian who by common 
consent is the highest living representative of Westminster 
Calvinism, has said that probably the great majority of real 
Christians are regenerated in their infancy ; so that their after- 
conversion is only the blossoming into manifestation of a life 
received from heaven at the beginning of their career. 

Here the subject begins to widen out into what I have had 
in view from the outset, namely, the practical duties towards 
the young which, formally beginning here, ought never to 
end. I have laboured at the previous part of this article in 
the endeavour to suggest correct scriptural views of the rela- 
tion of church-members to their younger fellow-members, 
because I am persuaded that here nothing but sound scriptural 
views can instrumentally sustain the corresponding Christian 
practice, as all true life is rooted in faith. And I now shall 
labour somewhat further in the same endeavour by dealing with 
the question, What then, after all, is our true relation to these 
little ones? How precisely for working purposes of a Chris- 
tian life towards them are we to regard them ? 

This question is answered by saying simply, As members of 
the church. A good man will cherish and practise natural 
affection towards men as men, an affection specially tender 
towards children as children. That general affection of 
philanthropy is not weakened, but strengthened, by special 
affection towards church-members as church-members. A 
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man is not the worse patriot, but the better patriot, because he 
loves his own family, if the love be a rational affection, not a 
mere selfish passion like that of an irrational creature for its 
offspring. In a real sense, “Charity begins at home.” The 
stronger the pulse of love towards the inner circle of home, 
the stronger will be the widening circles of affection to friends, 
and country, and mankind beyond. Thus Christianity pre- 
scribes and secures that we shall “honour all men.” But at 
the same time it prescribes and secures that with a special 
affection we shall “love the brotherhood” in Christ. Thus it 
is written, “As ye have opportunity do good unto all men, 
especially to such as are of the household of faith.” The man 
who loves his own child only as he loves another man’s is not 
a large-hearted philanthropist, but a small-hearted parent. 
But the church-member, as such, is the church’s own child. 
Members of the church stand to us in a specialty of 
close relation over and above the common relation of man 
to man. Corresponding to this there is a specialty of affec- 
tion towards church-members, which is prescribed by the word 
of Christ, and provided by his Spirit for them that ask him, 
“Lovest thou me? Feed my sheep. ... We know that we 
have passed from death to life, because we love the brethren. 
. . . Hereby shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
love one another ”—so as to wash one anothers’ feet. Of this 
there can be no doubt. The man that has not a special 
affection towards church-members is not a Christian in heart. 
The man that does not exercise a special affection towards 
church-members is not a Christian in life. “He loveth our 
nation, and hath built us a synagogue,” is the only elders’ 
certificate recorded in the Bible. 

The application of this to the case in hand is easy and 
obvious. The infant is an infant church-member; con- 
sequently it is our duty and privilege to cherish and practise 
towards him the affection which corresponds to his relation to 
us as an infant member of the church. Let us seek from God 
that special affection, in being and exercise, according to 
Augustine’s prayer, “Give what thou commandest, and com- 
mand what thou wilt.” As God once said about giving 
money for the support of church ordinances, so he says in 
effect about practically caring for the welfare of infant and 
juvenile church-members, “ Prove me now herewith, saith the 
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Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to contain it” (Mal. iii. 10). If only the position be 
kept clearly in view, the affection will be sought, and found, 
and exercised. To keep the position clearly in view is a 
leading purpose of the baptism of infants. And the directorial 
form of administration provides for making men see the 
position thus brought into view, by clearly defining it in such 
words as these, “That the seed and posterity of the faithful 
born within the church have, by their birth, interest in the 
covenant, and right to the seal of it, and to the outward 
privileges of the church. . . . That the Son of God admitted 
little children into his presence, embracing and blessing them, 
saying, For of such is the kingdom of God; that children, by 
baptism, are solemnly received into the bosom of the visible 
church, distinguished from the world, and them that are 
without, and united with believers,” &c. They are “solemnly 
received into the bosom of the visible church.” This may 
prove to be a mere form. The church which formally receives 
them may be to them only a stone mother, like a foundlings’ 
hospital. But if it be so, the fault is not in the institution, 
but in the church-members who profane it by making it a 
mere form. 

But the lawyer said, Who is my neighbour ?—not observing 
that where the neighbourly heart is the neighbour is found in 
every man who needs our help. So, after all that the institu- 
tion shews and says, men may profess or think they have a 
difficulty in seeing how to apply the lesson. Where, they will 
say in their heart, is my infant Christian brother? Where or 
what is the Christianity of an infant? How may I make sure 
that this is a Christian indeed, regenerated and saved, so that 
my affection may not be misplaced, wasted on one who is not 
a Christian indeed? Scripture does not warn us against waste 
of affection in this way, of blessing the wrong person, loving too 
much or too many by mistake. The mistakes we have to 
guard against are in another direction. Affection bestowed 
even on an unworthy object is not necessarily wasted. We 
have heard of a traveller, like to perish through the numbness 
of cold, who was warmed up so that his own life was saved by 
strenuous endeavour to restore the suspended animation of 
one whom he found lying helpless in the snow. To himself 
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the endeavour would have been blessed though his neighbour 
had proved to be a corpse. So, generally, charity is twice 
blessed, to the giver as well as to the receiver. Christ has not 
left this noble principle to be the property of the world. He 
lodged it in the heart of Paul the magnanimous. To this true 
and tender heart was committed what we may call the fifth 
gospel, the only authentic account of anything in Christ’s 
ministry not recorded by the four evangelists. This fifth 
gospel, truly according to Paul, is contained in one short 
sentence, “the word of the Lord, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” If through misdirection of our love the babe 
do not experience the blessedness of receiving, the adult shall 
not the less truly experience the blessedness of giving. 

In reality, however, there is no cause for mistake or con- 
fusion. The matter in itself is quite plain. The confusion 
arises from men’s endeavouring to see more in it than really 
is in it. ‘This is a common experience in relation to the whole 
matter of baptism and church-membership of infants. There 
are very few of our ministers who have not at one time or other 
been perplexed and nonplussed in the endeavour to see some- 
thing deep in the matter. Many of these have probably failed 
to get out of their perplexity by seeing and acquiescing in the 
fact that there really is not anything deep in the matter, that 
for us it is a matter plain and simple, so plain and simple that 
he may run who reads it. In fact, what is needed is, not 
something deeper than the commonplace which every one can 
see, but due appreciation of the significance and value of that 
commonplace ; not a geologist’s knowledge of deeps far beneath 
the surface, but an agriculturist’s knowledge of the surface 
itself. 

The difficulty here is in comprehending how we can bond 
fide love and cherish as a Christian an infant whom, as an 
infant, we cannot know to be a Christian in heart. Is there 
not something of pretence, of vain show, in the very profession 
of receiving and treating as an infant brother or sister in the 
Lord one who, for aught that we can tell, at this moment is not 
in the Lord as regenerate, and in future may prove to have been 
unregenerate from the first? It would be well to remember 
here how far the question will carry us. For instance, the Old 
Testament cburch, by divine institution, received infants into 
her bosom through the sacrament of circumcision. How could 
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she do so in good faith, seeing that she was no more able than 
we are to determine whether the infant is saved, or destined 
to salvation? Antipedobaptists may tell us that circumcision 
was not a sign of spiritual blessings, that it signified and sealed 
only the temporal blessings of Israel’s inheritance. But in 
telling us this they contradict the word of God. It is a strik- 
ing fact that circumcision, the only one of the sacraments 
which Christian men have ventured to describe as not significant 
of the spiritual blessings of salvation, is the only one of the 
sacraments which the word of God has described in formal 
theological propositions as signifying and sealing the spiritual 
blessings of salvation. “ He (Abraham) received the sign of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he 
had yet being uncircumcised ; that he might be the father of all 
them that believe,” &c. (Rom. iv. 10). The thing thus signified 
and sealed was, and was only, the spiritual blessing of salva- 
tion, in respect of which as received by faith Abraham is the 
father of the faithful. Yet infants, and hardly any but infants 
in the church’s ordinary course of administration, received that 
sign and seal. How could the church in good faith give them 
that sacrament which thus pledged her to love them and 
cherish them as citizens of the kingdom of God? The ques- 
tion, when thus stated in its bearing upon them, is manifestly 
a question about the wisdom of God in instituting the rite; a 
fact which ought to make us very careful in handling the 
question in its bearing upon us. 

But the same question in effect meets us in relation to adult 
members of the church. Them too we are bound to love and 
cherish as brethren in the Lord. Yet in their case too we are 
not able to determine with confidence whether this or that 
individual really is a Christian in heart. In the case of adults 
there are visible evidences of regeneration which cannot be in 
the case of infants. And some Christians hold that itis ourknow- 
ledge, attainable through these, of the regeneration of this or 
that individual, that warrants us, that alone warrants us in 
receiving him into the communion of the church. But such is 
not the doctrine of our Westminster Confession. According to 
that Confession (cap. xxv. 2): “ The visible church consists of 
all those throughout the world that profess the true religion, 
together with their children, and is the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out of which there 
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is no ordinary possibility of salvation.” Thus in the case of 
adults what constitutes church-membership is credible pro- 
fession of Christianity. Under that credible profession, we 
know, there may in many cases be an unregenerate heart, an 
ungodly life. Yet in every case in which the credible profes- 
sion is made we are bound to own the man, consequently we 
are bound to honour and love him, as within the pale of possible 
salvation, as one of those who constitute the kingdom of Christ, 
the family of God. How can this be professed by us in good faith? 
Here again the question comes home; and here again it 
manifestly is a question about the wisdom of God, unless the 
confessional description of the visible church be unscriptural. 
Still, it may be argued, it is really impossible to cherish 
and practise the affection of Christian brotherhood towards one 
who is known to us only as a visible Christian, seeing that 
genuine Christianity implies regeneration. And to this it can 
be answered with truth, that it is not really impossible. Of 
British subjects of the Queen there is not one towards whom 
we are not bound to cherish and practise, over and above the 
general affection due from man to man, that special affection 
which Briton owes to Briton. We experience no inward diffi- 
culty in cherishing and practising that special affection, except 
in so far as we have not the natural affection of Britons, are not 
leal-hearted ourselves. So far as we ourselves are true Britons 
in heart, the practice of that affection is a fact in our experience: 
it is part of the happiness of our daily lives to love and cherish as 
Britons those who are known to us only as visible Britons, 
as born or adopted subjects of the Queen, whose life is a credible 
profession of loyalty to queen and country. In the case of this 
or that one of those who are thus honoured and loved by us, 
it is impossible for us to determine with confidence that the 
credible profession has underlying it the corresponding reality 
of citizenship in heart. We know that there must be many 
who are not Britons indeed, men who would be willing to die 
for queen and country, or who in any real sense are living for 
either. It is a fair question whether there is not a smaller 
proportion of true Britons on the roll of our citizenship than 
there is of true Christians on the roll of our church-membership. 
Yet the knowledge of this fact does not occasion to us any real 
difficulty in the cultivation and practice of the citizen affection 
towards all who are visible Britons, Their children too we 
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find it easy and natural to embrace in the bosom’s love of the 
same affection. And precisely in the same way it is perfectly 
practicable for those who are Christians in heart to cherish and 
practise the distinctively Christian affection of brotherly love 
towards all who are visible Christians, and to extend this 
affection and its fruits to their children. 

Here, I repeat, the matter in itself is plain and simple ; it is 
complicated and obscure only because we bring in other matters, 
of vital importance, but not affecting the obligatoriness and 
practicability of the affection in question. In order to be 
able to love a man as a Briton, we really do not need to know 
that he is a true Briton at heart. All that we really need to 
know is that he is a Briton in state, by credible profession. 
This makes him to be for us a different sort of man from all 
who are not Britons in state. It places him in a specialty of 
relation to us and our country, which demands a corresponding 
specialty of affection on our part towards him and his children. 
So of visible Christianity, or membership in the visible church. 
Apart from true inward Christianity, known or presumed by 
us, that outward Christianity is itself a great fact, calling for a 
corresponding specialty of affection from all who will honour 
Christ. The very dust of Zion is dear to those who love the 
King whom God has set on his holy hill of Zion. If we love 
and honour Christ, we are able, as we are bound, to love and 
honour for his sake all who bear his name, though we know 
that some of those who have a name to live are dead. Their 
very name to live is to us a call, and ought to be felt asa 
precious opportunity, to exercise toward them the grace of 
brotherly love. 

It is the custom of some Christians to represent to themselves 
the matter in this way :—The visible church is the community 
within which are the true children of God and subjects of 
Christ on earth. It is by virtue of their being in it that 
the community is the kingdom of Christ, the family of God. 
All who are in the community we therefore presume to be 
Christians, “in the judgment of charity.” And so we feel 
warranted in loving them, and enabled to love them, with 
brotherly love as Christians. A Briton might reason precisely 
in the same way, for self-justification in the practice of citizen 
affection towards ail visible Britons; that the community is 
that which contains the true Britons of mankind, that it is 
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through their being in it that the nation is indeed a British 

nation, and not a mere aggregate of private individuals within 
the four seas ; and that we are able to love all visible Britons 
through regarding them as Britons indeed “in the judgment 
of charity.” The reasoning has in it much of real value and 
importance. But we must beware of entangling our conscience 
with logical subtleties, and of feeling as if our right to love men 
as brethren had depended on the legitimacy of that “judgment 
of charity,” through which we are led to presume the reality 
of what we know may be unreal. In order that we may 
always feel full unimpeded freedom to love the brotherhood of 
visible Christians, we must always remember that on their 
behalf a clear claim upon our brotherly love is by Christ’s law 
constituted by the fact of their visible Christianity. 

So in relation to infant church-members, who are visible 
Christians by their birth, as adults are visible Christians by 
their profession. When we say that these infants are Chris- 
tians, that they are received into the bosom of the church, the 
citzenship of Christ’s kingdom, the membership of God’s 
family, we may be asked, What to them is the practical out- 
come of all these magnificent things which you say about them ? 
And we can answer, that these things themselves, though 
regarded as only an amplification in detail of what is involved 
in the fact of being a visible Christian, represent a very great 
gift of God to the infant. It is a very great privilege to a 
child to be a Briton even in outward state. And it is a far 
greater thing for a child to be a Christian even in outward state 
It is not only an imposing form, but. a reality of extremely 
great importance. Witness the fact on which we are now 
commenting, that through his visible Christianity the infant 
is entitled, by the will of Christ, to be loved and honoured by 
all Christians as an infant brother or sister in the Lord. 

In the remaining part of this paper I shall endeavour to 
illustrate the practical principle on which I have commented, 
by calling attention to some applications of the principle in 
life. In relation to all such applications it is of great import- 
ance that the principle itself should be held steadfastly in view 
of the heart, so as continuously to nourish the outgoing prac- 
tice in its roots, and to make the practice itself a continuous 
outgoing of Christian principle, enthroned in the heart and 
ruling the outgoing affections. 
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The principle of infant church-membership finds occasional 
applications in the life of many who do not steadfastly keep it 
in their heart’s view, and in whose case therefore it fails to 
bring forth its full tale of good fruits to themselves and to 
others. But steadfast regard to the principle will both greatly 
augment the number of cases in which it comes into practice, 
and at the same time sustain the living and life-giving spirit 
of the practice. There is in our day a danger of falling into a 
sort of judaical particularism, the life spent in toiling at 
detailed activities really Christian in form, but frequently not 
really Christian in spirit because they are not duly informed 
by Christian principle, steadfastly kept in view and moulding 
the life. Thus “Christian work” has come to be with many 
almost a technical term for performance of a particular class 
of duties out of the line of common life, and often impractic- 
able to those whose common life is very full of duties which 
cannot be neglected without folly and sin. When therefore we 
set ourselves to particular lines of activity in relation to young 
Christians, we must beware of coming to regard these as con- 
stituting the sum of this relative duty. Very much can be 
done for the young apart from any such particular form of 
“Christian work.” God says that he will “guide” his 
children “with his eye.” One who is Christian in heart can 
effectively guide and help a young fellow-Christian with a 
look. Though it were only a glance of kindly interest at the 
church door, the quick sensitive mind of infancy and youth will 
thankfully accept the smallest genuine contribution. Where 
there is in the heart a genuine Christian affection towards 
them, that will be devined by them even though there should 
not be so much as a look by way of articulate manifestation. 

It must always be remembered that only that genuine 
affection in the heart can serve as a fountain of particular 
works really acceptable to God, and likely to be fully bene- 
ficent towards man. But a fountain will stagnate unless its 
waters go forth in a stream, with a blessing and a song. Par- 
ticular duties are vitally important even for the continued life 
and prosperity of the genuine Christian affection. And the 
particular duties to be now referred to are suggested, not as if 
the performance of them could be exhaustive of our duties 
towards the young, but only as illustrating the way in which 
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the Christian affection which we owe to the young may by 
systematic practice be made fully fruitful in blessing to them 
and to ourselves. 

Christians desirous of benefiting the child received by them 
will do well to have practical regard to the prosperity, espe- 
cially the spiritual prosperity, of its parents. There are various 
ways in which the parent’s prosperity, like the prosperity of 
other adult Christians, may be sought by his fellow-Christians. 
And his prosperity they ought to seek, in every practicable way, 
with special earnestness for the sake of his babe. Though the 
parent, or the one who bond fide stands in loco parentis, ought 
not in the baptismal ceremony to be thrust forward into such 
prominence as to hide the church from view, yet he does stand 
so related to the babe that, for the babe’s sake, the church may 
well be moved to special prayers and pains on his behalf, that 
goodness and mercy may follow him all the days of his life, and 
that he may dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. For 
indeed his influence and that of his family is to the babe of 
inestimable importance for good or evil, especially in the highest 
relations. While rejecting the crude suggestion of constructive 
faith, of the parent’s faith really being the infant’s faith, we 
attach very great importance to the parent’s influence underGod. 
Piety, though it manifestly does not run in the blood, yet 
manifestly, to a large extent, runs in the line. It is there- 
fore to be expected that those who really seek the babe’s 
prosperity will set themselves, with peculiar earnestness, to 
seek the parent’s prosperity in such ways as are open to them. 

One way may be suggested here in connection with the act 
of baptising an infant. Enoch, it will be remembered, walked 
with God “after he begat Methuselah.” This may mean that 
the birth of his first-born was the occasion of his own decisive 
beginning to practise openly the true religion which was so far 
gone from the life of the ungodly world around him. That 
may well have been. The birth of a child is well fitted 
instrumentally for the conversion of parents to God, or their 
confirmation in heretofore wavering purposes to take open, 
unflinching part with God’s cause and kingdom among men. 
Why not form a wish, and turn the wish into a prayer, that 
the parent and the whole family may receive a true baptism 
of grace for such an end? If this were the habit of church- 
members on occasion of baptisms, the wish would remain 
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through ordinary life, and might find unforced expression in 
ordinary intercourse. In ordinary intercourse the very sug- 
gestion of such a thought and expectation might instrument- 
ally turn the wavering balance. When anewly-married couple 
are asked privately by the minister whether they do not mean 
to set up family worship, it sometimes proves that his question 
determines the event in the right way, that both parties have 
been thinking of it wistfully, but that a sort of bashfulness 
has kept both from being the first to break the ice. A similar 
good result might flow from a frank, brotherly suggestion to 
the parent, that his child’s baptism ought to be signalised on 
his part by a visible revival of personal and family religion. 
The representation of the family through the parent and 
his child ought to be, for all present, an occasion of recalling 
to mind and heart the importance of the family institution to 
the church and to the nation. In our time there is a tend- 
ency to religious individualism very unlike the scriptural type 
of religion. Nationalism, for instance, in religion is in many 
quarters little thought of and cared for, though the book of 
Psalms, the true curdiphonia of the church, speaks of the 
nation perhaps fifty times as often as it speaks of even the 
family. There is thus apparently a sort of disintegration of 
religious life. Some one recently spoke of this disintegrating 
tendency as being in the direction of a Hegelianism of religion. 
Hegelianism deduces everything from simple “ Being, equal to 
Nothing.” And, reasoned this murmurer, once you have disin- 
tegrated society into its elements so as to restrict religion to the 
individual, you will then begin to disintegrate the individual 
into his elements until you have restricted the sphere of his 
religion into his “ Being, equal to Nothing.” The tendency is 
one greatly to be deprecated in the interest, not only of the 
community, but of the individual himself. For man’s consti- 
tution is not individual merely, but also social. He is, says a 
philosopher, “more social than the bees.” To exclude religion 
from the community as a corporate unity is so far to exclude 
religion from man’s real life. And against the pernicious dis- 
integrating tendency a most valuable bulwark is found in the 
family, if the family institution be duly recognised as an insti- 
tution which ought to be distinctively religious and Christian. 
This recognition of the family as an institution which, though 
founded in nature, ought to be baptised into the kingdom of 
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grace, is demanded by the very nature and ground of infant 
circumcision and infant baptism. The theological reason of 
the infant’s reception by the church through the rite is, so 
to speak, the solidarity of the family, its being a corporate 
unity in relation to the new kingdom of God on earth; so that 
infants are “holy” because the family is within that kingdom. 

It may thus be said with at least some truth that the family 
rather than the individual is the unit of the church. When 
Saxon Harold was asked by Norman William whether they 
had any great fortress in England like those of Normandy, he 
answered that they had one named Salisbury Plain. And 
when asked what were the walls and towers of this fortress, 
he answered, sixty thousand armed men. Such a living wall, 
and not mere stone and lime, must ever, under God, constitute 
the true defences of the church. But the living wall, in 
order to fulness of effectiveness in defence, to say nothing of 
aggression, must be constituted, not by individuals merely, but 
by families. For all beneficent Christian purposes the Chris- 
tian family is of inestimable importance. The Christian con- 
gregation, therefore, recalled by every infant baptism to recog- 
nition of the family and its importance, ought to apply the 
truth thus brought to mind in its ordinary social Christian life 
and action. Church-members ought to cultivate the habit of 
thinking of the congregation as an aggregate of families, and of 
having regard to this churchconstitutionin their practical wishes 
and endeavours for the church’s wellbeing and welldoing. 

For instance, in their ardour for one very useful form of 
“Christian work,” some Christians may be disposed to relieve 
the family of the care of Christian education by making the 
Sabbath school to supersede the family as “the nursery of the 
Church.” This disposition ought to be guarded against as a 
temptation. In every way the public opinion, as it may be 
called, of a congregation ought to be leavened with the view, 
that in God’s kingdom the family must be kept sacred, that its 
appropriate influence must not be neutralised by any other 
influence whatever ; that every influence really conflicting with 
it is so far illegitimate and unchristian, and that such other 
agencies as I now proceed to speak of are not intended to 
supersede the appropriate agency of the family, but to sustain 
and strengthen that agency where it exists. 

But the plan of this article requires that the family should 
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be contemplated only in connection with the church as a 
whole. For the purpose of illustrating by sample the way 
in which the church as a whole may give effect in her practice 
to her doctrine of infant church-membership, it is convenient 
to refer to her threefold ministry, of doctrine, of law, and of 
liberality, represented respectively by the teaching eldership, 
the ruling eldership, and the deaconship. A church desiring 
to give effect to that doctrine might consider how to give her 
ministry, in every one of these forms, a specialty of direction 
fitted to conduce to the prosperity of the young. Those hold- 
ing the offices in which her ministries are represented, might 
set themselves habitually in their work to the practical care 
of the young as one great part of the duties of their office. 
In publications for the church, such as our home and foreign 
Records, this part of the church’s proper work might find 
habitual recognition in various forms; and in general church 
meetings, like our Assemblies, this branch of the church’s 
work might statedly be made the subject of brotherly confer- 
ence. The following illustrations are such as might to very 
good purpose be brought up at such conferences :— 

1. Ministry of doctrine. By this I mean all that properly 
falls under the description of religious instruction. The 
importance of such instruction, fitted instrumentally to make 
the young Christian grow in grace, and not be dilated upon 
here; although there is much need of powerful inculcation, 
for here and there one finds, on the part of young Christians, 
otherwise well educated for their rank in life, deplorable 
ignorance of the plain elements of Christian truth and Bible 
history. The present question is, what might be aimed at 
through the church’s ministry. 

The informal ministry of Sabbath schools and children’s 
churches must be considered. The Sabbath school in many 
districts is of vast importance as a missionary agency; of 
those adults who drift into the church, very few are found 
absolutely ignorant of gospel truth who at any time have 
attended a Sabbath school worth attending ; and there is no 
good reason to doubt that through this agency young people 
are brought savingly to God who otherwise would not have 
been reached by the word of his grace. The teacher's work, 
besides being in itself a means of deepening the teacher's 
impressions of religion, and augmenting his religious know- 
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ledge, is a very good training for other Christian work. And 
for the proper children of the church it may provide a training 
more systematic and complete than can be well provided in 
their homes. But even the Sabbath school may do more harm 
than good if it be allowed to supersede the home school. Far 
the best Sabbath school is that which ought to be in every 
Christian household in which there are children; and the 
church ought not to favour any other Sabbath school that 
does aim at completing the home school instead of super- 
seding it. 

The “children’s church” is as yet on its trial. Some of the 
grounds on which it is advocated are certainly not fitted to 
gain for it the favour of men wisely considering the case. If it 
be so conducted that the children cannot or do not accompany 
their parents to the ordinary congregational meeting for public 
worship, it cannot long stand. For the children themselves 
ought to be habituated to regard themselves as part of the 
congregation, having a proper church-life in them to be lived 
and trained ; the collection of individuals from which they are 
absent can hardly be reckoned a Christian congregation, or 
aggregate of families; and the whole tenor of the worship as 
conducted in their absence will be sensibly different from 
what the true congregational worship of the church is. 

We are thus led on to the formal ministry represented by 
the teaching eldership. One minister, during his whole tenure 
of the pastoral office, in town and country, once a-month 
devoted the more important of his two Sabbath meetings with 
the congregation to a special service in which the young were 
visibly prominent. He had them in front of the pulpit, cate- 
chised them coram ecclesiw, and then delivered a sermon or 
lecture carefully prepared for them. Classes for youthful 
adults, providing a systematic training in Christian evidences 
as well as doctrines, are justly regarded as of first-rate import- 
ance. But far more important it is that every service should 
be conducted with due regard to the fact that young Chris- 
tians are an integral part of the congregation whom the minister 
is leading, in prayer and praise as well as by his preaching. 
The church ought to make it known and felt that she expects 
her ministers in their ordinary ministrations to feed the lambs 
of Christ as well as the sheep. It does not follow that the 
minister is to talk twaddle in the pulpit for the special edifica- 
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tion of children. It only follows that he ought to speak so that 
children can take home what he says, so far as the nature of 
the subject admits of it. It is certain that many sermons give 
internal evidence of not having been prepared with any real 
regard to the capacity of the young. Some ministers excuse 
themselves by saying that they cannot speak so as to come 
home to children with God’s truth. If they cannot, it is 
doubtful whether they are qualified for the ministry of God’s 
word to a congregation. But, in fact, in many cases they do 
not try. They can easily make themselves understood by 
children so as to be remembered, at the fireside or on the 
street ; and if they do not make themselves understood, so as 
to be remembered, by the same children in the church, it must 
be from indolence or want of sense. 

2. Ministry of law. The “ bawbee elder,” at least in our 
evangelical churches, is now nearly if not quite extinct. The 
great mass of our ruling-elders have in them the spirit of their 
office. What can they do specially for the young ? 

The kirk-session can without much trouble do much good 
in connection with the Sabbath school. In many cases it is 
to excellent purpose the Congregational Sabbath-School Asso- 
ciation. The eldership itself is largely recruited from the ranks 
of teachers who become elders after serving in the diaconate 
so as to be in sympathy with those who remain in the ranks, 
and to have members well qualified to be superintendents of 
schools. A call from the session to the work of teaching is less 
likely than any other call to be declined by young men or 
women qualified for the work. Systematic visitation of every 
school by deputations from the session will, if conducted with 
reasonable prudence and kindness, be highly appreciated, and 
will serve to keep alive a due sense of connection between the 
school and the church. 

A church feeling in the heart of the young will be promoted 
also by the elder’s visits in his districts, especially if in these he 
have and shew due regard to the claims of the young upon the 
thoughtful affection of their seniors. It will be remembered that 
the Directory sets forth as possible that the efficacy of infant 
baptism should come to be manifested in after life, through 
the baptised person’s calling to mind and heart the obligations 
under which in infancy he was formally placed, to trust Christ as 
the Saviour and serve him as God. The elder’s visit might 
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easily be made instrumental in this awakening to a blessed 
sense of obligation, if only the elder had the matter in his 
mind and heart, and fully felt that his visit is to the children 
as well as to the adults of a family. A very winning aspect of 
the elder’s office is brought into view when young people go to 
him for advice. Youths and maidens might for time and 
eternity be benefited by a seasonable word from the elder 
when they are leaving their native place. And our Presby- 
terian organisation is admirably fitted to enable the eldership 
to follow them with their beneficent influences to the scenes of 
their subsequent residence, by an organised system of cor- 
respondence, or by occasional correspondence, with seniors in 
those other localities, so that the young man or woman, perhaps 
in a foreign land, may yet be reached, and love to be reached, 
by “the strong hand of the church’s purity ” and love. 

3. Ministry of liberality. In relation to the young, the 
American deacons appear to be in advance of ours. Church- 
building, for instance, in America, far more than in this 
country, is gone about with a special reference to the comfort 
of young people. I am not sure that the ordinary pew in the 
church is constructed on the principle of infant church- 
membership. For instance, if a child’s legs be kept dangling in 
the air, and there be continuous peril of slipping off the seat, is 
the position of the young Christian favourable for edification ? 
A matter more manifestly to the point is that of a comfortable 
“hall,” for Sabbath-school and other secondary congregational 
meetings. A prayer-meeting in a large, and probably dark 
and cold church, cannot well be a lively one, but must in some 
measure resemble a candle in an exhausted atmosphere. Much 
more dismal is the condition of a children’s meeting in such 
unpropitious circumstances. The circumstances are strongly 
inimical, not only to physical comfort and natural pleasure 
generally, but to that spiritual life, the prosperity of which is 
one great purpose of the congregation’s being. To make such 
circumstances impossible is surely an elementary duty of the 
deacons, ministers of the church’s liberality, and chosen for 
office as men “ full of the Holy Ghost, and of wisdom”—that is, 
men having plenty of sanctified sense. 

The sanctified sense can come into play in other relations. 
I do not think that the deacons should administer liberality 
only in the form of small driblets of money to paupers. In 
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many cases the sense of the diaconate, administering the 
wealth of the congregation, may do real and permanent good 
in connection with the education of the young, even under a 
national system. And there are cases in which, if only there 
be sanctified sense in exercise, the deaconship may do very 
great good in connection with families. The family, let us 
suppose, has been down with fever, or in some other way has 
got impoverished as well as enfeebled, perhaps sunken in debt, 
with furniture and clothes in the pawnshop. I do not know 
a better use of money than to advance it largely for the 
purpose of setting such a family fairly on its feet. A family of 
ordinarily good people will not abuse this kindness. I have 
never known one case in which it was abused. Ordinarily, 
the family, once set on its feet, will keep its feet, with a new 
sense in its heart of the value of church connection and the 
kindness of God, while the children are saved from the 
tremendous perils surrounding young people brought up in 
demoralising destitution. Such care for the family on occasions 
of real need surely becomes a church which receives the chil- 
dren of that family into her bosom through baptism. The 
deacons too may in this way be to the little one ministers of the 
blessing, “Goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life.” JAMES MACGREGOR. 





Art. V.—The Church of Islam. 


The Khalifs of Baghdad. By Major R. D. Osporn, Bengal Staff Corps. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


[* the preface to a former work—Islam under the Arabs— 

Major Osborn, referring to the prospective publication of 
this volume, says of it: “ This volume is chiefly taken up with 
an account of the expansion of Islam into a theological and 
political system.” In other words, in giving a history of Islam 
Major Osborn has done it from the religious rather than from 
the political side. It is true that Church and State cannot be 
separated in Islam; but at the same time very few writers 
understand, or at least shew that they understand, how com- 
pletely the Church rules the State. In most books and essays 
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on Muhammad and Muhammadanism the character and claims 
of the prophet are discussed, and a dissertation is given on the 
six articles of faith, viz.: The Unity of God, Angels, Koran, 
Prophets, Day of Judgment, Predestination. This is followed 
by a criticism of the five acts of practice—recital of the Kalima 
or creed, the stated hours of prayer, the fast of Ramzan, alms- 
giving, the pilgrimage to Mecca. The usual conclusion drawn 
is that this is the whole of Islam. Such expressions as, “'The 
Koran is an all-embracing and sufficient code, regulating every- 
thing ;”' “the Koran contains the entire code of Islam—that 
is, it is not a book of religious precepts merely, but 7 governs 
all that a Muslim does,”*? are not uncommon. Even Dean 
Stanley, in his lecture on Muhammadanism, commits the error 
of saying, “The Koran contains the whole of the religion of 
Muhammad.” * 

The writings of Major Osborn correct these misconceptions, 
and shew, what all who know Islam from a personal acquaintance 
with Muslims will admit, that it never has been, and now never 
can be, founded on the Koran alone. Its four pillars, to use the 
technical language of Muslim theology, are the Koran; the 
Hadis (or tradition) ; the Ijma’ (literally, assembling), or unani- 
mous consent of the fathers; and Quias, or analogical reason- 
ing of the learned with regard to the sayings or acts of 
Muhammad. A Mujtahid is a man who can make Quias, or 
an analogical deduction. With the exception of the Shiahs, 
no sect in Islam admits the existence of a true Mujtahid since 
the days of the four orthodox Imams, a fact the importance of 
which will appear as we proceed. The collection of traditions 
accepted by the Suni Muslims is called the “Sunnat,” a word 
signifying a rule. The Shiahs reject the Sunnat, but substi- 
tute for it five other collections of traditions. The point to be 
noticed is, that no Muslim sect, not even the Wahabees, 
rejects the traditional sayings and acts of the Prophet as an 
inspired rule of faith. In presenting the English reader at 
this time with an interesting and accurate account of the way 
in which the Sunnat was formed, and how the principle of 
Quias, or analogical deduction works, Major Osborn has per- 
formed a public service. No political questions are discussed ; 
but it is quite clear that an intelligent study of this book must 


1 Zincke’s Egypt of the Pharaoh’s and the Khedive. 
2 Childhood of Religions, p. 225. 3 Eastern Church, p. 272. 
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make the greatest philo-Turk see that his hope of political 
regeneration for Turkey rests on a very weak foundation. 

The subjects treated of are—the Church of Islam, the rule 
of the Persians, and the decay of the Khalifate. The whole is 
of interest ; but the most important part of the volume is the 
first book on the Church of Islam. Some portions of this—the 
chapter on the four orthodox Imams, and the’ one on the 
Traditions-—appeared last year in the Contemporary Review ; 
but it is well that they should be preserved in this permanent 
form. These are the most important subjects connected with 
Islam ; and he who does not know these simply knows nothing 
whatever of the system as it at present influences daily life 
and thought amongst the followers of the Prophet of Mecca. 
As we have already said, the main prop of Islam is the Sunnat. 
But what is the Sunnat? It is the collection of the sayings of 
the prophet in answer to inquiries as to the correct ritual to be 
observed in worship, as to the course of action to be followed in 
the varied relationships of social and political life. 1t is too 
something more, viz., the record of the actions of the prophet. 
Thus Sunnat means the sayings and acts of Muhammad. It 
is the fundamental belief of every Muslim, whatever may be 
his creed or clime, that at all times Muhammad spoke and 
acted as one divinely inspired, and that these words so spoken, 
these acts so performed, are a rule of faith and conduct as 
binding on his followers now as then, as much in its observance 
the condition of reward, as its neglect is the cause of punish- 
ment. The difference between the inspiration of the Koran 
and of the Sunnat is this: In the Koran the very words are 
God’s ; whether it is eternal or not is, as we shall presently see, 
a disputed point. In the Sunnat the ideas are divine, the out- 
ward form human. Thus to the Muslim the Sunnat is, as 
regards its authority, what the Gospels are to the Christian, 
viz., the recorded words and deeds of a divine teacher. This 
fact at once puts out of court all the modern apologies for 
Islam, which proceed on the assumption that it is based on the 
Koran alone. Every missionary to the Muhammadans knows 
that for one text from the Koran quoted against him in contro- 
versy he will get a dozen from the Sunnat. In vain does he 
say it is tradition, and not the “book.” The answer is ever 
ready ; it is to us what your four Gospels are to you—neither 
more nor less. The inspiration of the Koran is, according to 
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Muhammadan belief, of a purely mechanical nature. That a 
divine revelation contained in one of the holy books should be 
the words of men who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost is, to a Muslim, an altogether unintelligible idea. Hence 
they often assert that as God, according even to their belief, 
sent the Injeel or gospel by Jesus, that Injeel must now be lost, 
since all that Christians now have, say they, are four traditional 
accounts of what Jesus said and did. It is this hard and 
mechanical view of the inspiration of holy scriptures which 
makes al! controversy with a Muslim so difficult. They can- 
not understand that the Injeel was not given to man in the 
way in which, as they say, the Koran was sent—that is, by the 
angel Gabriel to a prophet. 

But to return to the Sunnat. It did not spring into 
existence all at once. It came about as follows :—When the 
prophet was alive, men could go to him and solve their doubts ; 
and as the virtue of prayer, for example, depends as much, if 
not more, on the performance of the correct ritual as on the 
state of the heart of the worshipper, many were the questions 
the prophet had to answer. These directions, held then and 
now to be divine instructions, cover far more subjects than 
prayer or worship, and not only form the real basis of Islam, 
but also burden it with a very cumbersome ritual. The public 
worship of Muslims seems simple enough ; in reality it is one 
of the most ritualistic in the world. The most advanced 
Anglican will hold that a genuflection may aid devotion ; he 
will hardly say its absence vitiates it. Woe to the Muslim 
who holds such a lax and unorthodox view! Such a system 
leaves little room for the exercise of reason and common sense. 
Hence, as Major Osborn says, “The Khalifs who succeeded the 
Prophet possessed merely an administrative power. They were 
the trustees and executors of a system already complete. They 
had no power to initiate new legislation, or depart from the 
letter of what was written.” However, as the empire grew, 
new conditions of life arose, giving rise to questions, concerning 
which Muhammad had given no explicit direction. It was then 
that the science of Quias or analogical deduction was developed. 
During the Khalifate of Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ali— 
the “rightly guided Khalifs ”—the custom was for the believers 
to consult them as to the course of action to be pursued under 
some new development of circumstances ; not that these Khalifs 
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were supposed to trust to their own reason in giving the required 
direction, but because, as companions of the prophet, who knew 
as none other did his sayings and deeds, they could recall to 
their memories a saying or an act from which a decision could 
be deduced. In this way the body of the faithful felt that in 
following their judgments and guidance they were walking in 
the right path. But after the death of Ali civil war and hos- 
tile factions imperilled the continuance of the faith in its purity. 
At Medina, where Muhammad’s career as a recognised prophet 
was best known, devout men commenced to learn by heart the 
Koran, the Sunnat, and the analogical judgments of the four 
“rightly guided Khalifs.’ These men were soon looked up to 
as authorities, and their decisions were afterwards known as 
the “Customs of Medina.” It is not difficult to see that a 
system which sought to regulate all departments of life, all 
developments of men’s ideas and energies by, to’'use Muslim 
terms, Sunnat and Quias, was one which not only gave every 
temptation a system could give to the manufacture of tradition, 
but which would soon become too cumbersome to be of practical 
use. Hence it became absolutely necessary to systematise all 
this incoherent mass of tradition, of judgments of Khalifs and 
Mujtahids. This gave rise to the systems of jurisprudence, 
founded by the four orthodox Imams, to one or other of which 
all Muslims, except the Shiahs, of whom we shall speak here- 
after, belong. We know of no book in the English language 
which gives so interesting an account of these law doctors as 
the present one. Of the accuracy of Major Osborn’s definition 
of the principles of their respective systems we have no doubt 
whatever, for recently we took some trouble to go over the 
whole ground with a learned Moulvie in India, and found all 
our author’s statements accurate, even to details. 

Ibn Malek was a native of Medina, and his system of 
jurisprudence is founded, as might be expected from his con- 
nection with the sacred city, on the “Customs of Medina.” 
Its distinguishing feature, according to Major Osborn, and 
corroborated by our Moulvie friend, is, that it is historical and 
traditional. Abu Hanifa, on the contrary, admitted very few 
traditions as authoritative in his system, which claims to be a 
logical development from the Koran. It is now the most 
widely-spread of the four. It is well and accurately described 
in the following words :—“The merit of logical fearlessness 
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cannot be denied to it. The wants and wishes of men, the 
previous history of a country, those considerations in fact 
which are held in the West to be the governing principles of 
legislation are set aside as being of no account whatever. 
Legislation is not a science inductive and experimental, but 
logical and deductive. . . . Whatever can be logically deduced 
from any proposition to be found in the Koran is to be con- 
sidered as an integral part of that proposition.” 

But an illustration will serve our purpose better, and Osborn 
supplies us with a good one :— 


“Tn the second sura, or chapter, of the Koran it is written, ‘God has 
created the whole earth for you.’ According to the ruling of the 
Hanifite jurists, this text is a deed of gift which annuls all other rights 
of property. The you means of course the true believers, and the whole 
earth has been created for their benefit and use. They then proceed to 
make a classification of the whole earth as follows :—First, land which 
never had an owner ; secondly, land which had an owner, and has been 
abandoned ; thirdly, the land, the property, and the persons of the 
infidels. From this third division these wonderful legists proceed to 
deduce the lawfulness of piracy, slavery, and perpetual war against the 
unbeliever.” 


The Turks are Hanifites. In a contemptuous way they 
tolerate their Christian subjects. Why? Because from the 
very fact of their being aliens in religion, they are, according 
to the true law of Islam, their slaves. When the code of Abu 
Hanifa is superseded, then, and not till then, can the much 
boasted constitutional reforms become a reality and power 
in the land. In other words, a political reform to be real must 
be preceded by a thorough and complete religious revolution. 

Ibn Shafai and Ibn Hanbal complete the number of the 
four orthodox Imams. Their systems too remain to this day. 
They were, in the main, reactions against the Hanifi system in 
this way, that they give far greater weight to tradition. It is 
to these later systems that Islam is indebted for much of the 
vast burden of tradition which now hangs as a dead weight 
upon it. 

Our Moulvie friend put the difference thus :—The Hanifite 
will be satisfied if, in the absence of a direct and clear state- 
ment, he finds one passage in the Koran, or one tradition from 
which the required judgment may be deduced. The Shafaite 
in the same circumstances, if tradition is the source of his 
deduction, will require a considerable number of traditions 
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from which to make it. And he always finds them, and no 
wonder ! 

No words of ours can better express what we know from 
personal experience to be the fact than the following extract 
does. It is rather long, but it represents the very heart and 
core of the Islamic system :— 

“ Here are the constituent elements of Muhammadan law : the Koran, 
the Traditions, and the systems of jurisprudence taught by the four 
orthodox Imams. Its peculiar character consists in this, that it is at 
once a religious creed and a political revelation. Church and State are 
so completely identified that the religious life is made subject to the 
supervision of the courts of law ; and the constitution of society and the 
government is supposed to be the result of a series of divine enactments. 
In religion therefore all spiritual development is treated as a crime 
against society, and is punished accordingly. In civil and political life 
efforts after reform and improvement are regarded as a rebellion against 
the revealed will of God, and punished as infidelity. The system, aa a 
whole, rejects experience as a guide to deeper insight or a wider know- 
ledge ; tramples upon the teaching of the past; pays no heed to the 
differences of climate, character, or history ; but regards itself as a body 
of absolute truth, no jot or tittle of which can be rejected without 
incurring the everlasting wrath of God.” 


The Imams differ in their opinion as to the authority of 
various traditions; but, from what has been said, it will be 
evident that they form the groundwork of the various schools 
of thought and practice in Islam. It is none the less apparent 
that an European critic should not, as too many do, ignore the 
Sunnat, but. realise how impossible it is to form a just con- 
ception of Muhammadanism without being acquainted with it. 
One of our modern apologists for Islam may be supposed to 
say that all we have now stated in no way goes to shew that 
progress in Islam is impossible, that finality is the special 
attribute of the system; for just as the new circumstances 
created by the growth of an Arab tribe into a vast empire 
necessitated the legislative work of the four Imams, so now 
modern life and its requirements can be met by fresh Imams 
deducing new judgments according to which liberal constitu- 
tions, liberal in the Western sense, can become a reality, and 
by which the conditions of life will be so altered that progress 
will be made in all its varied relationships. This is a popular 
belief in England now; but it is utterly and entirely wrong, 
opposed to the true nature of Islam, and to the experience of 
those who have been brought into living and close contact 
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with its followers. Some time ago we thus argued with our 
Moulvie friend (a Hanifite), but the position he took up was 
the old and orthodox one, that since the time of the four 
orthodox Imams there had been no Mujtahid (that is, one who 
has power and authority to make a fresh and new analogical 
deduction), and that if circumstances absolutely require some 
decision to be arrived at, it must be fully in accordance with 
the “Mazhab” or orthodox school of interpretation. For 
example, let us take the case of using a bank. These estab- 
lishments, with their system of current and deposit accounts 
bearing interest, were unknown to Muhammad and Abu 
Hanifa. The legislators however have strictly forbidden 
usury ; so great disputes are held amongst Muslims as to the 
orthodoxy of a man who puts his money out to interest in a 
bank. Some say interest is usury; others, taking advantage 
of the silence of the law doctors on banks, try to deduce a 
direction on the subject from propositions regarding gain, and 
thus they draw their interest at the expense of their con- 
science. No one dreams of settling the question according to 
the dictates of reason and common sense. 

In Southern India the Muhammadan money - changer 
employs a curious piece of casuistry to reconcile the practice 
of his profession with the faith he holds. We change the 
names of the coins in question to make the illustration clear. 
The principle involved is, that it is wrong to gain money by 
money as a direct agency. Suppose then, for example, that 
for changing a florin the usual charge is one farthing. It is 
unlawful for the money-changer to give eight threepenny- 
pieces for a florin and one farthing, for then he will have 
sinned against the laws anent usury by gaining noney by 
money ; but if he gives seven threepenny-pieces in silver, and 
twopence three farthings in copper, in all one shilling and 
elevenpence three farthings for the florin the transaction will 
be perfectly lawful, as his profit of one farthing is then gained 
by selling as merchandise some portion of the two metals of 
silver and copper for one florin, and not by exactly changing 
the florin. 

These are the little things of daily life which really shew 
how the principles of Islam work, and which only those who 
live amongst the people can know. These principles apply to 
all the concerns of life, and either change and progress are 
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impossible, or such principles of casuistry have to be resorted 
to, that the moral sense becomes weakened. Which is the 
greater evil, from a worldly point of view, we do not now 
discuss ; what we are concerned to insist on is, that in forming 
a just judgment on present questions of importance (and the 
belief in the possible progress, or otherwise, of Muhammadan 
nationalities is a considerable factor in people’s political 
attitude now), we have not to discuss whether Muhammad 
was a deceiver or self-deceived, an apostle or an impostor ; 
whether the Koran is on the whole good or bad; whether 
Arabia was the better or the worse for the change Muhammad 
wrought; but what Islam as a religious system has become, 
and is; how it now works; what orthodox Muslims believe, 
and how they act in that belief. Many an Indian Muslim 
would hold up his hands in pious horror did he know how 
some of his English friends speak of the progress he is to 
make, of the development he is to shew, of his power to adapt 
himself to modern thoughts and ways. The very essence of 
his belief is, that his system as taught by Prophet, Khalifs, 
and Imams is absolutely perfect. Innovation is worse than a 
mistake. It is a crime, a sin. No living man amongst the 
orthodox can now make a direct deduction from the Koran or 
Traditions, or contradict any principle enunciated by the 
Imams. This completeness, this finality of his system of 
religion is the very glory of a true Muslim. This position we 
arrive at from personal intercourse with Muhammadans, and 
quite independently of Major Osborn’s writings, and so we can 
cordially endorse his words when he says of persons who now 
in times of necessity must give some sort of guidance: “ Their 
decisions must be based upon the jurisprudence of the Imam 
to whose school they belong, and be a logical deduction from 
it. Thus, in any Muhammadan state, legislative reforms are 
simply impossible. There exists no initiative. The Sultan or 
Khalif can claim the allegiance of his people only so long as 
he remains the exact executor of the prescriptions of the law.” 

The third chapter opens with an exposition of the doctrine 
of fatalism as taught by Muhammad, and believed in by his 
immediate followers. God to the Muslim is a being of great 
power and majesty to whom man stands in the relationship of 
a slave, whose every act and state in this life and in that to 
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come is irrevocably fixed. A tradition, well known in Southern 
India, says that when God created the souls of men he placed 
some on his right hand,’ and said, These to heaven, and I 
care not; some he placed on his left hand, and said, These to 
hell, and I care not. This idea of fate, which runs through 
the whole of Islam, has been one of the main causes of its 
stagnation. It has produced brave and reckless soldiers ; but 
it has never fitted its votaries for a civilised and continuous 
civil life. At some periods of time it has driven men to utter 
indifference as to all things good and true; at other periods 
men have sought refuge from the burden which it laid upon 
them by seeking refuge from it in a pantheistic mysticism. 
Every Orientalist knows that in the pages of Sadi and Hafiz, 
and other Sufi poets, there are moral maxims worthy of all 
praise, but these are few and far between, and quite impotent 
to regenerate or raise a community by reason of the pantheistic 
spirit with which they are imbued and surrounded. The 
orthodox too look upon their writings with some suspicion. 
We have often, when seeing superstitious practices carried on, 
quoted some verse of a well-known poet against them, but 
have invariably been met with the retort, Oh! he is only a 
poet, not a theologian. The earliest mystic, according to 
Major Osborn, was Al Hallaj, who lived in the second century 
of the Hijra. He says of himself, “I am the Truth. There 
is nought in Paradise but God. I am He whom I love, and 
He whom I love is 1; we are two souls dwelling in one body.” 
This under different forms is the practical outcome of all Sufi 
or mystic teaching, and all the great poets of Islam are 
mystics. In very many mysticism degenerates into utter 
unbelief of the supernatural. Of such men, Omar Khayyam 
is the most famous example. His “ Rubaiyat”—a short poem 
—is just a cry of despair, shewing how, not having found any 
spiritual communion with God, he had given up all faith and 
hope. This comes out in the following mournful lines :— 
‘ Alike for those who for To-day prepare, 
And those that after a To-morrow stare, 


A Muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 
‘Fools! your reward is neither here nor there.’ 


** Ah, fill the cup !—what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our feet : 
Unborn To-morrow, and dead Yesterday, 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet?” 
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The sense of a hard, unfeeling fate hung like a cloud over 
these men, paralysing all upward effort. Men were but play- 
things in the hands of a pitiless, or at least a capricious 
destiny. 
‘* Tis all a chequer-board of nights and days, 

Where Destiny with men for pieces plays ; 

Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 

And one by one back in the closet lays. 


‘** The ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But right or left, as strikes the player goes ; 
And He that toss’d thee down into the field, 

He knows about it all—He knows—He knows,” 


Mohammed said, “There is no monkery in Islam ;” but the 
finality of his system, and the irksome nature of the cere- 
monial law soon drove men to give up the ordinary vocations 
of life, the limitations of law, that they might be enabled to 
meditate uninterruptedly on God. Many, no doubt, adopted 
the religious life for the freedom from the rules of orthodoxy 
which it afforded; but many also were urged on by a real 
desire after closer communion with the Unseen. Anyhow, it 
has really weakened Islam, for, to use Major Osborn’s words 
again, “ All the best and purest natures—the men who might 
have put a soul into the decaying Church of Islam—have been 
drawn off from their proper task, to wander about in deserts 
and solitary places, or to expend their lives in idle and profit- 
less passivity, disguised under the name of ‘spiritual con- 
templation.’” 

Of late Islam has received much credit for the impulse it is 
said to have given to culture in the dark ages. We are told 
that if it had not been for the light which shone at Baghdad, 
the darkness of Europe would have been far intenser than it 
was. But, unfortunately for this theory, it happens to be the 
fact that the brightest period of culture at Baghdad was 
coincident in time with the greatest outburst of heterodoxy 
that perhaps Islam has ever known. It is a principle laid 
down by the four Imams that it is wicked to reason on the 
nature and attributes of the Divine Being. An unquestioning 
and absolute obedience must be given to the authority of the 
Koran and the Sunnat, The decrees of an authority wholly 
external must rule the whole of the inner life. This was more 
than men could bear ; and so, by the free-thinkers of Islam who 
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now were strong, “the moral law was regarded as a tyrannous 
restraint on the natural impulses of man, precisely as the 
ceremonial law was a tyrannous tax on their physical endurance.” 
The revolt against this bondage of the spirit was strong, 
“spiritual energies and mental forces” were hard at work, and 
though at last crushed by Islam, it is to them and not to it 
that credit must be given for the freedom and the culture 
which for a while ruled at Baghdad. The free-thinkers failed, 
and for this reason :—“they had no thought of regenerating 
society, no gospel to preach to men; so, when orthodoxy 
resumed possession of the territory from which for a time it 
had been expelled, it found the popular heart untouched.” The 
story of this conflict is well told in the second and third books 
of this volume. 

Before passing on from this portion of the subject, we have 
one criticism to make. Major Osborn has not shewn that all 
he has written about the four orthodox Imams and the Sunnat 
does not apply to the large body of Muslims included in the 
Shiah sect. This should have been made known, and it should 
also have been shewn that their non-acknowledgment of the 
authority of the Imams and the Sunnat does not prove that 
the Shiahs are more open to a reform movement than the 
Sunnis, or are at all freer men. The disruption between the 
Sunnis and the Shiahs occurred before the rise of the orthodox 
Imams, and so the latter have their own school of jurisprudence 
called the Imamia, and their own collection of traditions, which 
are to them, as regards authority, exactly what the Sunnat is 
to other Muslims. The Koran is not to them any more than 
to the other sects of Mohammedans the sole ground and rule 
of faith. In a previous volume, Islam under the Arabs, Major 
Osborn has described the essential features of the Shiah system, 
such as devotion to the Imam (which word in this connection 
means practically what we understand by the word Pontiff), 
the belief in the divine right of Ali and his descendants to the 
office of the Imamate or leadership, and various semi-mystical 
dogmas which grow out of this. The difference between Sunni 
and Shiah is not merely one as to the right of Ali to precede 
Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman, but a deep religious aversion. 
The dogmas of the one sect are repudiated by the other. There 
can be no cohesion, no lasting union between the two. We 
have never yet met the Sunni who would admit, when speaking 
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the honest feeling of his heart, that the Shiah will enter 
Paradise with him. But this is a digression. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the first book of the 
“Khalifs of Baghdad” is the really important part. The 
second one on the “ Rule of the Persians” is, however, of 
some interest as a history of religious thought during one of 
the brightest periods of the reigns of the Khalifs. It seems 
impossible to write the history of any Mohammedan community 
without occupying much time and space with the record of 
internecine wars and feuds. In this book the record is kept 
within the smallest possible limit, yet even that limit does not 
prevent it at times from becoming a little wearisome. 

It is well known that it was under the Abbasside dynasty 
that art and science flourished at Baghdad; it is not always 
remembered that that dynasty practically owed its power to 
Persian and not to Arab influence. An investigation of facts 
shews that the world owes far less to the Arab Muslim than 
is often claimed for him. During the reign of the Khalif 
Mamoun another great effort was made to cast off the restraints 
of orthodoxy. The fundamental law of Islam is that man as 
man has no power of judging for himself as to what is right in 
religion ; all he has to do is to render an unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the Koran and the Traditions. Whilst this tends to 
prevent scepticism, it also effectually shuts out speculation, 
inquiry, and thought. It leads to the stagnation of intellectual 
power, as well as to the prevention of intelligent progress. 
Whenever there has been anything like life in Islam it has 
been just at those periods of its history when strong reactions 
against this principle have set in. The case of Akbar in India 
and Mamoun in Baghdad are two excellent examples. Under 
the rule of both these men, there was political and civil liberty. 
Men of other creeds were honoured, trusted, and employed. 
But as both these rulers are looked upon as heretics, it only 
proves that orthodox Islam cannot be tolerant in reality. 
Under Mamoun, the attack against the bondage of the dog- 
matic system began by the assertion that the Koran was like 
other revelations made to previous prophets, that Mohammed 
received from on high his ideas which he afterwards clothed in 
his own words. Thus the outward letter could be subject to 
the laws of criticism whilst the spirit was divine. This was 
in direct opposition to the orthodox view that the Koran is 
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uncreated, is eternal, and that neither in letter nor in spirit 
does it contain any human element. In answer to all this the 
free-thinkers said, if the Koran is eternal, then there are two 
eternals. And so the dispute raged on. Yet orthodoxy won 
the day, and the reason is not far to seek. The whole dispute 
was speculative, there was no moral movement. “ Rationalism 
in Islam was merely an intellectual pastime of the schools. It 
meditated no change in the order and constitution of society.” 
Such movements occur at intervals in the Mohammedan world, 
but always with the same result. For a while they bid fair, 
they tend to deceive outsiders ; but failure is the common lot 
of all, for they invariably leave the social and political evils of 
Islam untouched. 

The conclusion our experience leads us to is, that the true 
nature of Islam is not to be learnt from the rationalistic state- 
ments of some Muslim student in the Inner Temple, or British 
University, not from some Stamboulee who, with his French 
mannerism and dress, loses faith in everything human and 
divine but the grand Turk. Rather should we learn it from 
the Moullas of Cairo, the Ulemas of Constantinople, the 
Hakeems and the Moulvies of the far East. Give them full 
power and sway, and never would Islam see again the glory 
which for a while adorned it at Baghdad. 

The history of the fall of the Khalifate there furnishes the 
material for the third and concluding book of this volume. It 
is the same old story which the history of every Mohammedan 
state always has furnished, and always will. Disunion and 
sectarian animosity prepare the way for the invader. There 
never has been a real union of all Muslim sects to resist a 
common foe. We need not fear it now. The Khalifate at 
Baghdad had far more dangers to encounter from the invasion 
of the Mogul hordes than Turkey has now; and the history of 
events then gives us no ground to assume that even though 
the banner of the prophet be unfurled, there can ever be 
amongst his followers that real union of heart and hand, that 
unison of soul which can enable them to withstand the inevit- 
able march of events, the progress of civilisation and the world. 
The Muslim looks ever to the past, and not to the future. 
Finality in all that pertains to truth is the watch-word of his 
system. To look for an increase of light in the knowledge of 
his relation to God and the unseen world is to admit that 
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Mohammed’s revelation was incomplete. Thus progress in 
any department of life becomes hopeless. Islam gives no new 
birth to the spirit of a man, leads him not in search of new 
forms of truth, and so it can give no real life, no lasting vitality 
to a nation. E. SELL. 





Art. VI.—Recent Attacks on the Book of the Acts. 


Christian Theology and Modern Scepticism. By the Duxe of SomERsEt. 
1872. 

Supernatural Religion. Vol. III. Second Edition. 1877. 

Acts of the Apostles. By Zreuuer. Translated by JoszrH Dare. 1875, 
1876. 


‘oe three books at the head of this article vary in their 
contents and literary merit, but all of them agree in 
asserting the spuriousness of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
first work, Christian Theology and Modern Scepticism, may 
be dismissed in a few sentences. The chief thing which dis- 


tinguishes it is, that it is written by his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset. It is a small book, containing 180 pages, and 
divided into thirty-nine short chapters. Its contents consist 
of a statement of the common objections to Christianity, with- 
out allusion to the answers given to these objections. Had the 
work appeared in last century, his Grace would have been 
classed along with other noble lords—Shaftesbury and Boling- 
broke—among the deistical writers; but, appearing as it does 
in this liberal and tolerant age, such a classification would be 
regarded as a calumny. Only a portion of the work is devoted 
to an examination of the Acts, and there the opinions of the 
Tiibingen school are given in a diluted state. That such views 
are entertained by his Grace appears to be the only reason for 
the sweeping assertion that “the educated Protestant no 
longer believes what the evangelists believed and affirmed :” 
a statement which otherwise would be presumptuous, not to 
say somewhat irreverent. The work is entirely destitute of 
originality, unless it be the discovery that the Church owes 
much of its influence to Satan, who, in some cases, became 
its guardian angel. Unfortunately, however, the domain of 
letters is a republic; there is in it no respect of persons; and 
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a work, even although it be written by a Duke, if it is worth- 
less, is soon consigned to oblivion. 

The second book, Supernatural Religion, vol. iii., is a work 
of a very different stamp, and has commanded a considerable 
amount of attention. The author is anonymous; and we must 
confess to have a dislike to anonymous attacks on the super- 
natural in Christianity, and especially on that which lies at 
the foundation of revelation, the resurrection of Christ. Such 
attacks bear a close resemblance to anonymous letters, wherein 
characters are attacked which hitherto have been regarded as 
worthy of moral esteem. To us there seems in this procedure 
a want of moral courage. When, however, instead of throw- 
ing aside the book, as we would do with an anonymous letter, 
we give it an attentive perusal; we find it marked by a pro- 
found erudition and a complete mastery of the subject of which 
it treats. There is displayed in it a vast amount of reading 
and research, and a thorough acquaintance with the views of 
the great German theologians; and this scholarship entitles 
the work to a careful and impartial examination. This third 
volume of Supernatural Religion is divided into three parts 
—the Acts of the Apostles, the direct evidence for miracles, 
and the resurrection and ascension. It is to the first part 
that we confine ourselves in this article, and even to a small 
portion of it, namely to the first three chapters. The work 
is well and forcibly written; though, perhaps, we shall find 
that there is in the statement of evidence more of the art of the 
special pleader than of the impartiality of a judge. There is a 
perspicuity of diction, a happy choice of particulars, and an easy 
and flowing style which impart to it an attractive character. 
Its contents are an importation of the speculations of the 
great theologian of Tiibingen: a translation of his views into 
the language of English thought and theology. The materials 
of that portion of the work which refers to the Acts are chiefly 
derived from the works of Hilgenfeld, Schwegler’s Nach- 
apostolische Zeitalter, and the third book mentioned in our 
article, Zeller’s Commentary on the Acts. 

Zeller’s A postelgeschichte was published in 1854, but it has 
only recently (1875, 1876) been translated, forming one of 
the theological translations published by Messrs Norgate & 
Williams. Zeller is one of the ablest of the disciples of Baur, 
and this commentary of his, though inferior in ingenuity and 
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originality to the works of the master, is perhaps the next best 
specimen of that school of thought. It is entirely based on the 
Apostel Paulus of Baur, and may be considered as that work 
presented in a more popular form. This does not detract in 
the slightest degree from the production itself; it is a very 
able work, and one which will hold a high place in theological 
literature, so long as the Tiibingen school of theology con- 
tinues to exercise influence. There is a candour and honesty 
about it which we feel are sometimes wanting in Supernatural 
Religion ; nor have we much reason to complain of a want of 
fairness in the statements, however much we disagree with the 
inferences which are deduced from them. There is also 
nothing of that contemptuous regard of the views of opponents 
which is so often present in works of controversy ; no instance, 
unless it be in the preface, of the odium theologicum. The 
work is also well and even elegantly translated. We have 
tested the translation several times; and on every occasion 
have found not only that the sense of the original was accu- 
rately given, but rendered into smooth and elegant English ; 
indeed, the style of the translation is even better than that of 
the original. 

In this article we propose to limit ourselves to an examina- 
tion of the external evidence in favour of the genuineness of 
the Acts, taken in connection with the supposed design of the 
book. We shall consider these points as they are stated in 
the first three chapters of the work on Supernatural Religion, 
combined with the statements on the same points in Zeller’s 
Commentary. Thoroughly to examine a book, which goes 
over such a wide range of theological thought as this third 
volume of Supernatural Religion, would take a series of 
articles. 

Before proceeding to examine the external evidence for or 
against the genuineness of the Acts, we must inquire into the 
nature of the spirit in which we should approach this discus- 
sion. According to the author of Supernatural Religion, we 
must take into account the nature of the work we are to 
examine, as a record of miracles and visions which in any other 
document would be characterised as fabulous and incredible, 
and would not by any sober-minded reader be for a moment 
accepted as historical. In other words, we are to come to the 
study of the Acts with a prejudice against it, with a pre- 
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conceived assumption of its spuriousness. Now certainly this 
is not the spirit of an unprepossessed inquirer after truth ; it 
is proceeding upon a foregone conclusion. The Acts certainly 
contains a record of miracles, and a greater amount of evidence 
may be required to establish their truth than the reality of 
ordinary facts; but then it should be remembered that this 
book forms one of the records of Christianity, a religion which 
is based upon miracles, and which, whatever our opinion of 
it may be, has effected an unparalleled revolution over the 
world. Revelation itself belongs to the supernatural ; and if 
it should please God to reveal himself, that revelation to be 
demonstrated must, we consider, be combined with super- 
natural facts as its evidence. There is no reason why we 
should come to this question with biassed minds; or why 
candour, which is a pre-requisite in every other discus- 
sion, should be precluded when we come to the study of 
Christianity. 

There is another preliminary statement which we would 
make, bearing upon the external evidence for or against the 
Acts, namely the relation which exists between this book and 
the third gospel. The Acts, at its commencement, professes 
to be the work of the author of the third gospel. Both are 
dedicated to the same Theophilus; the one is referred to in 
the other as the first treatise of the same writer, so that the 
Acts asserts itself to be the continuation of the third gospel. 
Now the question is, Is this assertion borne out by the 
examination of the two writings? The author of Super- 
natural Religion apparently admits it: “It is generally 
admitted,” he observes, “that the author of our third synop- 
tical gospel likewise composed the Acts of the Apostles.” 
Indeed the admission has been almost universal ; the only two 
dissentients mentioned are Scholten and Wittichen. Zeller 
labours at considerable length to prove the identity of author- 
ship. He gives no less than 134 words and expressions which 
among the books of the New Testament occur exclusively, or 
nearly exclusively, in these two works; and he mentions 
various peculiarities which are common to the third gospel and 
the Acts. And, after a long deduction of particulars, the con- 
clusion at which he arrives is as follows:—“If we collect all 
the grounds furnished us by the language and representation 
of the two books, their contents, their tendency, their com- 
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position, the direct or indirect reference of one to the other, 
we have every reason to give credence to the deposition of the 
Acts, and to the unanimous evidence of tradition as to the 
identity of their authors.” Now a very important inference 
bearing upon the genuineness of the Acts is deducible from 
this fact ; admitting the sameness of authorship, it follows that 
the whole series of testimonies in favour of the genuineness of 
the third gospel are also proofs of the genuineness of the Acts ; 
an inference which Zeller has the candour to admit, but which 
the author of Supernatural Religion, though he does not 
deny, too frequently overlooks. 

The first authorities discussed are, of course, the writings 
of the so-called Apostolic Fathers. It is to be observed that 
these writings are few in number; and, although there are in 
them apparent references to the books of Scripture, and quo- 
tations from them, yet the authors of these books are hardly 
ever mentioned by name. The genuineness of the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers is also often called in question. Hence 
the mode of arguing from these writings is often so conducted 
that no support can be obtained from them. If the reference 
or quotation be somewhat indirect, its applicability is denied ; 
or if it be too direct to be questioned, then the genuineness of 
the work in which it is contained is disputed; and thus in 
either case no inference can be deduced. Thus, for example, 
the whole of the Ignatian Epistles are at once summarily set 
aside by the author of Supernatural Religion :—“ We must 
pronounce them spurious in all their recensions, and incapable 
of affording evidence upon any point earlier than towards the 
end of the second century.” Now, it is evident that under 
these conditions it is hardly possible to prove anything from 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. The reference or quo- 
tation adduced is either declared to be suppositious, or else the 
writing in which it is contained is affirmed to be spurious. 
And yet the objection is often made that such a book of Scrip- 
ture is not alluded to until the middle of the second century. 
We have to complain that this is not a legitimate line of 
argument. 

With regard to the Acts, we do not lay any stress on the 
supposed allusions in the writings of Clemens Romanus, 
Barnabas, Ignatius, and Hermas, and are willing to relinquish 
them. We affirm, however, that there is a definite allusion in 
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the Epistle of Polycarp, in which we find these words:— 
“ Whom God hath raised, having loosed the pains of hades :” 
which we believe to be an evident quotation from Acts ii. 
24: “Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains 
of death.” The author of Supernatural Religion denies the 
reference, chiefly upon the ground that in Polycarp’s Epistle 
the word déov is used, instead of éavérov, and supposes that the 
reference is to Psa. xviii. 5, as it is inaccurately translated in the 
Septuagint. This might have been the case if the phrase, 
“the pains of hades,” stood by itself; but when combined with 
the previous words, “whom God hath raised, having loosed,” 
the resemblance to the Acts is too close to be considered as 
accidental. Zeller, on the other hand, admits the reality of 
the allusion: “The similarity of the two passages in other 
respects,” he remarks, “ would be almost too great to admit of 
this solution,”—namely, that it is a simple reference to the 
Psalm; but he evades the inference deducible from this 
admission by denying the authenticity of Polycarp’s epistle. 
“For our part, we can only attribute its composition to a 
period subsequent to the death of Polycarp, which occurred 
A.D. 167.” This, however, appears to be even a more violent 
solution than the other, as this epistle is directly mentioned 
by Irenzus, who had himself in his early youth seen Polycarp. 
“ There is,” he observes, “a very powerful epistle of Polycarp 
written to the Philippians, from which those who choose to do 
so, and are anxious about salvation, can learn the character of 
his faith and the preaching of the truth.” 

The next authority quoted by the author of Supernatural 
Religion is Justin Martyr, who wrote his Apologies about 
A.D. 140. “ Few apologists,” he observes, “ point out with con- 
fidence any passages from the voluminous writings of Justin 
Martyr, as indicating the use of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
This may be true; we are not in a position to dispute it ; but 
the author entirely ignores the fact, which is almost univer- 
sally acknowledged, that Justin knew and employed the third 
gospel ; so that his testimony is in favour of the genuineness 
of the Acts. 

It is also true that, in the extracts which remain of the 
writings of Papias, there are no direct references to, or quota- 
tions from, the Acts of the Apostles; but we think that the 
probability is, that Papias knew and used this book, inasmuch 
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as there is in his writings mention of Philip, the evangelist, 
and his daughters (Acts xxi. 8, 9), and of Joseph, called Barsa- 
bas (Acts i. 23). We put no stress on Papias’ account of the 
death of Judas Iscariot. 

“No one,” observes the author of Supernatural Religion, 
“seriously pretends that the Clementine Homilies afford any 
evidence of the use or existence of the Acts.” This is true, 
and fully admitted ; but, as in the case of Justin, he forgets to 
inform us that the Clementine Homilies refer to the third 
gospel, and in so doing are a testimony in favour of the Acts. 
Besides, although there is no allusion or reference to the Acts 
in the Clementine Homilies, yet we are not informed by the 
author that the Clementine Recognitions, which, according 
to Hilgenfeld, were of an earlier origin, presuppose the exist- 
ence of the Acts: their testimony is passed over in silence. 
The nature of the reference in the Recognitions to Simon 
Magus, and Gamaliel undoubtedly prove an acquaintance with 
the Acts of the Apostles. “The passages which I have 
adduced,” observes Zeller, “abundantly prove that the Acts, 
as well as the third gospel, are taken into consideration by the 
first book of the Recognitions.” There is certainly more candour 
displayed by Zeller; whereas in the author of Supernatural 
Religion there is something like the suppression of truth, or 
the special pleading of a partisan. 

Similar remarks hold good with regard to Marcion. “ His 
canon,” it is observed, “of which the Acts of the Apostles 
formed no part, is rather adverse to the work than merely 
negative.” That Marcion rejected the Acts of the Apostles is 
well known from the testimony of Tertullian; this he did 
from dogmatic reasons. But it is equally well known that 
Marcion recognised and quoted from the third gospel; and 
therefore we would, on the contrary, affirm that his testimony 
is rather in favour of the Acts than merely negative. His 
recognition of the third gospel is an evidence in favour of the 
Acts, inasmuch as it was written by the same author. 

We next come to the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and 
Vienne. Alluding to the martyrs praying for their persecutors, 
we have these words: “They prayed for those who were so 
bitter in their hostility, like Stephen, that perfect martyr, 
‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’” Here the reference 
is obvious and the quotation direct. But, nevertheless, even 
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this is explained away by the author of Supernatural 
Religion :— 

“‘ There is no mention,” he observes, “ of the Acts of the Apostles in 
the Epistle, and the source from which the writers obtained their informa- 
tion about Stephen is of course not stated. If there really was a martyr 
of the name of Stephen, and if these words were actually spoken by him, 
the tradition of the fact, and the memory of his noble saying, may well 
have remained in the church, or have been recorded in writings then 
current. If, on the other hand, there never was such a martyr by whom 
these words were spoken, and the whole story must be considered an 
original invention by the author of the Acts, then in that case, and in 
that case only, the passage does shew the use of the Acts.” 

Really this is a burlesque on criticism; it is impossible to 
satisfy such a critic; let the quotation be ever so direct and 
exact, still it is not beyond the reach of such objections. 
Zeller, on the contrary, adverts to the quotation, without the 
slightest suspicion that the reference to the Acts could be 
questioned. The author of Supernatural Religion proceeds 
to say: “Supposing that the use of the Acts be held to be 
thus indicated, what does it prove? Merely that the Acts of 
the Apostles were in existence in the year 177-178, when the 
Epistle of Vienne and Lyons was written.” It certainly proves 
that, but it proves more; it proves that the Acts was in exist- 
ence for a considerable time previous in order to afford time 
for its transmission to such a distance, at a period when the 
circulation of works must necessarily have been slow. 

The reference to the Muratorian Canon need not detain us. 
The testimony of this writing cannot, one would think, pos- 
sibly be questioned. The Acts is here directly ascribed to 
Luke: “The Acts of all the Apostles were written in one 
book. Luke included (in his work) to the excellent Theo- 
philus only the things which occurred in his own presence, as 
he evidently shews by omitting the martyrdom of Peter, and 
also the setting forth of Paul from the city to Spain.” Much, 
indeed, is made of the uncritical nature of this statement ; but 
the errors are natural and of no importance, and at all events 
it is a decided testimony that at that period the Acts of the 
Apostles was ascribed to Luke. After this, there is no dispute. 
Irenzeus directly ascribes the Acts to Luke, and from his time 
downwards almost to the middle of last century, the genuine- 
ness of the Acts has seldom been questioned. 

Stress has been laid upon the fact, that the name of the 
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author of the Acts is not contained in any of the uncial MSS. 
“The author’s name,” observes the author of Supernatural 
Religion, “is not given in any of the earlier MSS, and the 
work is entirely anonymous. That in the prologue to the 
Acts, the writer clearly assumes to be the author of the Gospel, 
does not in any way identify him, inasmuch as the third 
Synoptic itself is equally anonymous.” From these words one 
would suppose that the name of the author of the third 
Gospel is also not given in any of the earlier MSS; whereas 
the fact is the very reverse, and it is admitted a few pages 
further on, that “the designation of the third Gospel as that 
‘according to Luke’ is found in all the MSS of the four 
gospels.” The fact therefore that the author of the Acts is also 
the author of the third Synoptic does, according to the testi- 
mony of the MSS, identify him with Luke. But it is asserted 
that “the most ancient extant MSS, as for instance the Sinaitic 
and Vatican codices of the gospels, do not date earlier than the 
fourth century.” This is certainly a fact which no critic has 
ever disputed ; but this does not prove that the superscriptions 
to our Gospels are of the same date, any more than it proves 
that the books themselves were then written. These MSS 
were copied from others of earlier date and of different origin. 
And the same superscription, being found in all, leads up to a 
higher date, probably to the autographs themselves, or to the 
period when the books were collected. 

Confining ourselves to the mere external evidence for or 
against the genuineness of the Acts, we arrive at a very dif- 
ferent conclusion from that of Zeller or the author of Super- 
natural Religion, aud consider that we have as strong a 
corroborative proof as the circumstances of the case will admit. 
The work is quoted in one of the earliest writings of the 
apostolic Fathers—the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, 
and passing from that through Papias (possibly), Justin Martyr, 
Marcion, the Clementine Recognitions, the Epistle of Vienne 
and Lyons, the Muratorian canon, to Irenzus, we have an 
almost unbroken chain of testimony to the existence of the 
Acts, though it is admitted not to its authorship, with the 
exception of the Muratorian canon ; and from Irenzus down- 
ward the work has been directly and uniformly ascribed to 
the evangelist Luke. But besides this external testimony 
from the writings of the early Christians, the historical credi- 
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bility of the Acts is another argument in favour of its authority. 
On this point I may be pardoned for quoting from my com- 
mentary on the Acts of the Apostles :— 


“The historical transactions recorded in the Acts are in accordance 
with the information given us by such independent writers as Josephus, 
Tacitus, and Suetonius. The statements with regard to the governors of 
particular countries, and the political condition of particular cities, are 
corroborated by coins which have come down to us. And the topography 
of the places mentioned in the account of the missionary journeys of Paul 
corresponds both with ancient geography as given by Strabo, and with 
the investigations of modern travellers. Frequently this agreement 
extends to minute particulars, and is of a complicated nature, such as 
could not possibly have occurred in the work of a forger.” 


From the time of Irenzus downward, the authorship of the 
third gospel and of the Acts has been ascribed to Luke. This 
authorship of Luke is of course denied by the writers of the 
Tiibingen school ; and it is by them affirmed that the Acts was 
not written until the second decade of the second century. But 
if Luke be not the author of these works, how does it happen 
that his name has been assigned to them? He was not one of 
the noted followers of Paul; his name is never mentioned in 
the Acts; and indeed occurs only three times in the New 
Testament; as the author of Supernatural Religion remarks, 
“with the exception of the three passages in the Pauline 
Epistles, we know absolutely nothing about Luke. The rarity 
and meagreness of the references to him would indicate that he 
had not taken any distinguished part in the proclamation of 
the gospel.” If the work be a forgery designed to influence the 
Christian Church, and to harmonise conflicting tendencies, the 
name of a much more important fellow-worker with Paul would 
have been selected, such as Timothy, Silas, or Apollos ; or if 
these were thought to be objectionable as being themselves 
mentioned in the Acts, Titus might have been fixed upon; but, 
instead of this, the work is assigned to Luke, who was compara- 
tively unknown, and the influence of whose name must have 
been wholly insignificant. There is mention of numerous 
spurious writings in the early Christian Church, but: they are 
ascribed to the apostles or to some celebrated father, as Clement 
or Ignatius; whereas here this important document, which 
according to Baur and Zeller must have exercised a strong con- 
ciliatory influence, was palmed upon a man little known in the 
early church. The argument is still stronger with regard to 
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the third gospel, for in all probability Luke was not even one 
of our Lord’s immediate disciples. The only assignable reason 
which we can conceive why these important works were ascribed 
to Luke is, that he was really their author ; that the name is 
genuine, and not fictitious. This is surely a more plausible 
reason than the one assigned by the author of Supernatural 
Religion, that “the references to Luke in the Pauline Epistles 
largely contributed to suggest his name as the author of the 
Acts, the very omission of his name from the work protecting 
him from objections connected with the passages in the first 
person, to which the other followers of Paul were exposed upon 
the traditionary view of the composition.” This certainly 
affords no reason why his name should also be attached to the 
third gospel. 

It is objected that “the traditional view is fatal to the 
claims of the Acts, as testimony for the great mass of miracles 
it contains, for the author is only an eye-witness of what is 
comparatively unimportant and commonplace. The author 
only intrudes his personality to record minute details of voyages 
and journeys.” This, however, appears to be a captious objec- 
tion. In the very minuteness of the details there is a proof of 
an eye-witness ; especially is this the case in the narrative of 
the voyage of Paul to Rome, which in itself, as the late Mr 
Smith of Jordanhill, in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul, 
has so forcibly proved, is a testimony in favour of the credi- 
bility of the Acts. Besides, it is denied that there is no record . 
of miracles of which Luke was an eye-witness. Luke was with 
the Apostle at Philippi when he cured the damsel possessed 
with a Pythonic spirit, and when he was miraculously delivered 
from prison, and at Troas Alexandria, when he raised Eutychus 
from the dead. 

It is further objected that Luke is expressly excluded from 
being a fellow-traveller with Paul by the apostle’s own words 
in 2 Cor. i. 19: “For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who 
was preached among you by us, even by me, and Silvanus, and 
Timotheus,” &c. ‘The eye-witness,” observes the author of 
Supernatural Religion, “from which the jus% portions are 
taken, must have been with the apostle at Corinth, and it is 
of course always asserted, must have been one of his ouvpyoi, 
and preached the gospel. Is it possible, on the supposition 
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that this fellow-labourer was Luke, that the apostle could in so 
marked a manner have excluded his name by clearly defining 
that ‘us’ only meant himself, and Silvanus and Timothy?” 
But such an objection is wholly destitute of force ; indeed, is 
singularly weak. On the one hand, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Paul mentions all his fellow-labourers when he 
preached the gospel at Corinth ; he may just have enumerated 
his principal assistants, and omitted the subordinate. And on 
the other hand, and chiefly, there is no proof that Luke was 
ever in company with Paul at Corinth. After Paul left Philippi, 
the direct and personal style of the narrative ceases, and is 
not resumed until the apostle, seven years after, returned to 
Philippi; so that the inference is natural that Luke remained 
during this interval at Philippi, or at least was not in the 
apostle’s company ; and it was during this interval that Paul 
preached the gospel at Corinth; and therefore the assertion 
that the “ eye-witness who wrote the journal from which the 
jusig portions are taken, must have been with the apostle at 
Corinth,” is merely an improbable and gratuitous assumption. 

It is further objected that Luke is not mentioned in the 
Epistles of Paul written during his missionary journeys. But 
this fact, though at first sight it seems strange, is easily accounted 
for. It does not appear that Luke was in Paul’s company 
when he wrote any of these epistles, with a single exception. 
He was not with him at Corinth, where he wrote the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians ; nor at Ephesus, where the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and perhaps the Epistle to the 
Galatians, were written; nor, again, when Paul wintered at 
Corinth, where the Epistle to the Romans was written. The 
single exception is the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. It 
is not improbable that Luke was with Paul when this Epistle 
was written, from some place in Macedonia ; but to this Epistle 
no salutations are annexed. 

But the chief objection insisted on is, that the Book 
of Acts contradicts the Epistles of Paul. “The Pauline 
Epistles,” observes the author of Supernatural Religion, “are 
nowhere referred to; but where we can compare the narrative 
and representations of the Acts with the statements of tbe 
apostle, they are strikingly contradictory. His teaching in the 
one scarcely presents a trace of the strong and clearly defined 
doctrines of the other, and the character and conduct of the 
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Paul of the Acts are altogether different from those of the 
Paul of the Epistles.” Formerly the agreement between the 
Acts and the Epistles was regarded as a conclusive proof of the 
truth of both, as stated by Paley in his Horw Pauline; but 
now it would seem that the contradictions between the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles are a conclusive proof of the spuriousness 
of the Acts. These supposed contradictions, when examined, 
are contained within very narrow limits, and resolve them- 
selves chiefly into certain differences between the account of 
the council of Jerusalem, as given in the Acts, and some verses 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, differences which may be ex- 
plained as arising from omissions-rather than as contradictions. 
There is no mention of Titus in the Acts, but he may be in- 
cluded in the “certain others” who accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem. The Epistle relates an interview be- 
tween Paul and the apostles of the circumcision ; but the Acts, 
whose object was to give a narrative of public events, and not 
of private transactions, mentions only what was done publicly 
at the open council. There is in the Acts no special allusion 
to the attempt made to circumcise Titus; Luke may not have 
been acquainted with the fact, but he relates generally the 
Judaistic demands that all the Gentile converts should be cir- 
cumcised. Paul does not refer in any epistle to the apostolic 
decree, because probably it was only a temporary expedient, 
which, having served its purpose, fell into desuetude ; whereas 
Luke lays the chief stress upon it as forming the turning-point 
in the history of the church. Each writer mentions or omits 
those actions in conformity to his design in writing. The 
difference between the Acts and the Epistle is patent to all ; 
but the discrepancy between them is an assertion which does 
not admit of demonstration. Other supposed contradictions also 
admit of explanation, but to discuss them would lead to an 
examination of the contents of the Acts, which in this article 
we have purposely avoided. 

The leading hypothesis of the Tiibingen school is that the 
Acts of the Apostles is a tendency work. This is not certainly 
asserted by the author of Supernatural Religion, though it 
is evident that his leanings are in that direction. Zeller, on 
the other hand, maintains it with remarkable ingenuity 
and acuteness. We have here a curious instance of reli- 
gious Darwinism. The tendency theory has been gradually 
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developed from small germs until it reached its climax in the 
celebrated hypothesis of Baur. At first Michaelis suggested 
the idea that the object of the Acts was to deliver such 
accounts as proved the claims of the Gentiles to admission 
into the Church of Christ, a claim disputed by the Jews at the 
time when Luke wrote his history. This suggestion was 
improved by Griesbach, who advanced further, and regarded 
the Acts as an apologetic writing—a justification of Paul con- 
cerning the reception of the Gentiles into the Church. So 
also Paulus supposed the Acts to be a justification of the 
Pauline doctrine of the universality of Christianity. A still 
greater advance in this direction was made by Schnecken- 
burger. He supposed the Acts to be purely a defence of Paul 
against the attacks of the Judaizing Christians. With this 
object in view the author attempts to prove the perfect 
similarity between Peter and Paul; by making Peter act as 
Paul would do, as when he preached the gospel to the Gentile 
Cornelius; and by making Paul act as Peter would do, as when 
he shaved his head at Cenchrea and took upon himself the 
vow of the Nazarites. Luke selected his facts with this view, 
and this accounts both for the reception and omission of 
incidents. Schneckenburger, however, does not appear to have 
gone the length of disputing either the authorship of Luke or 
the historical credibility of the Acts. These steps were taken 
and the tendency theory was put in a perfect shape by Baur. 
He proceeds upon the legitimate inference from the theory of 
Schneckenburger that the Paul of the Acts is different from 
the Paul of the Epistles. Paul is converted into a Petrine 
Christian, and Peter into a Pauline believer. The true Paul 
and Peter are not described. Baur supposes that early 
Christianity was split up into two parties, the adherents to 
the gospel of the circumcision or Petrine Christianity, and 
the adherents to the gospel of the uncircumcision or Pauline 
Christianity. Between these two parties there was not only 
no agreement, but a distinct antagonism. The Judaizing 
Christians who everywhere opposed Paul could plead the 
authority of the apostles of the circumcision; they were the 
promulgators of the Petrine Christianity. There was in 
Corinth the party of Cephas and the party of Paul. After 
the death of the apostles, however, an attempt was made 
to reconcile these two distinct phases of Christianity ; 
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the sharp points of antagonism of both were broken off; 
differences were smoothed over; each party yielded certain 
points. Baur supposes that the Acts was a composition of a 
Pauline Christian in the second century, written with a view 
to reconcile Pauline and Petrine Christianity; he attributes 
to it a conciliatory rather than an apologetic design. 

With this conciliatory design the two parts of the Acts are 
made to correspond ; in the first part the actions of Peter are 
given, and in the second the actions of Paul; and between the 
actions of these two apostles there is a striking correspondence. 
This parallelism between Peter and Paul pervades the whole 
book. Zeller traces it in the miracles performed by these two 
apostles, in the sufferings endured by them, in their doctrine, 
teaching, and discourses, and in their apostolic authorisation. 
And the same parallelism is stated in a condensed form and 
with considerable effect by the author of Supernatural 
Religion. Whatever actions Peter performs, Paul does similar 
ones. The miracles and sufferings of the one have their 
counterpart in the miracles and sufferings of the other. Paul 
inculeates the Christian Judaism of Peter; and Peter teaches 
the universalism of Paul. 

** What our author,” observes Zeller, “ wishes to give, is such a repre- 
sentation of Paul in his relations to the primitive community and the 
Jewish Christian apostles, as not only to justify the apostle individually 
against the accusations and prejudices of the Judaists, but also to pre- 
pare the way for a reconciliation as regards Pauline Christianity. For 
this purpose not only are Paul and his cause to be commended to 
the Jewish Christians, but in the Pauline side also a view of Chris- 
tianity and an idea of the character and doctrine of Paul are to 
be spread abroad, which, by setting aside or concealing the most 
obnoxious aspects of Paulinism, should adapt it for union with Jewish 
Christianity.” 

We do not here discuss this theory of Baur, so ably defended 
and illustrated by Zeller, and apparently acquiesced in by the 
author of Supernatural Religion. This has been already 
frequently done both in Germany and in our own country by 
authors of great ability and profound scholarship. The theory 
is certainly very ingenious, and has been presented in its most 
favourable light by the profound scholarship of Baur, and the 
mental acuteness of Zeller. But still it is the mere creation of 
an ingenious mind. The impartial reader cannot discern on 
the surface any such trace of a conciliatory design, as Baur sup- 
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poses to be contained in the Acts; and the parallelism between 
Peter and Paul is in many points very fanciful and far-fetched. 
Such an opinion would give a very different view of the Acts 
from that which is commonly entertained. We should have to 
regard it as a work of consummate ingenuity, every action and 
every discourse being recorded with a design; and yet at the 
same time a work which must have failed in its object, for that 
design was so concealed that it was not discovered or even 
suspected for eighteen hundred years; whilst during all that 
period the work imposed itself upon the church as the genuine 
writing of a companion of the apostle. The hypothesis of Baur 
is wholly unsupported by the book itself, and at variance with 
the general testimony of antiquity. 

We have in this article restricted ourselves to the examina- 
tion of the external evidence in favour of the genuineness of 
the Acts, so far as that evidence has been oppugned by the 
author of Supernatural Religion and by Zeller. We have 
not entered upon an examination of particular passages in the 
Acts; this could not be overtaken in a single article. We 
have endeavoured to be impartial in our examination and 
criticism, and fully to recognise and appreciate the scholarship 
displayed in the above-mentioned works ; although we cannot 
avoid regarding it as employed in the cause, not of truth, but 
of error. Paton J. GLOAG. 


Art. VIIL.—Tholuck. 


R Frieprich August GoTtrrEU THOLUCK died on the 
10th of last June at Halle, where he had been professor 

for more than half a century. It is somewhat surprising that 
his death has been so little noticed in our public prints, for it 
was a common saying in his lifetime that his influence was 
at least as great in America and England as in Germany. 
It is somewhat ungrateful too, for he was one of the few 
German theologians who have had a wider horizon than that 
of the Fatherland ; he wished himself to be understood here, 
and both appreciated our religious life and endeavoured 
to introduce its methods into his own country. Perhaps he 
rather outlived himself, the period of his brilliant activity 
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having ceased nearly a quarter of a century ago. Yet he was 
at his end the most interesting theological figure in Germany ; 
and there is certainly no man living whose history, if fully told, 
would form so comprehensive a memorial as his of the German 
religious and theological life of the present century. 

His life had a very definite purpose, which he lived long 
enough to realise to a large extent. It was the double task of 
fighting down Rationalism, and penetrating Germany with 
evangelical truth and life. 

Coming on the stage at the period when the old Rationalism 
was retreating in dismay before the living forces of a new epoch, 
and the spring breath of evangelical religion was beginning to 
blow over the dead fields of the church; when the mighty 
voices of Schleiermacher and Neander were sounding over 
Germany, reannouncing the mystery and majesty of religion in 
the ears of a sballow and unbelieving generation ; Tholuck was 
early taken possession of by the new tendencies, and soon his 
voice too was heard far and wide proclaiming the death of the 
old and the birth of the new time. 

He saw by-and-by the new Rationalism, of which Strauss 
was the most famous representative, taking the place of the 
old; and followed it through all its phases with the keenest 
interest, exerting his utmost strength in opposing it, and living 
as the friend and ally of all those who were engaged in the 
struggle for the truth. 

But meanwhile he was even more busy in the direct pro- 
clamation of the living gospel and the diffusion of a positive 
and intense faith; and his was the blessed work of turning 
thousands to righteousness, and filling the pulpits and univer- 
sity chairs of Germany with believers in the Lord’ Jesus Christ. 

Yet though it was the work of his life to argue against 
unbelief and diffuse an intense faith, he was removed as far as 
possible from the narrowness of the controversialist or the 
fanatic. He belonged to a remarkable school of men who 
during the bygone half century have endeavoured, amidst the 
fierce unbelief and hot controversy which have raged in Ger- 
many, to combine a humble and ardent faith with the widest 
learning, with rare moderation of mind, and with willingness, 
during a time of vast discovery in the theological region, to 
welcome truth from every quarter and modify traditional 
views in obedience to new knowledge. He was a Mediation 
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theologian, and his intellectual and spiritual comrades were 
such men as Nitzsch, Twesten, Ullmann, Rothe, Miller and 
Dorner. 


Tholuck was born at Breslau, in East Prussia, on 80th March 
1799. His father was a goldsmith. His mother died when 
he was very young, and after that event the family arrange- 
ments seem to have been, for him at least, of a painful kind. 
An attempt was made to apprentice the boy to his father’s 
trade; but, having a strong aversion to business, he succeeded 
in demonstrating his incapacity for it, and, obtaining permis- 
sion to follow out his own wish to be a scholar, attended the 
gymnasium and university of his native town. 

He has given a graphic account of the intellectual and reli- 
gious atmosphere in which he lived during this period. In 
fellowship with one or two like-minded companions, he 
revelled in speculation, in books, in bright artistic pictures and 
intellectual dreams; enjoying life with fresh animal spirits, and 
looking abroad with fearless eyes on the world and on all 
regions which his studies disclosed to him. Yet the unsolved 


question, Why am I born? never ceased to haunt him; for he 
could not determine what the true meaning and end of life 
might be—whether enjoyment or renunciation, knowledge or 
activity. Meanwhile there was no answer to be got from the 
oracles of the class-room and the pulpit :— 


“The director of the gymnasium, an old man, honoured the pineal 
gland as the seat of the spirit, and had often discussed the question 
whether it would not have been better if the Creator had given man, 
instead of a heart, a third hand or a third foot. He had to teach 
religion ; and day by day, without remorse, hauled into the class-room 
the skeleton of it, which he had constructed, and rattled the bones till 
the pupils shuddered. The other masters were no better ; they were 
linguists who had not one life-giving word in their whole vocabulary. 
The preachers of the town were some of them orthodox, others neologians ; 
but both kinds were feeble and insipid. What they had of religion was 
cold lava collected from other people’s volcanoes.” 


At last Tholuck appears to have yielded to complete unbelief; 
for he chose as the subject of an address which he had to 
deliver before leaving the gymnasium, “ The Superiority of the 
Oriental to the Christian World.” 

The studies to which he specially devoted himself were 
oriental philology and literature. He had a remarkable power 
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of acquiring languages, which was of great use to him afterwards 
on his extensive travels and in conversing with the students 
of different races who flocked to his class-room. But at this 
time his ambition was to be a professor of oriental languages. 

In 1816 he removed to Berlin to complete his preparations 
for this career. His outward circumstances seem to have been 
in a nearly desperate condition on his arrival in the capital ; 
but were immediately brightened by the recognition of his 
talents in influential quarters, a circumstance which touched 
his sensitive heart to a partial recognition of the Providence 
which he had been wont to doubt or deny. He became private 
secretary to the Orientalist Diez, and enjoyed a bursary which 
permitted him to prosecute his studies in comfort. 

He had brought with him a letter of introduction to 
Neander, but does not seem to have been powerfully influenced 
either by him or Schleiermacher. Of the former he says :— 

“Beneath that plain exterior there was veiled a brilliancy which I, 
who had revelled amidst Eastern splendour, was then unable to discover. 
He tried to lead me by the same slow path as he had trodden himself, 
and pointed me to Plato and Plutarch. My longing after peace grew 
with this discipline ; some beams of self-knowledge pierced my dark- 
ness ; the words Self-denial and Humility I heard for the first time— 
only dimly understanding them—from those dear, now silent lips. But 
a less gentle and more direct treatment was necessary.” 

It is a striking fact that the conversion of Tholuck was due 
not to the representatives of learned Christianity who at that 
time were raised up by God for the defence of the gospel, and 
especially for commending it to the sceptical and cultivated 
classes—neither to Neander nor the author of the “ Addresses 
on Religion to the Educated among its Despisers”—but to a 
representative of despised popular piety. 

There existed at that time a section of Berlin society which 
was devoted to earnest religion. It was lineally descended 
from the Pietism of Spener, which had managed to live on in 
hidden corners during the worst times of Rationalism, just as 
Evangelical piety was kept alive in many a lowly circle in this 
country during the worst times of Moderatism. In the begin- 
ning of the century it began to kindle into greater heat and 
visibility and fling sparks into many a dark region. But it 
was little noticed by the ecclesiastical and learned world ; and 
when noticed was despised. Tholuck tells us how it was 
known by such young men as himself :— 
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“ Before I knew Jesus myself,” he says, “I had sometimes heard 
individuals spoken of as Mystics, Bigots, Pietists. I avoided such men, 
because there was nothing I disliked more than narrow-mindedness, by 
which I felt that the open chest of a strong man was bandaged, the bold 
spirit of an ambitious youth handcuffed, and his life, like his face, turned 
to the pallid hue of death. I thought that with such views the splendid 
flower-garden of science would become a kitchen-garden for daily need ; 
the full, open, undulating Eden of nature would become a small, enclosed 
cloister-ground, whilst the clear immeasurable sky above my head would 
shrivel up to the vault of a catacomb.” 


Yet Tholuck was brought, early in his Berlin life, into 
contact with several of these despised religionists, belonging 
to the better class of society, and was soon persuaded that his 
prejudices were entirely mistaken. Their warm brotherly 
love, their quiet, self-sacrificing benevolence, the purity of 
their lives, and the simplicity and fervour of their faith, opened 
up a new world to him. His heart was charmed ; he saw that 
they had a secret which he knew not; and he was driven to 
examine the state of his convictions. It was especially the 
Silesian Baron von Kottwitz, a gentleman who spent his life 
in deeds of unobserved charity, and united in his character 
the utmost sweetness and simplicity with lofty wisdom and 
purity, who, by his example rather than by words, first stirred 
within Tholuck the doubts which at last shattered the whole 
fabric of his scepticism and led his mind to the knowledge of 
Christ. Revising his life and analysing the testimony of his 
consciousness, he found that, after he had argued away every 
particle of belief which could be argued away, there was left 
behind one irreducible fact: I have sinned. Retracing with 
this scarlet thread in his hand the windings of the labyrinth 
of Pantheism, in which he had lost himself, he arrived at clear 
convictions of his own personality and the divine personality, 
and was at last able to rejoice in the atonement of Christ as 
God’s way of dealing with the hard, terrible fact of his sinfulness. 

He became a Pietist, and had long to bear that name 
of reproach. He never indeed deserved it in the bad sense. 
Even in the first ardour of his new faith he protested against 
the narrowness of some of his friends, who would have 
limited the gospel to a few constantly repeated doctrines and 
cramped the Christian life within the limits of a mechanical 
set of experiences :— 


“Tn my opinion,” he wrote, “it would have been better for the success 
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of the message of salvation among men in our new time, if they had 
regarded the sun as sun, instead of breaking off its beams singly, which 
are sure to be extinguished when separated. He is the Saviour, we say ; 
but we have laced up the idea so tightly that all life has gone out of it. 
We hear the word, and nothing else is suggested to us by it except— 
what is indeed great, yet only in connection with all else —the blood and 
Golgotha. He came to be a Saviour for everything in thee which 
longs for salvation ; he has saved thy heart and thy reason, thy spirit 
with thy body, thyself and nature round about thee ; and he has saved 
thee not only by his death, but also by his resurrection ; not only by his 
life on earth, but also his session at the right hand ; not only by what he 
did, but by what he said ; not only by his manhood, but by his Godhead ; 
not only by his existence in time, but also by that in eternity. We cannot 
tie up the sunbeams in a bundle, or put the sea in a tumbler.” 

In later life he departed far from the simple creed of the 
religious circles in which he was born again. He struck fear- 
lessly into regions of learning and speculation which they 
regarded with suspicion. He believed that man’s life was a 
wider thing than they recognised it to be, and that the gospel 
must satisfy all its cravings. He coquetted with opinions 
which they regarded with horror, and adopted many which 
were looked on as the exclusive property of Rationalists, and 
certainly had not been associated with earnest evangelical 
faith before. His friend Stier used to nickname him a 
pietistic rationalist.' He lived out among the blasts and the 
large currents of the time ; and his spiritual friends, living in 
quiet corners, were often pained by what he said and did, not 
seeing how he could reconcile his liberalism in opinion with his 
warm piety. 

Yet he was a Pietist, in the true and good sense, to the 
last. His whole after-life was determined by his conversion. 
He recognised the new birth always as the prime condition 
of ministerial and theological activity—a principle whose 
omission is the root cause of all the ecclesiastical and religious 
disasters of Germany. He was a many-sided man, who all his 
life desired to be as broad as the facts of human nature and 
revelation. This associated him with the most varied tend- 
encies ; but his warmest side was always the one turned to 
those who cherished the secret which had been conserved in 
dark times in the narrow circle of the Pietists. 


He did not immediately turn from his oriental studies to 


1 Tholuck used to tell laughingly that the President von Gerlach once said 
to him, *‘ Du steckst, Tholuck, so voll Ketzereien wie ein Hund voll Fléhe.” 
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theology after the revolution in his religious state. In his 
famous letter to the Evangelical Alliance in 1873 he thus 
describes the transition :— 

“Tt was trials and afflictions that made me consider it the highest aim 
of a man’s life to become a servant of Christ. In consequence of too 
hard working I beyan spitting blood, and was obliged for more than a 
year to interrupt my studies preparatory for an academical chair. 
During this time my conscience suggested the question to me, Supposing 
the end of thy life had come, wouldst thou be able to exculpate thyself 
before Him who has given thee the knowledge of His gospel, not only 
for promoting science, but that thou mightest lead others to the same 
blissful enlightenment that has been granted thee? Then I made a vow 
to God within my soul, that if it pleased Him once more to restore me 
to health, I would devote myself to no other calling than a missionary’s 
life in Eastern countries ; a resolution I was chiefly induced to form by 
reading the life of Martyn. Then it was that, having some connection 
with Sir George Rose, the English Ambassador at Berlin, I was en- 
couraged to tender my services to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and was offered an agency for that society in Malta. Hoping that my 
still very delicate health would allow me to discharge the duties of my 
office, I was on the point of accepting, when it was made evident that 
the Lord designed me for a still higher vocation. A renewed attack of 
spitting blood forced me, temporarily, to renounce the calling I had fixed 
on; but just then the Prussian Government inquired if I should feel 
inclined to accept an Assistant Secretaryship in Hebrew and Oriental 
Literature, on the occasion of Dr de Wette having to resign his chair in 
the University of Berlin. So I was unexpectedly removed into the 
Faculty of Divinity.” 

The suggestion that he should forsake the career he had 
meant to follow and become, in some form, a minister of the 
gospel, was first made to him by a Christian officer from among 
his Pietistic friends ; and it is illustrative of a singular and 
prominent trait in Tholuck’s sceptically inclined mind, that 
he always believed that his health, which was threatened with 
consumption, began to amend from the hour when he com- 
pleted the wrench from his favourite studies by sending back 
to the library some oriental MSS. he was engaged in studying. 

He began his professorial labours in December 1820, and 
continued to lecture in Berlin for five years. It became evi- 
dent at once that he had entered on his true career. He 
threw himself into his work with the utmost enthusiasm, and, 
in spite of continued ill-health, succeeded, through the iron 
perseverance which characterised him all through life, in 
accomplishing, during these five years, an amount of work 
which made bim a marked man. The Prussian court and 
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ministry were at that time inclined to earnest evangelical 
opinions ; and the young professor who was winning a place 
for these in the university, became a favourite. Under court 
auspices he made a learned tour in England in 1825, and 
received impressions from the evangelical activity which he 
witnessed in this country which he cherished ever after. 

In these five years his literary productivity was surprising. 
Some of the books he published were fruits of his early philo- 
logical studies—An Essay on Persian Pantheism, for which 
he was made a Doctor of Philology by the University of Jena ; 
The Moral Character of Heathenism, a work which is well 
known in the English translation, and was praised by Gesenius 
as the best ever produced on the subject ; and An Anthology 
from the Oriental Mystics. In 1824 appeared his Commentary 
on the Romans. It was the first commentary on that epistle 
which was inspired by the new spirit of revival, and, sweeping 
away the superficialities of the rationalistic expositors, returned 
to the deep and living views of the Fathers and Reformers. It 
marked an epoch therefore in the exposition of this central 
book, in spite of many defects. But the last volume which he 
published in Berlin was the one which made his fortune as a 
public man, and gave him not only German but European 
fame. It was a book which has been published under three 
different titles—Guido and Julius; The True Consecration 
of the Doubter; and The Doctrine of Sin. It was an auto- 
biographical sketch, under a romantic form, of his own religious 
experience, shewing how he was led from scepticism, through 
the knowledge of sin, to joy in Christ. It was written straight 
out of his heart, and was penned in a few weeks. It burned 
with a bright flame of enthusiasm and the warmth of first love. 
The style is in the last degree flowery and brilliant, like that 
of one who had been wont to wander in the gardens of oriental 
theosophy. It abounds with learning gathered from all countries 
and centuries, and poured forth without stint or effort. But its 
chief characteristics are the intense fire of conviction which 
burns in the truths which it sets forth in such enchanting 
forms, and the exuberantly joyous faith in the Redeemer which 
spreads a glow over every page. It is still one of the best 
books which could be put into a student’s hands. But it is 
difficult for a generation quite familiar with the spectacle of 
the warmest evangelical piety in union with learning and 
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philosophy, to conceive the impression it produced when 
launched, glowing hot, from the University of Berlin, on a 
generation which associated the convictions which it set forth 
and the fire which burned in it with secret and ignorant con- 
venticles. It proved to be the book for the times. It was 
translated into several languages, and everywhere met with a 
warm welcome. The author says of it :— 

“Tf there have been thousands to whom this work has come like a 
cooling shower upon the parched earth, I can only attribute it to the in- 
quiring spirit of the age. I have never derived the same pleasure from 
any of my other writings that I have from this; and there have been 


many, even in distant lands, who acknowledged that they could look 
back upon the reading of this book as the turning-point in their lives.” 


At that period Halle was the theological citadel of Germany. 
It had over nine hundred theological students. It was also the 
citadel of Rationalism, whose recognised standard-bearer, Weg- 
scheider, was there, with Gesenius by his side, who lent it the 
prestige of his splendid learning. Tholuck longed to storm 
the citadel. “Every day,” he says, “I prayed to God that he 
might be pleased to call me to that place where, a hundred 
years before, August H. Francke had built his Orphan Asylum, 
and had, by his addresses both from the pulpit and the chair, 
gathered a faithful community, teaching that the first stage 
on the way to the tree of knowledge was by the tree of life.” 
This prayer was answered. In 1825 he was called to fill 
the chair left vacant by the death of Professor Knapp there, 
and entered on his labours in the summer of 1826. Berlin 
dismissed him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity; and 
Hegel bade him farewell with the words—* Bringen Sie ein 
Pereat dem alten Halle’schen Rationalismus” (See that you 
give the old Rationalism of Halle its quietus.) 

At Halle the news of his coming was heard with disgust and 
alarm. The body of the academical teachers, in agreement 
with the whole mass of the students, protested to the Minister 
of State for Ecclesiastical Affairs against his appointment. 
But this was a mistaken move, which only served to give the 
young professor new importance, and draw the eyes of the com- 
munity to his career. He met with the most terrible opposition. 
Both professors, students and townsfolk hated and despised 
him; he was assailed with every kind of contumely and 
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slander. He was insulted on the streets and in the class-room. 
This is easily accounted for by the fact, which Tholuck often 
mentioned, that out of the nine hundred divinity students then 
attending the university only five were believers in the divinity 
of Christ. In 1830 he had to be protected by a military escort 
from the riotous students, who were enraged by an article 
which had appeared in the Evangelische Kirchen-zeitung, 
charging Wegscheider and Gesenius with ridiculing the Scrip- 
tures and slandering the sacred writers in the class-room, 
and was believed to be from his pen, although he had 
really dissuaded the author from publishing it. In 1831 
Fritzsche, of Rostock, published a pamphlet on Tholuck’s Com- 
mentary on the Romans, in which, with savage malice, an 
endeavour was made to shew that the book was full of errors 
of every description, and that he was a mere pretender to learn- 
ing. The leading Rationalists were believed to have assisted 
in the production of this brochwre, which was intended to dis- 
credit Tholuck with the public, who were surprised to see 
pietism and learning combined. But the attempt failed. Even 
as late as 1846 there was a sort of riot got up by a part of the 
students, when the rest were celebrating the anniversary of his 
induction. 

But Tholuck was not long in securing firm footing at Halle. 
The times were in his favour. A new spirit was awake in 
Germany. The tide of the evangelical movement bore him 
forward and left his enemies high and dry. In the letter 
to the Evangelical Alliance already mentioned, he alleges 
several causes of this change: “the moral bankruptcy which 
beggarly Rationalism had undergone in genuine and upright 
minds, who wanted real comfort and no mere phrases, heavenly 
realities and not earthly reasoning;” the afflictions caused by 
the French war ; the influence of a pious court and ministry 
during two reigns; the onslaughts of Hase from one side and 
Hengstenberg from the other on Rationalism; and, above all, 
the theological system of Schleiermacher, of which Tholuck 
was in the beginning of his career an adversary, but whose 
power he lived to acknowledge. As early as 1831 we find 
Professor Robinson, of America, saying of him: “To the 
American Christian who travels in this part of the continent, 
Professor Tholuck is undoubtedly the most interesting person 
whose acquaintance he will make. He possesses a greater per- 
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sonal influence and reputation than any other theologian in 
Germany ;” and in 1834 his lectures were better attended than 
those of any other professor in the university.’ In 1839 he was 
joined in the university by Julius Miiller, who became his life- 
long friend, and has survived him. Other colleagues of like spirit 
gradually took the places of the Rationalists. The pulpits of the 
town became filled with pupils of his own, and throughout the 
whole province of Saxony his adherents multiplied. He became 
the idol of the students, and the pride of his fellow-townsmen. 
His class-room was frequented by strangers from many lands. 
His name and influence extended further and further. His 
success was complete. 


This was not due merely to the tendencies of the time, 
however, or to the novelty of such fiery earnestness as Tholuck’s 
in a professorial chair. He had to win his place by hard work 
and scientific achievements. Earnestness in a professor makes 
no impression on students if it is not accompanied by ability, 
attainments, and good lectures. 

His energy and industry for a quarter of a century knew no 
bounds. He lectured two or three hours daily on the most 
varied subjects, exegetical, polemical and doctrinal. For it is 
not the practice of the abler professors in Germany to write a 
single set of lectures and then annually redeliver them, with 
slight alterations, for the rest of their lives. They pass fre- 
quently from one subject to another, and thus both overtake 
large parts of the theological field and keep their own minds 
always fresh. He published books nearly at the rate of two 
a-year. All his life he hada brilliant, unresting. almost ex- 
temporising power of writing; he had the merit, rare for a 
German, of writing short books ; and so his volumes succeeded 
each other with bewildering rapidity. They all, however, bore 
witness to a vast amount of reading, which alone would have 
more than filled up the time of an ordinary man. He was 
made university preacher soon after going to Halle, and 
preached every Sunday. He was a member of the Examining 
Board of the Consistory of Magdeburg, and is said to have 
been an unequalled examiner. He edited the Literary 
Advertiser from 1830 to 1849, and for many years wrote the 
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greater part of it himself. Besides, he contributed to Heng- 
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stenberg’s Kirchen-zeitung, and wrote articles for such publi- 
cations as Herzog’s Encyclopddie. Meantime, while carrying 
on these learned and official labours, he was making unwearied 
endeavours to revive the religious life of the town and univer- 
sity, by holding prayer-meetings, Bible readings and missionary 
meetings both with the students and townspeople. It was 
wonderful that his small, delicate body resisted such a strain. 
For years indeed he had such frequent and severe illnesses 
that he expected every year to be his last. But there was a 
wiry energy in the fragile frame, and nothing could quench 
the fire of his enthusiastic spirit.. He lived many lives. 

No doubt he dispersed himself far too much. His reading 
was too miscellaneous, and so was his writing. He lived in 
a time of intense agitation in the theological world ; and his 
interest in all its passing changes was far too keen to allow him 
to concentrate his reading on one great subject, and organise 
his thinking by a single great idea. Therefore he has enriched 
theological literature with no book for a moment to be com- 
pared with the masterpieces of his friends, Rothe, Miiller, and 
Dorner. Yet he influenced his times far more than any of 
them. He was like Hengstenberg in this respect; and much 
as the two men differed in many things, their books resemble 
each other in being able products of the hour, written with 
great industry and a fine glow of earnestness, yet destined, for 
the most part, to a somewhat brief existence. 

The very names of his Commentaries shew the extra- 
ordinary range of his knowledge and sympathies; for they 
are on portions of the Bible so different from each other as 
Romans, the Gospel of John, Hebrews, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the Psalms. Some of them, as has been already 
hinted, had an extrinsic value in addition to their intrinsic 
excellence ; for they led the way along a new path where, in 
some cases, better commentators have followed. Tholuck’s 
great merit as a commentator is, that he uses as his chief 
instruments for interpreting the Scriptures a profound and 
subtle psychology, an intense and rich spiritual experience, 
and an extensive knowledge of the Scriptures themselves. 
His philological equipment was originally incomplete ; but he 
benefited from Fritzsche’s criticisms, and was always improving 
in this respect. . He laboured with amazing industry in tracing 
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the history of the interpretation of the portions of the Bible 
on which he wrote. This is especially the case in his com- 
mentary on the Sermon on the Mount, where he traces the 
history of each paragraph from the earliest down to the present 
time. The result is often most satisfactory ; at other times it 
is amusing or bewildering. He had a singular taste for out-of- 
the-way knowledge; and often casts a surprising light on a 
text by a quotation from a little known literature or a custom 
of some unheard-of race. His early studies in oriental litera- 
tures helped him much in this way; and he is especially 
rich in Rabbinical quotation. Any one acquainted with his 
character would have thought that the Gospel of John would 
have been both his favourite and most successful study; for 
he combined with amazing cleverness a singular simplicity, 
and had a rich vein of poetry and phantasy. But, strange to 
say, he professed to find Jesus in a more living way in the 
Synoptists than in John; and his commentary on John is 
unsatisfactory. It abounds indeed with splendid flashes of 
insight and glints of meaning. But on the whole it is meagre. 
It is far too short ; he does not take time to unfold the truths 
in their relations, and connect verse with verse. 

The great fault of his commentaries is the lack of decision 
as to the meaning which he himself prefers in each case. He 
collects all sorts of opinions on a passage, and shews the best 
side of each of them. But he cannot make up his mind. He 
lacks the power, which Meyer, for example, has in such a large 
degree, of keeping all the wrong views in a subordinate place, 
and pointing a broad forefinger at the right one. Too often the 
student is left with the feeling that the passage which he is 
studying is a bit of shore already strewn with so many wrecks 
that he had better not venture near it ; and so his joy in the 
truth vanishes. It will be difficult however for any future 
commentator to produce a better work on the Sermon on the 
Mount than his. It is a quarry of learning; and both in 
Germany and this country has been the means of making 
courses of sermons and lectures on that portion of Scripture 
common, a result which gave him peculiar satisfaction. 
It will be his monument as a commentator. He edited the 
commentaries of Calvin, aud greatly helped to promote the 
appreciation of their value. 

His faculty for details, his retentive memory, and his love of 
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quaint knowledge seemed to fit him peculiarly for writing 
biography and history. He contributed to Herzog a number of 
extremely readable biographical sketches, the best of which are 
those of friends of his own, such as Altenstein, Heubner, and 
Stier. His great work was to have been a History of Rationalism. 
For this he was collecting materials during the latter half of his 
life at Halle. But it was characteristic that he never published 
more than Vorstudien (the Spirit of the Lutheran Theologians 
of Wittenberg in the seventeenth century ; the Academic Life 
of the seventeenth century ; the Ecclesiastical Life of the 
seventeenth century; the Worthies of the Lutheran Church 
during the Thirty Years’ War). He wasso long detained with 
the details which he had amassed that he never got forward to 
the real subject and the great principles. He had the keenest 
eye for anecdote, picturesque incident and personal peculiarities. 
These books are large collections of learned gossip, and will 
supply many a flower of illustration to the historian who will 
take up the unfinished task. 

This history was really to have been an apologetic work. He 
thought that the best exposure of rationalism was its own true 
history. His other polemical and apologetic works were 
numerous. All his life he was fighting against rationalism, 
old and new, and endeavouring to rescue by persuasion the 
souls that were in danger of being beguiled by it. Recognising 
this as his life-work, he jealously watched all the changes of 
the times, and was ready to strike in at every juncture. His 
full mind, the rapidity with which he was able to get up a 
subject, and his facility in composition made him ready to 
intervene on the shortest notice. It has been truly said that 
his books never appeared too Jate. Many of his apologetic 
essays appeared in periodicals ; and there are two collections 
of them (Miscellanies, and Conversations on the most import- 
ant Problems of Faith in our times). They deal with such 
important questions as the differences between the miracles of 
our Lord and those of Mahomet and of the Catholic Church, 
the relations of science to the first chapters of Genesis, &c. 
The appearance of Strauss’ Life of Jesus moved him profoundly, 
as it did the friends of the truth all overGermany. He girded 
himself for a great effort. It so happened that he had fora 
good while been preparing to write a book to counteract the 
tendency to undervalue the historical evidences of Christianity 
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and make very free with history in general, which he believed 
he saw spreading rapidly as a result, first, of the excessive 
importance attached by Schleiermacher to the present testimony 
of the Christian consciousness, and secondly, of a distortion by 
the left of the Hegelian school of their master’s distinction 
between the idea and the fact, by which they were denying the 
fact its own rights. These thoughts, over which he had long 
been brooding, he was now called upon to use. He paid unusual 
attention to his style in this book, believing that Strauss’ success 
was in a great measure due to the artistic form into which he 
had thrown his materials. The result was one of his best 
works, The Credibility of the Gospel History. It was the 
ablest and most effective of the many attempts to refute 
Strauss. It brought into prominence the fact that the whole 
of Strauss’ argumentation was based on the dogmatic pre-sup- 
position of the impossibility of miracles ; and shewed that when 
this was removed, his structure fell to pieces of its own accord. 
The book was in its nature a pamphlet; but many things 
in it, and especially its treatment of this question of the 
possibility of the miraculous, are of permanent value. 

Tholuck had made a very complete acquaintance with the 
English writers on the “evidences.” In his paper, printed in 
the Miscellanies, on “ Apologetic Literature,” he has sketched 
admirably the general principles of Paley, Butler and Chalmers. 
He attached great importance to the English method of 
historical proof. His apologetic work of greatest permanent 
value was a result of these studies. It is his book on The 
Prophets and their Prophecies. After propounding a very 
characteristic theory of the connection of prophecy with 
certain dim and subtle elements that are common to human 
nature everywhere, and illustrating it with curious learning, 
he proceeds to explain the nature of prophecy, and to draw 
the distinction between prophecy and prediction, very much 
in the way which has of late become common in this country. 
But the remarkable part of the book is the second half, in 
which he deals with prediction proper. He holds that there 
is a very considerable amount of this in the Scriptures; it 
includes not events only, but also numbers, and is peculiarly 
abundant in reference to Christ. He follows out the details 
of fulfilment, and believes he has shewn a mass of results which 
are available for apologetic purposes. He of course finds far 
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less prediction and fulfilment than it has been common in this 
country to find ; not one quarter indeed of what is alleged in 
the popular books on the subject. But the extravagance of 
these has long brought reproach on this kind of evidence 
altogether. Those who have turned away from it in disgust 
should turn to the temperate and sifted results of Tholuck, 
where will be found probably just about the quantity of them 
to which the church will finally be able to pin her faith. 
Tholuck’s merits as an apologete will be variously judged 
according to the different conceptions which may be entertained 
of the apologetic function. The most successful apologetes are 
probably those who, regarding the whole area of traditional 
opinion as the dwelling-place of the church and the traditional 
apologetic positions as the forts where this territory is to be 
defended, make themselves thoroughly acquainted with both ; 
and looking on these traditional opinions and arguments as not 
their own property, but the church’s, never recede from one of 
them, at least without the permission of the whole church or 
its leaders ; but meet all assailants who exhibit designs upon any 
of them, great or small, with hard knocks and uncompromising 
hostility. At least, such apologetes are most popular in the 
church, and most successful with those whose faith is already 
strong. Tholuck was an altogether different man. He had 
himself wandered long in the gloomy shades and over “the 
burning marl” of unbelief. Perhaps his mind had always a 
sceptical tendency, which was only restrained by his experience 
of grace. He had a daring speculative turn, and was only too 
fond of looking into mysteries. He was always learning and 
always unlearning. He never had a made-up, unchangeable 
set of opinions in his head, or supposed that he had embraced 
all the truth of God in a system. Besides, he had an extra- 
ordinarily quick sympathy with others, especially with those 
who were “out of the way,” as he had once been himself. 
He could put himself on any other man’s standpoint and 
look along his lines. He was always on the outlook for new 
truth, and welcomed it even if brought by an enemy. He 
rejoiced to see particles of truth and goodness in any man, 
even if they made his wrong views more dangerous. When 
he believed he saw a bit of truth, he said so at once, even 
though it might appear a concession to the enemy; and 
when he thought he had discovered a mistake, he pointed it 
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fearlessly out, though it might make a hole in the traditional 
robe of his church. 

On the vexed question of Inspiration, Tholuck wrote a 
good deal. He used to define his position as being equally 
removed from Rationalism on the one hand and Supra- 
naturalism on the other. By Rationalism he meant the 
denial of the supernatural. He believed in a supernatural 
revelation, of which the Bible is the record; in the incarnation ; 
in miracles, both of power and knowledge, which took place in 
both Old and New Testament times ; and in a miraculous new 
birth and new life. He undertook the defence of this whole 
line of truth against rationalism old and new. By Supra- 
naturalism he meant, in general, excessive fondness for the 
supernatural, and, in particular, the belief that looks on the 
record of revelation as absolutely perfect, not only in essentials, 
but the minutest details, and holds all questions as to the 
age and authorship of the books of Scripture and the precise 
limits of the canon to have been determined by the authority 
of the ancient Jewish and Christian church. This belief he 
attributed to the same source as the dogma of Romish infalli- 
bility—the desire for an external authoritative sanction for the 
truths of revelation in minds and in periods of the church to 
which these truths themselves no longer appealed with their own 
native and irresistible authority. But besides, he held that it 
was contradicted by the facts of the Bible itself, which would 
not permit any one who examined them to accept the tradi- 
tional view of inspiration.’ Between these limits of supra- 
naturalism and rationalism he moved about a great deal in the 
course of his life,in the beginning and end of it inclining more 
to the former, and in the middle to the latter. That he 
allowed himself great liberty in dealing with particular books 
and incidents of Scripture, is manifest in nearly all his works. 
But he has dealt at large with the subject in two important 
writings. In 1850 he contributed to the Deutsche Zeitschrift 
fiir Christliche Wissenschaft und Christliches Leben two 
popular articles on inspiration. In the first, he gives an out- 
line of the history of the subject, with the design of shewing 


1 “T find myself,” he says in the Preface to The Prophets, ‘‘ to a consider- 
able extent at one in regard to critical questions with those theologians to 
whose theological standpoint I am opposed. Not all the results of the newer 
criticism rest on their dogmatic presuppositions ; on the contrary, many of 
them must be admitted even by believing theologians.” 
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that the supranaturalistic theory has never at any period been 
the universal faith of the church ; that it does not appear in any 
of the earlier Reformation Confessions, and only became general 
in the seventeenth century ; but that in the great ages of faith, 
and by the greatest of the Fathers and the Reformers, the 
positive divine inspiration was attached only to the truly 
revealed contents of Scripture, the great truths of revelation ; 
whereas to the rest there was supposed to belong only a 
negative assistance, such as should prevent any such error as 
would endanger the doctrines. In the second, he undertakes 
to point out mistakes as to matters of fact in the Scriptures, 
which he says are only specimens of “innumerable” similar 
ones and entirely overthrow the supranaturalistic theory. 
Yet they do not overthrow a single fact or truth of revelation 
any more than do the mistakes of fairly faithful translations of 
the Bible, or the 50,000 various readings which have been 
amassed in recent times. The most important of these alleged 
mistakes are to be found among the quotations of the Old 
Testament Scriptures in the New. He has dealt more fully 
with this branch of the subject in a small book entitled, The 
Old Testament in the New, which was originally an appendix 
to his Commentary on Hebrews. The following are the chief 
positions which he believes he has made out : The New Testa- 
ment writers sometimes misquote the words of the Old Testa- 
ment, and frequently borrow the Septuagint version of texts 
and use it even for proof, when it is wrong. Such mistakes 
abound especially in Hebrews (e.g. ii. 9, x. 5-9, xi. 21, xii. 26). 
Besides, Old Testament texts are quoted as prophecies of New 
Testament facts and truths, especially as prophecies of Christ, 
which really have no such reference. These also abound 
in Hebrews, and are extremely arbitrary (e.g. i. 6, 10-12, ii. 
13). In the Evangelists too they are to be found, especially 
in Matthew (eg. ii. 15, 23, vill. 17, xiii. 35). Such mistakes 
are due to the influence on the writers of the artificial and 
haphazard interpretation of the Rabbinical schools of their day. 
In Paul, on the other hand, in spite of very difficult passages, 
such as Gal. iii. 16, iv. 24 f.; 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10, he does not 
acknowledge such mistakes, although in him “the deeper 
spiritual glance passes through the medium of the culture of 
the Jewish school ;” “he takes much more out of the Old 
Testament passages than there is in them according to the 
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historical sense, yet always keeps a correct and profound grasp 
of the ground-idea.” As to our Lord’s quotations, this is what 
he undertakes to prove:—“If we make a collection of the 
various quotations of the Old Testament in the sayings of our 
Lord, the exegete of the nineteenth century will recognise in 
them the deepest glances into the spirit of the ancient docu- 
ment, and nowhere be able to shew a false interpretation, or the 
appearance even of Rabbinical arbitrariness.” He proceeds to 
solve such difficulties as Matt. xxii. 32, 43, &. Yet he closes 
the brief treatise with the following remarks on this delicate 
question :— 


“ Human knowledge is of two kinds—that which under greater or less 
external stimulus developes itself purely inwardly in thought or intuition, 
and that which is learned from man, and can be stamped on the memory. 
If the development of the Redeemer was a universally human one, the 
knowledge inside the religious-moral sphere, especially that necessary for 
the interpretation of Scripture, which has to be learned by memory, 
can only have become known to him according to the state of culture in 
his time, and the means of education which his circumstances supplied. 
Proofs could be adduced that even in such questions, belonging to learned 
exegesis, as for instance the historical connection of a passage, or the 
writer and age of a book, an original spiritual glance, even without the 
culture of the schools, can frequently divine the truth ; and the highest 
degree of this divinatory glance is to be ascribed to Jesus. Yet this can- 
not take the place of real scientific study. Not to reveal science, not 
even theological science, to the world, did the Redeemer appear, but to 
speak out and live out before mankind the truth of religion and morals. 
Although we find in the sayings of Jesus which we possess no formal 
hermeneutic mistake, yet the impossibility of such cannot be asserted 
@ priori any more than the impossibility of a grammatical blunder or a 
chronological slip. If the period of critical rationalism has swept like a 
flood over the older theology, and carried away many traditional views 
and prejudices, it has at least left us one gain—the consciousness of the 
distinction between Christian-religious knowledge, which belongs to man- 
kind, and Christian-theological knowledge, which belongs to the school.” 


These views did not prevent Tholuck from being, for half a 
century, the most formidable opponent of Rationalism in 
Germany ; they did not shake his faith in revelation, miracles, 
incarnation and regeneration; they did not damp the ardour 
of his evangelistic labours. But, on the other hand, they made 
him live between two fires; for his supranaturalistic friends 
bewailed these opinions as a lapse, and Strauss and his other 


rationalistic opponents accused him bitterly of being a half- 
and-half. 
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In spite of the number and learning of Tholuck’s writings, 
they will not by any means account for the influence which he 
exerted, and the position which he occupied among his con- 
temporaries. The real instrument by which he accomplished 
the great results of his life was something very different. It was 
neither more nor less than this, that for half a century he walked 
and talked for two or three hours every day with students. 

This is the most remarkable feature in Tholuck’s life, and 
deserves the fullest record. Would that the record of it 
might lead to its imitation by professors and ministers in this 
country! It seems to have occurred to him as a means of 
doing good immediately after his conversion ; and the thought 
was born of the noblest of all passions. In his letter to the 
Evangelical Alliance of 1873 he says, with just self-conscious- 
ness :— 

“ About the same time (namely, the beginning of his professorial 
work in Berlin) my health was restored, and I may be allowed to say 
that henceforward I adopted for my own life the famous motto of Count 
Zinzendorf: ‘I have but one passion, and that is He, and He alone.’ 
To bring back souls to Christ was from that time the daily, nay, the 
hourly problem, as well as the joy of my life. The delivery of lectures 
on the Old and New Testaments, as well as the literatures of the Orient 
and the Occident, the composition of critical treatises and of popular 
books of edification, but first of all the daily intercouse with the youth 
of the university, filled up every hour of my existence. And yet my 
thirst for gaining over souls remained unquenched.” 


His method was this. He invited one, or oftener two or 
three students to join him in his walk. He endeavoured first 
of all to find out by side questions their stage of culture, their 
temperament, their religious state, their tastes, and so forth. 
Then he met them on their own ground, and drew them out. 
He carried the conversation to important questions, exciting 
new thoughts in the minds of his interlocutors, and helping to 
deliver them of their very best. He ranged over all sorts of 
fields, and avoided no subject ; yet he always brought the talk 
round to questions of conscience and personal faith. Well has 
he been called a Christian Socrates. In this way in his earlier 
years he managed to converse in the course of the session with 
the whole of his students. The more interesting of them he 
invited to his house to tea or supper, making them his friends. 
Those who avoided his company, or of whose conduct he heard 
had reports, he would visit at their lodgings, pleading and 
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reasoning with them. He took an interest in the bodily 
comforts of the students too, and often assisted and got others 
to assist the poor among them. To strangers from other lands 
his kindness and hospitality were unbounded. 

It seems a very simple thing, yet the rarity of it proves its 
difficulty. It might be imitated to a certain extent by many ; 
but in the degree in which it was practised by him, it is pro- 
bably possible only to a few men of the very highest ability and 
originality. 

In the first place, students would not have cared for the 
company of a second-rate man. They worship talents and 
fame. By far the best result of all Tholuck’s learned labours 
was that they gave him such a position among the students 
that his company was coveted, and that he could stoop to 
conquer. 

Then, it required an extraordinary amount of self-denial on 
his part to interrupt his own studies every day, and find his 
way to the standpoint of student after student. Nothing but 
the passion for Christ, combined with the most intense sym- 
pathy with young men, could have borne him through it so 
long. He was always young ; and the drama of doubt, temp- 
tation, aspiration and enthusiasm in young minds was a 
spectacle of which he never tired. 

He had to be a brilliant talker, an ingenious questioner, and 
self-possessed in repartee. He was so in the very highest 
degree. Tholuck did not in the least correspond to the 
popular idea of a German professor as a fellow who, knowing 
nothing of the real world, sits in a room filled with volumes of 
smoke, and builds out of the materials of his own conscious- 
ness castles in the air, at which the world is to gaze with open 
mouth, while the wizard, who has created them, remains in 
invisibility. He was a man of the world in the best sense. 
He took an interest in every human thing. Every summer he 
travelled somewhere to see the world. He visited England, 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, France, Spain, Algiers, 
Switzerland; and as he spoke an incredible number of lan- 
guages, he conversed everywhere with the inhabitants. He 
acted for some time during his second year at Halle as preacher 
to the German Legation in Italy, of which Bunsen was at the 
time the head. He knew men. His mind was full of facts, 
which his memory could recall with great readiness. His 
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omnivorous reading and ceaseless and fearless speculations 
made him able to meet every man in the region where his 
intellectual tastes lay. He had a swift and just feeling for 
character and disposition, which helped him at once to adapt 
himself to his man. 

He had one conversational quality, which perhaps was of 
more importance than all the rest. He was an incomparable 
wit. Brilliant jokes, sly bits of fun, and an unceasing flow of 
humour poured from his mouth continually, Halle rang with 
his mots, and they were repeated all over Germany. He could 
wield too on the proper occasions a biting sarcasm, but this he 
made use of more rarely. ° 

These splendid gifts were all sanctified by his one absorb- 
ing passion and made to serve the great function of his 
life, the pastorate of students’ souls. Many in all parts 
of the world must at the news of his death have recalled 
with a certain sadness, and yet with a glowing sense of 
pleasure and affection, “the long vine-clad arbour in the 
garden behind his house,” the narrow streets, the market-place, 
and Theatre Square of the quaint old town ; the walks winding 
among the crosses and flower-beds of the cemetery, the path- 
way through the sunny meadows by the shaded banks of the 
Saale, where he used to wander with his followers, asking his 
queer questions, listening so patiently to the answers, relieving 
serious subjects with smiles and laughter, pausing to give 
utterance with solemn look to some noble thought, or speaking 
forth with illuminated countenance his faith and hope in Christ. 

He who was the students’ pastor was also the students’ 
preacher. His six volumes of Sermons are by far the most 
precious portion of his literary legacy. They are magnificent 
sermons. Their great peculiarity is, that they are thoroughly 
suited for young men and students. Yet they are not philoso- 
phical, nor excessively profound, nor prevailingly apologetic. 
They attracted the mechanics of Halle as well as the students. 

Above everything else they are human. They connect 
themselves invariably with man’s soul and life. Their subjects 
are man’s dignity, degradation, possibilities, temptations, mis- 
takes, sins, yearnings, love, destiny. They handle divine and 
transcendental themes too. But however high they may 
soar, they always rise from the common ground, and return 
back to it again. If he be treating of some heavenly mystery, 
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Tholuck will find some earthly analogy to make it familiar to 
men. When he has to move in high doctrinal regions, he will 
perform any sort of gyration, however violent, in order to 
get near the earth, and hook his subject on to some human 
interest. 

He begins with a brief introduction, in which he announces 
clearly the subject on which he is going to preach. Then he 
makes a simple division, taking care always to express his 
heads in choice words, sometimes even in rhyme. Then each 
head is briefly developed, the whole sermon being always short. 

He has invariably a good large kernel of doctrine, idea, or 
information to engage the thoughts ; yet it is never above the 
grasp of sound common reason. Having made sure of this, he 
lets himself out without restraint in phantasy and feeling, 
appealing to the imagination and the heart. He quotes an 
unusually large amount of poetry, most of it apparently his 
own. His prose is very poetical too; and here and there in 
almost every sermon there shines like a diamond some splendid 
sentence from Augustine or Luther. He seems to know 
Luther by heart, and can speak so like him, that in some of his 
sermons it is scarcely possible to distinguish the voice from 
that of that greatest of German preachers. He rises in nearly 
every sermon to fervent, and often exquisitely beautiful 
eloquence. Sometimes there is a resistless vehemence of 
attack in his apologetic sermons. But oftenest it is a sense of 
deep devotion, reposeful faith and ardent love about the 
sentences, making them fall on the spirit like gentle rain, that 
constitutes the charm. This is the case too in his Hours of 
Devotion, a book written during one of his severe illnesses, 
and well known in this country. 

Tholuck’s sermons are worthy to be far more read 
than they have yet been. They are equal to our best 
English sermons of recent times, and are acknowledged to 
have few equals since Luther’s in Germany. They have an 
unfailing freshness, and may be turned to in hours of exhaus- 
tion, with the certainty of supplying a quickening touch. They 
address the whole man. Their author belonged to the race 
of preachers who can “melt into their Corinthian brass the 
mingled treasures of research, imagination and philosophy.” 

Let Tholuck be remembered then above all else as the 
students’ pastor and preacher, inspired with a life-long passion 
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to win students to Christ. God blessed his unwearied labours 
with wonderful success. As he grew old, voices were reach- 
ing him continually from all parts of Germany, and from 
far beyond it, assuring him of this. It must have been a 
great joy to him to read such testimonies to his success as 
the dedications of Cremer’s Biblical-Theological Lewicon of 
the New Testament and Keegel’s splendid sermons. Before he 
died he, who had been the scorn of the learned world once, 
was universally acknowledged as a veritable church father 
of the nineteenth century. At the celebration of his jubilee 
in 1870, the Emperor William sent him the Star of the Red 
Eagle ; the universities of Germany deputed their ablest pro- 
fessors to congratulate him, and laudatory addresses poured 
in on him from innumerable societies and many lands.' But 
his great reward was the knowledge that thousands in 
Germany and other lands had owed to him, under God, the 
light of life. For such a crown which among all the most 
learned of the German theologians of the century might not 
exchange his own ? 

The following extracts from a divinity student’s diary, written 
at Halle in the summer of 1873, will illustrate Tholuck’s later 
life :-— 


“ May 2. Called on Tholuck. He told me that when he came to Halle 
there were nine hundred and fifty theological students in the university, 
of whom only five were believers. One of the five was George Miiller, 
now of Bristol, of whom he spoke with great affection. 

“ May 5. Walk with Tholuck by the Saale. The conversation turned 
on the authenticity of the gospel of John, which he said was a turning- 
point in present theology, and was as yet unsettled, the negative critics 
themselves being divided on it. Strauss rejected John because it con- 
tained miracles and prophecies, and plainly asserted that he would have 
accepted it but for them. He spoke at great length on Strauss and his 
followers, and catechised me on why they reject the miraculous. The 
saddest thing was, he said, that Strauss’ God worked not for moral ends, 
It was quite reasonable to believe in miracles when moral ends were sup- 
posed. Was it not well, I asked, that in the ‘Old and New Faith’ 
Strauss had driven his method to the uttermost, overriding feelings which 
must inevitably reassert themselves? ‘ Yes, in you and me,’ he replied, 
‘it is impossible to suppress these ; but man can suppress the holiest in 
him; and many are taking occasion from Strauss’ last book to silence all 
their moral convictions.’ . . . A nightingale was singing ; he stopped to 
listen, and told me with much enjoyment how he was once living in a 
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house near Halle round which so many sang that he could not sleep. ... 
Towards the end of our walk he began to tell me of a visit he paid to 
Scotland, when he saw ‘dear Dr Chalmers’ in Glasgow. He spoke of 
him with the greatest affection and enthusiasm, particularly dwelling on 
his child-like simplicity. ‘I told him of Strauss’ Leben Jesu. Is there 
anything new in it? he asked.—Oh, yes, a great deal—Give me an 
instance !—He was such a practical man! At parting he kissed me, and 
that was a very uncommon thing for a Scotchman.’ 

“ May 18. Walk with Dr Zahn (Domprediger). He is Tholuck’s chief 
opponent here. ‘The Mediation theologians,’ he said, ‘ believe nothing ; 
all is a beautiful electicism. Is not Tholuck’s whole theology one large 
point of interrogation? Dr Leo, the historian, calls him a Kunstmensch, 
and so he is.’ . . . Evening—at tea with Tholuck. Time has laid its 
hand heavily on both his outer and inner man. All the photographs 
of him must have been taken long ago, for his face now lacks the fulness 
and reposeful self-consciousness which they shew ; it is full of wrinkles, 
and on account of his almost total blindness has the painful, anxious 
look of the blind. Yet it has a certain charming mildness, which agrees 
well with his character. His brow is high and intellectual. But the 
chief feature of his face is the extraordinarily prominent chin, which 
makes a somewhat unpleasant impression. His figure is small, wiry and 
active. He is said to be much weaker since last year, when he had a 
severe fall, and about the same time his nephew, a theological student, 
who had been in the war, shot himself in his house. . . . I am not sur- 
prised that he has the reputation of being a brilliant wit, for he is a 
great laugher, and his conversation brims over with humour. He fre- 
quently begins a story with a solemn face, and one does not observe till 
it is almost ended that he is merely making a joke. At table his wit 
naturally has free play. He is said once to have hunted up all the 
students whose names were the names of colours, and invited them 
together to supper. After introducing them one after another to his 
astonished wife, he congratulated her, as they sat down, that she had a 
rainbow round her table. In his walks he indulges in the most fantastic 
questions, and even practical jokes. He will ask a student,‘ What da 
you think is the reason why our Maker has created so many Chinese and 
so few Prussians?’ One question of this sort is famous on account of 
the cleverness of the answer given to it by a student. Tholuck asked, 
‘ What would you say if you were in a garret, and the roof suddenly fell 
in, yet without hurting you very much?’ ‘I would say,’ replied the 
student, ‘ Ach ! was fiir komische Einfiille doch so ein altes Haus hat ;’ 
which is a double entendre, meaning either, ‘Oh, what a queer fall this 
old house is making ;’ or, ‘Oh, what queer fancies this old chap has 
in his head.’ This is the sort of answer Tholuck delights to elicit. He 
hates dulness. One day he was walking with a dull and sanctimonious 
fellow, who was pestering him with his talk. Suddenly Tholuck stopped, 
and pointing to a little flower, said with great solemnity, ‘What do 
you think when you see that?’ The student at once started off into a 
pious rhapsody. When he had finished, Tholuck asked without moving 
a muscle of his face, ‘Do you know what I think when I see it?’ ‘No,’ 
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said the student. ‘ Well, I think nothing at all.’ . . . Tholuck’s conver- 
sational power is amazing, so unlike the ordinary German professor. 
... The Frau Riathin, as his wife is always called, is a little, neat, 
black-eyed lady, as sharp as a needle, and of the same spirit as himself. 
They have no family. 

“ May 22. Walk with Tholuck. He traced much of Strauss’ public 
career to his private misfortunes; his family life was very painful. 
‘Oh !’ he said, with great solemnity, ‘I am sure he has often, in quiet 
hours, had terrible thoughts of the thousands of souls he has ruined.’ 
Keim, he said, ought to have written a far better life of Christ. He 
had many new views, but they were only ambitious, not true. English 
and Scotch people thought there were far more learned sceptics in 
Germany than there are. 

“ June 13, . . . He talked about spiritualism ; he sees nothing in it. 
The mediums have as yet shewn nothing which needs explanation. ‘Why 
should there be an explanation when a medium sneezes, any more than 
when I sneeze?’ Yet he believes in Scotch second sight, because it was 
sufficiently proved before a committee of the Royal Society, which Dr 
Johnson got appointed. There are times, he said, when there is in the 
atmosphere a tendency to intuition, as opposed to indirect knowledge, 
which characterises other things. The beginning of this century saw 
a swing round to intuition. Prophecy and miracles cannot be fully 
explained by apologetic uses or ‘ends’ of any sort ; they spring out of 
a peculiar elevation or excitement of the soul in connection with God, 
which gives it a command over matter. 

“ June 22. ... Frau told me that Tholuck said to her once that 
he regarded it as a sign of high spirituality to be able to make the transi- 
tion at a bound from the most solemn religious services to the lightest 
jocularity. On her venturing to express a doubt of this, he replied, with 
a laugh, that she would know the truth of what he had said when she 
reached the requisite point of spirituality. 

“ June 23, Sometimes Tholuck lets his wit run away with him, and 
cannot forbear placing even sad subjects in an amusing light. To-day 
we were standing at Gesenius’ grave in the cemetery, when he told me 
that Gesenius, having lost three children in one week, was found the day 
after the funeral by a friend, who came to condole with him, copying 
Pheenician inscriptions ; and he added with the archest look, ‘ Yes, it 
is a very good thing, when one loses children, to copy Pheenician in- 
scriptions.’ 

“ July 6. ‘ Rode’ (as the students here say) with Tholuck again to- 
day. When I met him in the garden he hoped I was very well ; and 
when in reply I asked after his health, he said it was bearable—‘ That 
is’ he added, ‘I have as much of it as I can bear.’ The conversation 
was on the Falck Laws. He expressed himself strongly against the 
Jesuits, and said that he believed they knew quite well that their pre- 
tended miracles were lies. He then developed a good example of his 
Socratic method ; for he asked me to attack the Jesuits as well as I could, 
while he took the place of one of them and answered me. . . . He be- 
came very lively in speaking of Hengstenberg. The chief feature of 
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his character was his conscientiousness, which led him to espouse the 
cause of the old confessional faith amidst reproach of every kind, ‘ Yes, 
he bore much for Christ’s sake ; I have borne much too, but not somuch 
as he; and I believe he now stands as a great one before God. But 
many who look upon me as heretical, because I am not rigidly Lutheran, 
are confessional merely because it is popular and easy ; I honour only the 
conscientiously confessional.’ Yet Hengstenberg had written little that 
would last. Besides, he had no gift of attracting young men, or winning 
popularity as a preacher. But in 1848 he came out strongly in his 
Kirchen-zeitung as a politician, and spoke heroic words ; perhaps he would 
have found his true calling in the political sphere. On his death-bed he 
displayed the utmost courage, while suffering from a terrible disease, and 
when he heard of the death of his highly promising son. 

“In the evening drank tea with Tholuck. There were five other 
students present, and he was uncommonly cheerful. He made me tell 
about the work of the New College Students’ Mission in Edinburgh, 
and called on the German students to do something of the same kind 
here. They made many objections, but the Frau Riathin struck in, 
expressing her strong desire to see a much more living interest taken 
by the students in mission work, especially in the Sunday school. Later 
in the evening I had the pleasure of seeing an excellent example of how 
Tholuck uses his peculiar gifts for the highest ends. He related to a 
burly young student in his first session, in whom he seemed to take a 
special interest, that an American, who was here some time ago, had be- 
longed to a Baptist congregation, and had not been baptised till he was 
sixteen years of age, and then only on the condition that he could say 
that he was born again, and tell when the change in his life had taken 
place. ‘That was strange, was it not?’ said Tholuck. ‘ Yes,’ replied 
the student, ‘and the questions are hard to answer’ ‘No doubt ; but 
they are very important, and we should at least put them to ourselves.’ 
‘Certainly.’ ‘Yes; but we always put off doing so.’ All this was said 
in an easy, friendly way, and at first almost jocularly. But the earnest 
intention was not difficult to perceive ; and it could scarcely fail to make 
a deep impression on the hearers. 

“ July 16... . We talked of ——, and his views on inspiration. I 
told him that the ‘ supranaturalistic’ view was still the only one publicly 
expressed in Scotland, though I thought that one more like Rothe’s was 
rapidly spreading, when he gave utterance to this weighty sentence : 
‘The more liberal view can be introduced without injury among the 
laity, only on condition that the theologians first shew that they can hold 
it without losing the power and purity of their religious life.’ . . . Iasked 
him about Rothe. He spoke of him with enthusiasm, as a smile beamed 
over his features. He was the darling of his friends. There was some- 
thing virgin in his character, which stamped itself on his features too. 
Corresponding to this character, the peculiarities of his works were a 
tender, Johannine beauty, clear depth, and a wonderful daring in specu- 
lative combination. Yet along with these qualities he had the utmost 
scientific conscientiousness. . . . It was more than a pity that Schenkel 
had never published Rothe’s magnificent Life of Christ. As he delineated 
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the character of Jesus, he said, his sublime sentences used to be felt like dew 
form heaven, streaming down on the hearers. He had indeed been a mem- 
ber of the Protestantenverein ; but his intentions were very different from 
those of its present members. He was of opinion that the old confessions 
no longer satisfied faith, and wished to arrive at a new one, more suited 
to the wants of the new time. . . . Schleiermacher was of an entirely 
different spirit. His mode of thinking was essentially dialectic, and he 
had a biting wit, of which he was able to avail himself with terrible 
effect when any one challenged him. The enthusiastic friendship which 
he depicted in the Monologues, and cherished for a time towards two 
friends, did not last after his marriage. Yet beneath the subtlety and 
sarcasm of his nature there existed deep wells of feeling, which occasion- 
ally burst forth. For instance, at the grave of his dearly loved son, who 
was early taken away, he delivered a speech characterised by spiritual 
sublimity aud the profoundest fatherly forsakenness, in which he said 
that the immortality which he had never found in philosophical and 
theological systems had been revealed to him in that word of the Lord : 
‘I pray that where I am, there they may be also.’ 

“ July 26. Karl, Tholuck’s manservant, called with a message. He 
is quite a character. Tholuck reposes the utmost confidence in him. 
By his fidelity, his originality, and acquaintance with theological books 
(by the outside only however, not the inside), he has become famous, even 
beyond the limits of Germany. He told me that his master’s weakness 
is rapidly increasing. He suffers frightfully. Yet he never speaks of it, 
and is offended if any one, even Karl, appears to observe it. He will 
not allow any one to take his arm, though he has had several severe 
falls through his blindness. At the door of his room one can often hear 
him groaning ; but when one enters, he permits no sign of pain to be 
noticed. 

“ Walked with Tholuck again. He told me that Bishop Colenso once 
wrote him a letter, saying that the people of England did not understand 
his standpoint, but he believed that he did. He therefore requested him 
publicly to declare that he concurred in his views. He had replied that 
he could not do so ; at one time he would have done it, but his researches 
in regard to Old Testament prophecy had convinced him that miracles 
both of knowledge and of power had taken place in that period.” 

JAMES STALKER. 
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Art. VIII.—Romanism and National Prosperity. 

1. Protestantism and Catholicism in their bearing upon the Liberty and 
Prosperity of Nations: A Study of Social Economy. By EMILE DE 
LAvELEYE. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLapsTonE, M.P. 1875. 

2. Dublin Review. Oct. 1877. Art. VI. “Catholicity and National 
Prosperity.” 

T is a remark of Mr Lecky in his latest work that the true 
greatness and welfare of nations depend mainly on the 
amount of moral force that is generated within them. The obser- 
vation suggests a recent episode in the life-long quarrel between 
the brilliant litteratewrs of the Revolution and the Roman 

Catholic Church of France. The question had arisen, why the 

moral spring of Catholic nations is so much weaker than that of 

the nations which follow the creed of Luther or Calvin. The 
literary men thought the history of their own country afforded 

a perfect solution of the problem, for they found the Huguenots 

two centuries back a powerful and progressive element in 

French society, distinguished, as Mr Mark Pattison has shewn 

in his Life of Casaubon, by a pre-eminence in those very moral 

qualities in which the French nation are now so remarkably 
deficient. With true historic insight, they saw that if Louis 

XIV. bad not revoked the Edict of Nantes, France would have 

quietly developed those germs of liberty and self-government 

which survived in theold provincial states; while the Huguenots 
would have remained to break the force of that torrent of 
scepticism that a century later swept away both the altar and 
the throne. But the Veuillots have no eye to discern that 
irony of Providence that sows the seeds of ruin in the very 
acts that seem destined to command success. They resent the 
allusion to one of the darkest pages in the history of France, 
and seem really affronted, as well as humiliated, by the com- 
parisons the litterateurs have drawn between the Catholic and 
the Protestant nations of the world. With rare literary force, 
their opponents have told them that the order, the governing 
power, the strength and impulse of the world are now concen- 
trated in Protestant hands; that the Catholic nations have 
been far distanced by the Protestant in culture, science, 
industry, and material prosperity; that the great schemes of 
men, the great institutions, the great books, are no longer 

Catholic; that the Protestant and not the Catholic nations 

are now taking visible possession of the world by their vast 
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out-populating power ; while the Catholic nations, shrinking 
despairingly within their narrowing bounds, are giving up their 
race to their younger rivals; and the Church of Rome, instead 
of making an effort to arrest the sterility and anarchy that 
afflict all the Catholic peoples, rather hastens their downward 
course by declaring war against civilisation, and creating by 
her extravagances a wider and wider gulf between herself and 
the thought and vigour of the world. 

These attacks are peculiarly galling because the facts of the 
case are not capable of serious dispute, while they produce 
their effect in an age full of efficiency, and judging of all 
systems by results. But it is not the free-thinkers of the 
Revolution alone who speak out so plainly upon this question. 
The famous passage in Macaulay’s Essay, where he compares 
the Catholic and the Protestant nations, is not stronger, though 
perhaps more eloquent, than that of a Liberal Catholic writer, 
“Pomponio Leto” (who is understood to be the Marchese Fran- 
cesco Vitelleschi, if not his brother, the late Cardinal Vitelleschi), 
who laments that the Fathers of the Vatican Council had not 
been called together to examine into the causes of the atrophy 
and backwardness of Catholic nations, the slowness of their 
growth, and their relative inferiority to Protestant nations :— 

“No very profound statistical knowledge is necessary ; one can see 
with a glance the difference in prosperity and of civilisation to be found 
in Spain as compared with England, and in Ireland as compared with 
the sister isle, or as between Portugal and Holland ; between South and 
North America; between Italy and Germany; between Savoy and 
Switzerland ; and in this latter country between the Catholic and 
Protestant cantons. Does not the contrast involuntarily strike the 
mind of any person who, sailing along the shores of the Lake of Geneva, 


has the opportunity of observing the relative condition of the Savoyard 
and the Swiss villages?” ! 


The pamphlet of M. de Laveleye, a Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Liege in Belgium, republished 
in this country, with a preface by Mr Gladstone, is offered as a 
study of social economy, and is an attempt to decide upon the 
practical influence of Catholicism and Protestantism by the 
method of observation. The writer does not attribute the 

‘so-called decline of the Latin races to the blood that flows in 
their veins, for, till near the sixteenth century, hesees France, 
Spain, and Italy possessing provincial liberties similar to those 
of England ; but after the beginning of the sixteenth century, 

1 Rome during the Vatican Council, p. 92. 
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the destinies of France and England ran in different channels, 
and a different character henceforth attached to the civilisation 
of each country. He shews farther, that when “ Protestants 
of Latin race are seen to rise superior to Germanic but Catholic 
populations, when, in one and the same country, and one and 
the same group, identical in language, and identical in origin, 
it can be affirmed that Protestants advance more rapidly and 
steadily than Catholics,” there must be some other explanation 
of the difference than that afforded by distinctions of race. 
He contrasts Scotland and Ireland, Ulster and Connaught, 
where there is a common origin. He does not compare the 
United States with South America, or the North of Europe 
with the South, because the differences might be explained by 
the influence of climate or race; but he makes Switzerland the 
ground of his experiment :— 

“ Let us go to Switzerland and compare the condition of the cantons 
of Neuchatel, Vaud, and Geneva (more particularly before the recent 
immigration of the Savoy Catholics), with that of Lucerne, Haut- Valais, 
and the forest-cantons. The former are extraordinarily in advance of the 
latter in respect of education, literature, the fine arts, industry, commerce, 
riches, cleanliness—in a word, civilisation in all its aspects, and in all its 
senses. The first are Latin, but Protestant ; the second German, but 
subject to Rome. Surely it is religion, and not race, which is the cause 
of the superiority of the former.” 

Taking the single canton of Appenzell, which is wholly 
Germanic in race, the Protestant Rhodes exterieures exhibits 
all the signs of education, industry, and wealth, while Catholic 
Rhodes interieures shews nothing but inertia, ignorance, and 
poverty. In France, likewise, M. Audiganne, in his work on 
The Working-Classes of France, marks the superiority of the 
Protestants in industrial enterprises, though he does not attri- 
bute it to their religion :— 

“The majority of the operatives of the town of Nismes, notably the 
silk-weavers, are Catholics, while the leaders of industry and commerce, 
in a word, the capitalists, belong in general to the reformed religion. 
When a single family has divided itself into two branches, the one: 
remaining in the bosom of its ancestral faith, the other enrolling itself 
under the banner of the new doctrines, you may nearly always remark 
in the one case increasing embarrassments ; in the other, growing wealth. 
At Mazamet, the Elbceuf of the south of France, all the leaders of 
industry except one are Protestant, while the great majority of work- 
men are Catholic. There is less education among these latter than 
amoung the working families of the Protestant class.” ! 





1’ There is a very interesting passage in Mr Lecky’s new work, The History 
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M. de Laveleye applies another test: the state of the funds 
in Catholic and in Protestant lands :— 

“ The, English 3 per cenfs. are above 92 ; the French 3 per cents. average 
60. The Dutch, Prussian, Danish, and Swedish funds are at least at par; 


in Austria, Italy, Spain, and Portugal they are lower by 30 or 50 per 
cent.” 


This test marks the relative stability of society in these 
various kingdoms. Very pertinently therefore Pomponio 
Leto remarks :— 


“Which of the Catholic nations can live like England and America in 
the exercise of the greatest activity, and in a state of constant social and 
political agitation, without a large standing army? In how many 
Catholic countries has uot the government more than once collapsed 
during recent years, and how many of them can look forward to a more 
secure future? Whence comes that disordered spirit by which in our days 
Catholic societies exclusively are agitated—the spirit of revolution 3” 


M. de Laveleye, in speaking of the immense force which the 
Reformation imparted to countries like the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Prussia, contrasts the growing weakness of 
Catholic nations through revolutionary struggles. Two cen- 
turies ago the Catholic states held an incontestable supremacy, 
while the others were only powers of a second order :— 

“ Now, put on one side France, Austria, Spain, Italy, and South 
America, and on the other, Russia, the Empire of Germany, England, 
and North America, clearly the predominance has passed over to the 
heretics and schismatics.” 

His conclusion is, that Protestantism is more favourable than 
Catholicism to the development of nations. It is surely too 
late in the day for anybody to question the fact that those 
states which embraced the doctrines of the Reformation have 
advanced in science, freedom, wealth, and prosperity; while 
those which rejected them have either remained stationary, 
or have decayed in almost exact proportion to the blindness 
of their bigotry.’ 


of England in the Eighteenth Century, to the following effect :—‘‘ It is a signi- 
ficant fact that at the close of the seventeenth century, while the balance of 
political and military power in Europe was still clearly on the side of Catholi- 
cism, the supremacy of industry was as decidedly on the side of Protestantism. 
It was computed that Great Britain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
the Hanseatic towns, and the Protestant parts of Germany, possessed between 
them three-fourths of the commerce of the world ; while in France itself, 
before the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, an extraordinary proportion of 
the national industry was in the hands of the Huguenots ” (vol. i. p. 192). 

? It is a long time since Addison marked the difference between Roman 
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We have thus the whole case before us ; and the question 
now is, In what way do Roman Catholic writers attempt to 
deal with these facts, or to account fér the great difference 
that exists between the civilisation of Catholic and of Protest- 
ant nations? The question cannot be ignored, for the free- 
thinkers of France keep it constantly alive. At a period so 
critical in the fortunes of the Papacy, with the temporal power 
destroyed, with the whole Catholic world in ruins—to use a 
phrase of the Vatican press—and the politics, the intellect, and 
the practical life of the world fallen away from the control of 
the church ; when a council has been called for the express 
purpose of reconstituting society from its very foundations on 
a basis of Christian law, with the Pope as the governor of the 
nations; it is indispensably necessary that the literary defenders 
of Catholicism should make some sort of vindication, or at least 
attempt to shew, if the facts cannot be effectively denied, that 
the world is on a wholly wrong track in its estimation of the 
true nature and conditions of national prosperity. Some way 
must be found of rebutting the sweeping charge brought by 
Quinet against the Jesuits, as the directors of Catholic policy, 
of a deliberate intention to sterilise the world. 

So far as we have observed, no Roman Catholic writer has 
ventured to take the ground of Mr Buckle, that religion has 
nothing whatever to do with the prosperity or the development 
of nations. This able writer, a true son of the eighteenth 
century, born out of due time, seemed to delight in taking the 
pride out of Protestantism, and therefore argued vehemently 
against any notion that the superiority of Protestant nations 
was in the least degree due to their purer Christianity. He 
says that a nation’s progress depends not upon moral, but 
upon intellectual causes ; for as moral truth is stationary, and 
society is progressive, the progressive effect cannot’be due to 
the stationary cause. Religion is a result of civilisation, not a 
cause ; it is the effect of an advance in intelligence; and Pro- 
testant nations excel the Catholic, simply because they have 
more intelligence. There are many errors here. No doubt 
the principles of morals are stationary, like mathematics; but 
Catholic populations where they touch upon Protestant countries, and where 
they exist under the uncontrolled influence of the Papacy. The Rev. W. Arthur 
says, in his late work on The Pope, the Kings, and the People, that there is a 
similar contrast between Catholic populations which border on Protestant 


states and those which border on Mohammedan states. Contrast Belgium, 
Bavaria, Leinster, with Andalusia, Sicily, and Croatia. 
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their applications, like the applications of mathematics in 
astronomical and physical science, are endless. Why have China 
and India, possessing as they do a remarkably high intel- 
lectual culture, remained so stationary for the long period of 
three thousand years? Is it not from their low moral position 
as heathens? It is not exactly true however, that the moral 
element is stationary, for it is different at different times and 
among different peoples; and if Mr Buckle had not so 
thoroughly despised mental science as to omit its study, he 
would have known that all our moral sentiments depend upon 
our knowledge, so that we cannot have either love or hatred 
without some object presented to the mind. But if civilisation 
be the cause, and religion only the effect, how is it that Chris- 
tianity did not take its origin from the most highly civilised 
people, such as the Greeks or Romans, but from a simple, un- 
cultured people like the Jews? Mr Buckle says the Refor- 
mation was the result of the intellectual advance made in the 
fifteenth century; but he overlooks the awaking of the con- 
science of Christendom under Wickliffe and Huss, more than 
a century earlier, preparing the way for the the renaissance, 
and all the glories of the sixteenth century. But how on his 
principle can he account for the rise of Christianity? Was 
there a superior intelligence abroad in Palestine prior to its 
birth? How is it that, in the history of modern missions, say 
in the Pacific, religion always goes before, and civilisation 
follows after? We cannot admit that Mr Buckle has made 
out his case. But even if he had, it would hardly serve the 
purposes of Catholicism to accept the aid of such an ally; 
partly because Catholicism admits the influence of religion 
upon social well-being, and partly because it must. still 
account for the superior intelligence of Protestant nations, 
to which Mr Buckle attributes their higher civilisation and 
prosperity.’ 

The first considerable effort to meet Protestant writers was 


1 Though Mr Lecky resembles Mr Buckle in his intellectual tone, and 
slightly in his general attitude toward Christianity, he is fairer to Protestant- 
ism than Buckle ever was. He says, in the volume already quoted :— 
‘Catholicism is, on the whole, a lower type of religion than Protestantism, 
and it is peculiarly unsuited to a nation struggling with great difficulties. It 
is exceedingly unfavourable to independence of intellect and to independence 
of character, which are the first conditions of national progress. It softens, 
but it also weakens, the character, and it produces habits of thought and life 
not favourable to industrial activity, and extremely opposed to political free- 
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made almost forty years ago by Abbe Balmez, a Spanish 
ecclesiastic of much eloquence and ability, in a work which 
created a great sensation at the time, and had the honour of 
being translated into several languages, including our own. 
The title of the work was Protestantism and Catholicity 
compared in their Effects on the Civilisation of Europe. 
The author claims that the Church of Rome is the parent of 
civilisation, and points to the past greatness of Spain and 
Italy as the most signal proof of its great formative power. 
Now nobody questions, and especially after Guizot’s great 
work on The History of Civilisation, all that Balmez has said 
about the struggles of the church for the ascendency of law 
and justice in days when the oppressed had no other guardians, 
and for the emancipation of the serfs. But his argument does 
not fairly meet all the conditions of the case. His argument, 
in a word, is, that whatever Christianity did for fifteen 
centuries was due to the Papacy. We admit that the church 
was a civilising agency before the Reformation, but then 7 
had the whole body of Protestantism within it up till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Catholic writers will 
deny this position ; but if Protestantism was not inside of it, 
whence came it? Were not the Lollards, the Bohemians, and 
the Friends of God inside the church long before Luther ? 
Those principles then that shaped European civilisation 
were not peculiar to the Papacy, much less were they those 
of the modern Syllabus, but were the principles of our common 
Christianity. But no satisfying comparison can be made 
between Protestantism and Romanism till these two elements 
separate at the Reformation. Till then they ran in the same 
channel. Thenceforth their courses are separate. 

It is useless then to tell us, as Balmez has done—followed 
very eloquently and ingeniously by the late Cardinal Wiseman 
in a well-known lecture—of the past greatness of Italy and 
Spain.’ Nobody questions the intellectual primacy of Italy 
in ages before the Reformation, and especially its splendid 
discoveries in science for nearly a hundred years after it. But 


dom ” (vol. ii. p. 384). It is interesting to know that Condorcet held to an 
indefinite progress in morality, as well as knowledge, and maintained that 
progress in truth must tend to promote progress in good. 

1 «Science has nowhere flourished more, or originated more sublime or 
useful discoveries, than when it has been pursued under the influence of the 
Catholic religion.” —Cardinal Wiseman’s Lecture at Leeds, 
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the distinctive principles of the Papacy had nothing to do 
with this marked pre-eminence ; for, ages before the Papacy, 
even before the Christian era itself, Italy, as the seat of 
empire and a school of art, was a powerful focus of civilisation. 
For many centuries, indeed up till the period of the Reforma- 
tion, it continued to be more or less in advance of the other 
countries of Christendom ; and when the only rival repository 
of learning was sacked by the Turks, the Greek refugees con- 
tributed to their Italian protectors all the knowledge they had 
preserved. Add to these considerations the natural brilliancy 
of the Italian intellect, and enough appears to shew why Italy, 
especially in those times to which Wiseman referred, produced 
a number of eminent men and important discoveries. It would 
be quite unnatural if it were otherwise ; but the excellence in 
question is no more to be attributed to the distinctive prin- 
ciples of the Papacy than the excellence of the Etruscans or 
the Athenians. But when Protestantism took its place outside 
the Roman obedience, the Church of Rome, roused to anger 
and vindictiveness by the attitude of the Reformers, assumed 
its natural antagonism to intellectual development, national 
freedom and prosperity. When popes apprehended no mis- 
chief from knowledge, they were as tolerant of discoveries as 
Louis XV. was of Liberalism itself; but the true influence of 
the Church of Rome must be tested, not merely by its temper 
after collision, but by its legitimate development when it had 
parted with all the Protestantism it had carried in its bosom. 
To prove their case, Balmez and Wiseman ought to have 
measured the comparative progress of Protestant and Catholic 
nations since the Reformation. If any portion of the intel- 
lectual greatness of Italy was due to the influence or authority 
of the Papal see, how is it that the Italian produce in the field 
of science and philosophy has failed, though this influence or 
authority survives, while those countries where this influence 
or authority is repudiated have succeeded to the intellectual 
advancement of Italy? The case of Spain is not different. 
She had a noble inheritance from the Goths and the Moors, 
and she consolidated her strength and unity as a kingdom in 
the very year in which Columbus discovered America, and 
opened a new sphere for her energies. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, she stood at the head of European nations. Till the 
Inquisition was established in 1483, the Spaniards were more 
tolerant than any other people ; but after she cast Protestantism 
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out of her bosom, her doom was sealed. Edgar Quinet says : 
“ For two hundred years, Spain swears that not one new idea 
or sentiment shall cross its frontier, and this oath is kept.” 
Balmez himself sees what Spain has come to: “ We have 
nothing left unfortunately but great recollections; let us at 
least avoid despising them.” Yet he asks what great disaster 
Guizot can refer to in his famous mot, “In England the 
Jesuits destroyed kings, in Spain the people?” The defence 
of Balmez therefore fails, because it is nothing to the point to 
prove that the Catholic Church, when Protestantism had no 
independent existence, influenced the civilisation of the world 
for good. 

The Dublin Review, the most trenchant organ of Ultra- 
montanism in the world, sees that the defence cannot be 
maintained on the old grounds, and argues that M. de Lave- 
leye’s issue is a radically false one, because “ Catholicity never 
yet claimed to be a wealth-producing agency.”' Catholicity 
is not for this life, but the next. “The church does not pro- 
fess to make of Catholic nations conquering peoples, wealthy 
peoples, colonising peoples, or even educated peoples in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The highest learning, the best edu- 
cation, and the only one which she regards as necessary, will be 
of the knowledge of the way of eternal life.” A very dangerous 
concession to the free-thinkers, and quite inconsistent with 
the position of Balmez, who claims for the church all that 
the Review here pointedly disclaims, boasting, like J. H. 
Newman, that she has furnished the mould in which great 
nations have been cast. The statement that Catholicity 
is not for this life but the next, suggests to us the quiet 
sarcasm of Addison upon the Papal government, that “ it had 
been so busy in teaching people how to die, that it had forgot 
to teach them how to live.” But if the Review really means 
that Catholicism is not for this world, but for the next, it only 
strengthens the accusation of the Secularist, that belief in a 
future life weakens our energies in the present, an accusation 
that Catholic writers have always warmly resented, while they 
reprobate the folly of regarding this world as complete in itself, 


1 A rather adroit way of evading a difficulty! Civilisation includes more 
than wealth ; it includes freedom, self-government, science and art as well as 
wealth. But, in reality, there is no question of wealth in the case. A 
country can be prosperous without being wealthy. It is a question between 
comfort and misery, knowledge and ignorance, liberty and despotism. 
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as a scene where everything reaches its final stage, and every 
influence and every action exhausts itself. The Review must 
remember, however, that it has to deal not with Secularists, but 
with Protestants, who believe in a future life, who hold that 
all our interests project themselves into the future, that it is 
the thought of the future that makes us work so hard in the 
present, and that it is the solemn and momentous issues of the 
future that invest with grandeur actions and incidents of the 
present, that nothing else can redeem from meanness and con- 
tempt. But has the Review wholly forgotten the sentiment 
of Scripture, that “godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come”? 

It would be clearly fatal to Catholic interests to assert that 
the church has absolutely nothing to do with the prosperity of 
nations. The admission is therefore, though somewhat reluct- 
antly, hazarded that “ indirectly the religion of a people may 
affect its material prosperity.” But then it is added, “ pro- 
bably, not certainly, this may be the case.” Now, it so happens 
that in France Catholic writers have always been in the habit 
of arguing against the free-thinkers, that if we trace the currents 
and cross-currents of the historic life of man, the most clearly 
marked line of social progress is coincident with the line of the 
Christian faith. Is not this the very doctrine of the Univers 
when it pleads for the necessity of a national religion ? Have 
not Catholic writers appealed to history to shew that the 
current of Christian civilisation has already outlasted every 
other, and that society is, strictly speaking, in progress only on 
this line? Chinese, Hindoo, Mohammedan civilisations have 
for ages been stationary. Now, these are the principles that 
the free-thinkers have turned so effectively against the Catholics 
themselves, applying them to a comparison of Catholic with 
Protestant civilisation, with the view of shewing, that just in 
the degree that Protestantism has had free access to the centres 
of human action, a palpable advance in knowledge, liberty, 
and prosperity has been perceptible, while those nations which 
have displaced the great Christian ideas by superstitious 
substitutes, such as Spain and Italy, have lost their impulse, 
and fallen from the front to the rear rank of nations. No 
sophistry can hide from the eye of man, that it is part of the 
original economy of providence, that if men come up morally, 
they will come up physically too. 
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But the Review argues that Catholic society is spoiled by 
the anti-Catholic elements that are so influential within it :— 


“M. de Laveleye cites France and Italy as Catholic countries, and he 
is right, but only with an important reservation. No one will deny that 
in France there is an anti-Catholic party, the literature of which is to a 
great extent irreligious and immoral ; yet the misdeeds of this party, 
which every Catholic reprobates, are coolly urged by M. de Laveleye to 
turn the scale against Catholic France in a comparison with Germany or 
England.” 

The drift of this argument is, that if France had no infidels 
its prosperity would be greater, because in that case Catholic 
civilisation would expand to its utmost limits, and develop in 
all its purity. But is not this to admit that religion has after 
all something to do with the prosperity of nations? The 
question, however, is not to be disposed of in this easy manner. 
Are we not entitled to ask why these free-thinkers have become 
so influential in France, and who are responsible for their 
existence? Not Protestantism surely; for the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes practically made an end of it long before 
the sceptics and scoffers made their appearance. But if they 
grew up under the undisputed reign of a church which had 
nothing to meet them but frauds and fictions, which it would 
be imbecility to credit ; then surely the church was answerable 
for the intellectual and social mischiefs wrought by men sub- 
jected for generations to her training. But is it not an 
undoubted fact that France is prosperous just in the degree 
that it has identified itself with the cause of progress and - 
science and liberty, and repudiated tho principles of “ Catholic 
civilisation”? Was it not the free-thinkers who fought the 
battles of justice and humanity, while the church ranged itself 
on the side of ignorance and oppression? The liberal Catholic 
writer, already quoted, asks very suggestively, What part can 
the influence of Catholicism claim in the civil glory and intel- 
lectual progress of France? and then says :— 


“To whom does France owe that part of her civilisation which enables 
her at the present time to rank among other great nations? I mean her 
culture, her science, her industry, her material prosperity. Beginning 
from the encyclopzdists down to the learned men of the present day, how 
many of the savants, and of those who have in any way assisted the 
growth of modern France, would have been recognised by Rome as her 
children? How many laws, how many institutions, and what an amount 
of learning, would have been of necessity lost to France had the voice of 
Rome prevailed in that country.”' 


’ Pomponio Leto, p. 93. 
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The Dublin Review is anxious to shew likewise that the 
very prosperity of Protestant nations has been in a large degree 
due to the Catholic portion of their citizens. If, however, the 
testimony is all but universal that the Catholics are the least 
progressive, the least educated, and the least orderly in all 
Protestant communities, it is unnecessary to say another word 
on this matter. 

It is manifest then, perhaps even to Catholic writers them- 
selves, that the defence on their side is pitiably weak. Think 
of a former archbishop of Paris, in reply to Quinet, accounting 
for the sad dissensions that manifested themselves in Catholic 
nations “by the wicked disposition of human nature,” as if, 
says his able critic, “human nature had a bad inclination 
only in Ultramontane districts ;” and the vicious taint being 
the same everywhere, it might well be asked, how it could 
explain the decay of some and the prosperity of others. Think 
of a Belgian advocate, M. Camaner, at this time of day, waking 
up to the knowledge that “Spain is dying because it has 
rejected Catholic unity ;” that “the nations that are Catholic 
only in name are on the verge of ruin because, having rejected 
the Catholic principle, they are a prey to the revolutionary 
demon;” and that “ Protestant nations will not be able to main- 
tain their civilisation, unless they reject their horrible doctrines 
of the Reformation.”' What a singular perversity of human 
judgment! It would be better, like Schlegel, at once to con- 
fess honestly that history since the Reformation is an enigma 
which must be referred to “ the wonderful secret of the divine 
decrees in the conduct of mankind.” 

We shall now consider the causes of this marked difference 
between the Catholic and the Protestant nations of the world. 
It seems an almost gratuitous labour to pursue the matter any 
farther, for most reflective people see at a glance that differ- 
ences of religion, of education, and of habits of freedom and 
self-government explain the whole matter. Our object in 
examining these causes of difference is to see whether there is 
any reasonable prospect of their ultimate disappearance under 
the present conditions of civil and religious life in Catholic 
kingdoms. The inquiry is an interesting one, and will not be 
entirely fruitless. 

One great factor of national progress is education, whether 
we have regard to the intelligence that directs industry or to 


' Le Protestantisme, par Jules Camaner, avt. Bruxelles, 1875. 
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the wisdom required to use a well-ordered liberty. The facts 
of the case are briefly but effectively put by M. de Laveleye :— 

“Now, up to the present moment, Protestant states alone have con- 
trived to secure instruction to all. Vainly do Catholic states declare 
education to be obligatory, as in Italy, or spend large sums for the same 
object, as in Belgium ; they do not succeed in dispelling ignorance. With q 
regard to elementary instruction, Protestant states are incomparably 
more advanced than Catholic. England alone is no more than on a level 
with the latter, probably because the Anglican Church, of all the Reformed 
forms of worship, has most in common with the Church of Rome. All 


lead the van, having few, if auy, illiterate children ; the Catholic countries 
fall far behind, having a third part of the population ignorant, as in 
France and Belgium, or three-fourths, as in Spain, Italy, or Portugal.”! 


But is it not an undoubted fact that the Church of Rome 
has now begun to throw herself with immense zeal and energy 


all countries that are either Protestant, or that contain Jarge 
infidel populations. This zeal however is quite recent. 
Castelar said, in the Spanish Cortes, “It is said our people 
are not instructed, and it is true; yet for fifteen centuries the 
Catholic Church has had the instructing of them.” In fact, in 
thoroughly Catholic countries, as Spain, Portugal, and South 
America, the Church has shewn that it is no part of her policy, 
when left to herself, to promote the universal diffusion of 
knowledge, and in Protestant countries, where it exists already, 
she competes vigorously for the possession of it; while in France 
and in Belgium she will be content with nothing less than the 
supreme direction of it. But she never found that it was her 
mission td educate till the French Revolutionists made an 
effort to educate without her. She began then to understand 
the weight of Leibnitz’s remark: “Give me education for a 


she had at last got in her hands a power that would at once 
counteract the Protestantism of Europe, and maintain the 


‘It is a suggestive fact that those departments of France that are 
essentially Catholic are grossly ignorant, while those essentially Protestant, 
like Meurthe, Vosges, Bas Rhin, Doubs, &c., are very enlightened. There 
are two neighbouring departments of France, the Deux-Sevres, containing 21 
Protestant churches, with 1 pupil to every 28 inhabitants, and the Indre et 
Loire, with 1 in every 229 inhabitants, able to read. M. Havin says (1864) 
that ‘‘in certain departments entirely under clerical control, as for example, 
that of Finisterre, there are more than a thousand unlettered conscripts out 
of 1900.” Facts like these might be multiplied to any extent. 
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countries, such as Saxony, Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia, 


of national education? It is quite true as regards 





I will change the face of the world,” and thought 
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cause of Rome against a revolting world. This explains the 
great efforts she is making to control the higher as well as the 
lower education in England, Ireland, France, and Belgium. 
The object is to give a distinctly Catholic bent to education." 
The new Catholic University of France, as Veuillot tells us, is 
“to prepare a generation that will not apostatise ;” and the 
hope is entertained that, in two generations at least, the revo- 
lution will be extinguished. No doubt it may do much to 
isolate two classes of Frenchmen from each other. The 
Catholic party indeed tends more and more to live in isola- 
tion from the whole movement of European thought, to live an 
intellectual and moral life apart. But the question is, Will 
this policy succeed either in lifting Catholic nations up to the 
level of Protestant intelligence, or in winning back the ground 
lost to infidelity? Pomponio Leto says that the recoil from 
the church’s despotism frequently throws the pupils of the 
Jesuits into the wildest revolutionary excesses. It is a signi- 
ficant, fact indeed that Voltaire and the Encyclopedists had 
the Jesuits for their schoolmasters, and that the Sans-culottes 
of 1793, as well as the Communists of 1871, were trained by 
the clergy and the religious orders. The greatest efforts may 
be made in Catholic schools to debase the powers of mind by 
fostering a credulity which we are half-tempted to ascribe to 
policy rather than conviction; but we cannot forget that the 
education of the world, of politics, of newspapers, of books, and 
of facts, is often powerful enough to obliterate the education, 
or at least the impressions, of the school. We are therefore 
not so sanguine as Veuillot as to the prospect of wiping out 


1 The Rev. W. Arthur says, very suggestively, that it was the schoolmaster 
that made the Thirty Years’ War. The two instruments who were to crush 
Protestantism in Austria and Bavaria were Ferdinand and Maximilian, both 
trained for this service by their Jesuit teachers at Ingolstadt. 

2 What a poor show the Catholic party shew in French literature at the 
present hour! They have no distinguished men in mathematics or the natural 
sciences, nor have they produced a single poet. The only Catholic poet in 
France is M. de Laprade, who is really a Pantheist, and who adores in 
Catholicism the sole form of Paganism, which has retained any semblance of 
vitality. The Catholic party distinguishes itself only in one department of 
scholarship—that which, significantly enough, relates to the Middle Ages. 
With a practical activity so powerful, and in many respects so praiseworthy, 
it scarcely shews any intellectual activity, except in works of historical learn- 
ing and research. Yet their historians are not men of powerful intellect, 
skilled to generalise or create, but merely earnest and industrious workers. 
They are such men as M. Beaucoup, M. Riant, and M. Leon Gautier. 

3 M. Simiot’s Speech in the National Assembly, 16th March 1873. 
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the Revolution in two generations, especially when we recollect 
that it is entrenched behind a literature and a philosophy that 
reflects the highest qualities of intellect. Notwithstanding all 
this zeal in education, it is all but certain that Catholic instruc- 
tion will be limited injuriously for the purposes of civil life. 
In any case, it is very doubtful whether that science which lies 
at the foundation of the greatness of Protestant nations will 
ever be allowed to develop itself under the wing of the church. 
Cardinal Wiseman may glorify the Italian science of other 
days; but the broad fact remains that, in regard to the philo- 
sophical studies of optics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and 
the practice of engineering and mechanics, there is no country 
under Catholic influence which will be able to vie in excellence 
with Great Britain and the Protestant states of Germany. 
Another indispensable factor in national prosperity is liberty 
and constitutional government. We need hardly say that it is 
in Protestant lands constitutional government has its fullest 
scope ; while in Catholic lands, as M. de Laveleye observes, 
“being an heretical importation, it is undermined by the priest, 
unless it serves to secure his dominion; and thus it is either 


perverted by the clericals, or overthrown by the revolutionists.” 
The same able writer puts the matter briefly thus :— 


“ As soon as the Reformation had in Germany put the gospel in the 
hands of the peasantry, they claimed the abolition of serfdom, and the 
recognition of their ancient rights in the name of ‘ Christian liberty.” The 
Reformation everywhere inspired energetic demands for the restitution of 
the natural rights, liberty, toleration, equality of right, the sovereignty 
of the people. They are inscribed in a great number of the writings of 
the time; amongst others, in the celebrated pamphlet of Languet, 
‘Junii Bruti Celts, Vindicie contra tyrannos, de principe in populum 
populique in principem legitima potestate ;’ and in the dialogue, ‘De 
lautorité, du prince et de la liberté des peuples.’ These ideas, which 
form the basis of modern liberty, have always found eloquent defenders 
among Protestants. The minister, Jurieu, defended them against Bossuet 
ina well-known controversy ; and Locke has set them forth under a 
scientific form. They were borrowed from Locke by Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and the political writers of the eighteenth century ; and from 
these same ideas the French Revolution sprang. But long before this 
they had been applied, with constant success, in the Protestant states, 
first in Holland, then in England, and above all in America.” ' 


We owe to the Reformation not only the growth of more 
’ George Buchanan’s De jure regni and the Lex Rex of Samuel Rutherford 


are the earliest printed expositions of limited monarchy and constitutional 
government. 
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liberal doctrines of natural rights, but the rise of that system 
which operates to render a common despotism in Europe 
impossible. 

Now, what do Catholic writers make of these significant 
facts? There was a time when Catholic divines, in England 
at least, were anxious to vindicate for the Church of Rome a 
love of liberty. Cardinal Wiseman, for example, did not stoop 
to the artifice of Cardinal Manning in defining liberty to 
mean “obedience to the Church,” so as to be able to challenge 
assent to the statement that “the Church has been, and ever 
will be, the source of all human liberty,” but boldly declared 
Catholicism to be favourable to civil liberty, as commonly 
understood, because Magna Charta was the work of Catholic 
Englishmen. But he deliberately concealed the fact that the 
Pope of that age, the celebrated Innocent III, opposed and 
anathematised them, and took the side of their royal oppressor.' 
How true is the declaration of Guizot :—“ When the question 
of political guarantees has arisen between power and liberty, 
when the question was to establish a system of permanent 
institutions, which might truly put liberty beyond the 
invasions of power, the church has generally ranged itself on 
the side of despotism!” What is the position of Protestant 
and Catholic nations in relation to toleration? It seems 
almost unnecessary to answer the question. But it has been 
often discussed in these kingdoms. The Vatican Council has 
in the most decided manner closed the discussion. Yet, 
among ourselves, even before the date of the Encyclical, 
Ultramontanes were found to discard all the excuses made 
by writers like Lingard for the old persecutions as a barely 
excusable weakness, and to claim for the church the right of 
directing persecution. Mr Edward Lucas, in the Academia 
Essays, published under the editorship of Cardinal Manning, 
boldly argues that the church has of divine right the power of 
life and death ; but as duty is limited by power, and that by 
the public conscience, the church must withhold her hand 


’ It is significant of the position of the theocratic school that De Maistre, 
one of its most trenchant exponents, speaks quite contemptuously of English 
constitutional government as ‘‘an insular peculiarity utterly unworthy of 
imitation.” De Bonald, one of the same school, says that mainly owing to 
the defects of this constitution, ‘‘ the English are by far the most backward 
among civilised people.” But then De Bonald’s ideal of good government is 
ancient Egypt, with its elaborate system of priesthood and caste. 
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from persecution for fear of worse consequences in the shape 
of civil war, or a reaction against her spiritual influence. 
Similarly the Dublin Review claims this right for the church. 
Professor Mivart, a well-known Roman Catholic scientist, 
disturbed at the apparent conflict between the teaching of 
experience as to the results of religious intolerance, and the 
unquestionable theory of the church on the subject, had 
ventured to remonstrate with the Catholic quarterly in the 
following terms :—“I am by no means clear that even under 
the medizval system religious persecution had a really good 
effect, while I am convinced that matters in which conscience 
was concerned were most cruelly ignored, as also that grievous 
harm has come of it to morality and religion.” He had 
deplored, above all, the mischievous and unlovely reputation 
persecution is apt to gain for the church. But the Dublin 
Review inexorably adheres to the law of the church, reproves 
Dr Mivart for his weakness, and attempts to shew that 
prosecutions for heresy stand on exactly the same ground as 
prosecutions for moral offences, or for the dissemination of the 
obscene literature of Holywell Street. 

The Vatican Council has settled the relations of the Church 
of Rome to liberty and toleration. Mr Fitzjames Stephen has 
put the whole case in a nutshell when, speaking in the lan- 
guage of an Ultramontane, he says:—“It is your duty to 
tolerate us when you are strong, because we are right; and 
it is our right to persecute you when we are strong, because 
you are wrong.” It is in keeping with this intolerant temper 
of Ultramontanism that the Church of Rome has of late 
canonised the Spanish Inquisitor Arbues. But what surprises 
us is this, that while toleration is repudiated as the law of 
Catholic kingdoms, all Catholic historians and divines deny 
that the church has in reality ever persecuted. Cardinal 
Manning speaks of the “ fabulous cruelties ” of the Inquisition. 
Mr Edward Lucas quotes with approbation the saying of 
Balmez, that though armed with the power of intolerance, the 
Popes have never shed a drop of blood. Castelar’s contemptu- 
ous reply is memorable :—*“ As if a man were to run you 
through the body with a sword, and declare he had no hand 
in it, for his sword had done it;” as if Popes had never com- 
manded kings, under the heaviest spiritual penalties, to put 
heretics to death, and had not armed the Inquisition with its 
tremendous powers of torture and destruction, 
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lt is needless to say what an important place toleration has 
held in building up the greatness of Protestant kingdoms. Mr 
Lecky has a fine passage on this subject, from which we extract 
one or two sentences :-— 


“Not less conspicuous was the benefit derived by nations which 
pursued an opposite course. Holland, which had suffered so severely, 
and in so many ways, from religious intolerance under the Spanish 
domination, made it a main object of her policy to attract by perfect 
religious liberty the scattered energies of Europe ; and Prussia owes to 
the same cause not a little of her moral and industrial greatness. . . . 
But no country owes more to her toleration than England. For nearly 
two centuries a steady stream of refugees, representing the best Con- 
tinental types, poured into her population, blending with English life, 
transmitting their qualities of mind and character to English descend- 
ants, and contributing immensely to the perfection and variety of English 
industry.” ! 

Schlegel, the Roman Catholic philosopher, admits that the 
suppression of Protestantism led to something worse than the 
dispersion of industry. He says that “where Protestantism 
was outwardly suppressed, its most essential part, the spirit of 
destructive, negative, and revolutionary innovation was left to 
rage inwardly ; and that this spirit instilled into the moral 
system of a Catholic nation is far more fatal to its welfare, and 
to that of its neighbours, than an established Protestant 
constitution.” 

Another important element of national prosperity is unity 
and peace, or, in other words, the absence of civil dissensions. 
It is only Catholic, not Protestant society that is found in 
that morbid and confused state bordering on anarchy which 
M. de Laveleye regards as so hopeless and disheartening. 
Catholic writers persistently maintain that these civil turmoils 
are not due to the influence of the church, but to those 
sceptical revolutionists who wish to extirpate religion out of 
the world. The mischief began, it is said, at the French 
Revolution, which was profoundly atheistic. Revolution is 
the cause of all the evils with which society is at present 
afflicted. It is a remarkable fact, however, that nearly 
all the revolutionists before 1789 were characteristically 
men of religious faith. It was the ages of faith that gave 
birth to the Italian Republics, and that made Switzerland, 
after ages of Austrian oppression, the mistress of her own 
destinies. Mr Buckle says that the English Revolution was 


' History of England, &c., vol. i. p. 189. 
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the logical sequence of the English Reformation ; and Macaulay 
says it owes its origin-to the struggles of the Puritans, who 
were no infidels, but profoundly earnest believers. The 
Revolution in America was accomplished by a people Puritan 
in feeling as well as theology. The Dutch war of independence 
was successfully prosecuted against the Spaniards, not in the 
interests of infidelity, but of religion. It seems then, if 
history is worth anything, that there is no necessary connection 
between revolution and atheism. How came it to pass then 
that the French Revolution should have been so atheistic ? 
The Church of Rome had the whole people under her training 
for centuries ; and, as if to make her still more secure, the king 
of France cleared the country of the Huguenots, so as to leave 
her still more free to develop her influence over the French 
mind. Yet the people became atheistic beyond all historic 
example. It was a Catholic, not a Protestant nation that 
abolished Christianity. The anarchy then of Catholic king- 
doms cannot be attributed either to liberty or to Protestant- 
ism, for it exists only in those Catholic kingdoms which are 
almost destitute of a Protestant element in their population. 
There is infidelity too in Protestant lands where anarchy 
has no place. England has had no lack of a destructive 
philosophy ; indeed her literature of the eighteenth century 
is much richer in the critical solvents of society than most 
readers imagine. Yet the same destructive ideas that the 
French philosophers got from us never produced in this 
country the slightest tendency to rash political experiments, 
much less to anarchy. It was a remarkable observation of 
Napoleon I. at St Helena, that if Francis I. had adopted 
Protestantism at its birth, and declared himself its leader in 
Europe, he would have spared France her terrible religious con- 
vulsions; but, “unfortunately, Francis I. understood nothing 
of the matter, for he could never allege scruples as his excuse, 
since he entered into alliance with the Turks, and brought 
them into our midst. The plain truth is that he was short- 
sighted.”' We fear that Catholic nations are very far 
indeed from the prospect of enjoying the civil tranquility of 
Protestant lands ; for, on the one hand, the church refuses to 
reconcile itself with civilisation, progress, or liberalism, and 
the Catholic peoples refuse to go back to feudalism, or to 
surrender the principles of liberty. Father Hyacinthe gravely 
' Memorial, 17th August 1816, 
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says:—‘ My profound conviction is, that if France in particular, 
and the Latin races in general, are delivered up to anarchy— 
social, moral, religious—the principal cause of the calamity is 
certainly not in Catholicism itself, but in the manner in which 
Catholicism has been for a long time understood and practised.” 
The decrees of the Vatican Council forbid any farther specula- 
tion on this subject. 

We have now to notice another important fact in the history 
of Catholic nations, which has a very decided bearing upon 
their backwardness. ~ We refer to their wars with each other. 
There is no peace to Catholic nations anywhere. When they 
are not convulsed by civil dissensions, they are dashing them- 
selves with destroying force against each other. The Rey. 
William Arthur, in his late admirable work on the Vatican 


Council, has a memorable passage on this point which will 
repay quotation :— 


“Taking the sixty years that have elapsed since the peace of 1815, let 
us, for a moment, look at the Roman Catholic countries of Christendom, 
and at the non-Catholic ones, in respect of the one blessing of public 
repose. In these sixty years the three great Protestant powers—England, 
Prussia, and America—have not drawn the sword, one against the other. 
The smalier Protestant powers have not fought among themselves. No 
Protestant capital has undergone a foreign occupation. With the excep- 
tion of America, no Protestant State has been desolated by civil war. 
No Protestant army has been given to military insurrection, or has, in 
the day of trial, proved untrue. No Protestant sovereign has been 
expelled by his own people. No Protestant president of a republic has been 
executed, exiled, or condemned as a traitor. No Protestant monarchy 
has been changed by violence into a republic ; no Protestant republic 
into a monarchy. If we set off as one against the other the war of 
German unity, which partly occurred in one group of states, and that of 
Italian unity, which occurred in the other group, the only case of war 
between Protestant states in the two generations has been that of Prussia 
and Denmark, and the only case of war between two great powers non- 
Catholic has been that of Russia and England in the Crimea. But how 
has it been on the Papal side of the line? No leading Catholic power 
can be named which has not within the sixty years made war on other 
Catholic powers, as well as non-Catholic powers. France has fought 
with Spain, with the Italians, with Austria, as well as with Russia, with 
Prussia, with Holland, and has even gone away to Mexico to seek a war 
of which the Vatican spoke as if it were a campaign of the church. 
Austria has fought with Italy and with France, as well as with Prussia 
and with Denmark. As to the wars of Catholic states in America with 
one another, they have been numerous. Rome has undergone twenty 
years of foreign occupation ; France has undergone two ; and Austria 
has had recourse to foreign intervention, Civil war in Portugal, civil 
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wars in Spain, civil war in Austria, civil war repeatedly in Italy, apart 
from the great war of unity ; civil war, chronically, in the American 
Catholic states have made that plague familiar in Roman Catholic 
countries. The foremost, and the least priest-ridden of them, France, 
has had her three days of July, her three days of February, her four 
darker days of June, lier bloody days of December, her awful weeks of 
the Commune. Military insurrections, properly so-called, have not 
occurred in the great Catholic nations that refused to submit to the dis- 
ciplinary decrees of the Council of Trent. But in Spain, Portugal, and 
the nations of America, military insurrection—that worst of anarchies— 
seems to have acquired a sort of prescriptive place in the constitution. 
In Italy, till 1860, the armies of the princes faithful to the Papacy were 
largely foreign. As to conspiracies and risings, it is strange that where 
they have occurred out of Roman Catholic states, they have often been 
among the Roman Catholic portion of the population ; and in Roman 
Catholic states they have been much more frequent within the circle of 
countries where the decrees of Trent have been fully accepted than in 
those which, by Gallican liberties, Josephine laws, or in some other 
form, uphold national supremacy. As to thrones in Roman Catholic 
countries, the difficulty is to name those which, during the sixty years, 
have not been emptied by violence; Austria and Sardinia perhaps 
exhaust the list, in both of which however an abdication, compelled by 
misfortune, has taken place. Twice has a limited monarchy, once an 
empire, and once a republic been overthrown in France by revolution. 
As to Spain and South America, it were weary work to count up 
catastrophes.”’' 


What a picture in an age of the highest civilisation! 
Remember too that for the most part these wars had their 
origin in that revolutionary chaos of France which has 
desolated the whole Catholic world; yet out of them all the 
Catholic nations have emerged with more or less of the blessings 
of constitutional government and freedom of conscience. Still 
there are elements enough at work in Europe for still greater 
wars. There never was a time when Europe was so warlike, 
and possessed of such an array of military force. It is in fact 
returning to the traditions of an earlier age, when every free 
man was a soldier, and when the pursuits of industry were 
wholly subordinated to the claims of military service. Pomponio 
Leto says the only hope of existence for Catholic nations is in 
the exercise of force ; and he predicts that the new,attitude of 
the Curia toward civilisation and progress, namely, immobility, 
signifies nothing but strife, with little hope of cessation, because 
Catholic nations will not be allowed “to reconcile their reli- 
gious and civil opinions under the egis of liberty.” 


' The Pope, the Kings, and the People, by Rev. W. Arthur, vol. ii, pp. 
480-2. 
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We have reserved for the last place the consideration of 
religion and morality as leading factors in the prosperity 
of nations. Happily, the Catholic bishops of France are 
thoroughly with us upon this head, for they reproach the free- 
thinkers with the respect which religion enjoys both in Eng- 
land and in America. There is infidelity no doubt in both these 
countries; but it does not attempt to traverse the course of our 
political or social life, neither is it to be compared for a moment 
with the malignant scepticism of Catholic nations, which infects 
the whole intellectual atmosphere of continental society, and 
diffuses “a cold, blunt indifferentism ” which lies, as Déllinger 
says, like a poisonous blight upon whole classes of the popula- 
tion. We have the testimony of Mr Lecky, a perfectly disin- 
terested witness, that when, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, “religion, property, civil authority, and domestic life, 
were all assailed, and doctrines incompatible with the very 
existence of governments were embraced by multitudes with 
the fervour of a religion,” England alone escaped the contagion. 
He then says :— 

“Many causes conspired to save her, but among them a prominent 
place must, I believe, be given to the new and vehement religious enthu- 
siasm, which was at that very time passing through the middle and lower 
classes of the people, which had enlisted in its service a large proportion 
of the wilder and more impetuous reformers, and which recoiled with 
horror from the antichristian tenets that were associated with the 


Revolution in France.” 

Even the Abbé Gioberti admits that the poison of 
rationalism in England has been counteracted by her religious 
institutions. The very literature of Deism was a left-handed 
compliment to the necessity of religion. This “religious enthu- 
siasm” still exists amidst all the intellectual confusions of our 
time. But how is it with the religion of Catholic nations ? 
It seems barely able to hold its ground against an aggressive 
infidelity that confronts it at every point. M. de Laveleye 
assigns two causes for this fact: one, that Catholicism by its 
dogmas and extravagances and puerilities places itself outside 
the atmosphere of modern thought, while Protestantism adapts 
itself thereto without any compromise of its distinguishing 
principles ; and another cause is, the hostility the church has 
assumed toward modern ideas and liberties, which leads the 
laity to repudiate dogmas tending to sacrifice all their dearest 
rights. It is the old story over again of superstition breeding 
infidelity, and infidelity in turn intensifying the zeal of super- 
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stition. They are not certainly conflicting but conspiring 
forces, and their appearance together has always been held to 
mark a critical era in the history of public opinion. Father 
Hyacinthe was not far wrong when he spoke of Ultramontanism 
and infidelity as allies. Is there any prospect then of religion 
holding a better place in Catholic kingdoms? Was it wise for 
the Church of Rome, in 1864-70, to make her system more 
abhorrent to reason than ever, and to declare an implacable war 
against all the ideas of modern civilisation? M. de Laveleye 
is hopeless of the future of Catholic nations. He sees nothing 
but political and religious anarchy everywhere, for the church 
can neither convert the infidels nor overpower them by force. 
The prospect is not indeed a bright one. Anarchy will 
always hold its ground where the masses lose their faith, and 
Ultramontanism will become overwhelming where they retain 
their faith.’ 


' Cardinal Manning has been telling simple-minded Englishmen that they 
must become Romanists if they do not wish to become infidels, for there is no 
intellectual alternative between Rome and infidelity. The very existence of 
Protestantism for three hundred years ought to be a sufficient answer to this 
challenge. But can we be certain that a church, which has for so far sig- 
nally failed to convert the infidels of Catholic kingdoms, will be more success- 
ful with the infidels of ours? How comes it to pass that there should be 
infidels at all in Roman Catholic kingdoms ? Is it not suggestive that Socinus, 
the founder of Socinianism, and Vanini, the first of the Deists, were both 
Italians? Has not the Abbe Mariotti said that ‘‘a tendency to infidelity 
by the side of an abject superstition has been unfailingly evinced by the 
Italian mind at all times”? Catholic writers tell us notwithstanding that 
the infidelity of Catholic kingdoms is owing to Protestantism. But Hallam 
tells us of sceptics before Luther, in his Literature of Europe, and we know 
that numerous vindications of Christianity appeared in those ages when the 
church was most powerful. Has not Schlegel declared that the radical vice 
of the Middle Ages was rationalism under the guise of the scholastic philo- 
sophy? ‘‘ But did not Voltaire borrow his creed from the English Deists?” 
Surely the French had already drunk in materialism from their own Gassendi 
long before the Deists began to attack Christianity in England ; and, after 
all, what sort of teachers were the Jesuits to ailow their favourite pupil, 
Voltaire, to become so easy a prey to the Chubbs, and Tindals, and Boling- 
brokes of the eighteenth century? ‘‘ But is not Germany the very birth- 
place of the Reformation, the stronghold of rationalism, the workshop of 
infidelity ?” The founder of rationalistic criticism in Germany was Father 
Simon, of the Oratory, who assailed the canon and credibility of Scripture 
with such force that nothing but an infallible church could sustain the credit 
of documents of such doubtful authority. The Abbe Gioberti, however, gives 
the Catholic Descartes the credit of being the founder of rationalism, while 
he assigns to the Protestant Leibnitz the honour of having defended the 
orthodox philosophy. What presumption then for Cardinal Manning to 
offer us Catholicism as a safeguard against infidelity ! 
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We shall say but little upon the morality of Catholic nations, 
which M. de Laveleye represents as greatly inferior to that of 
Protestant nations.’ It is the moral character of the citizens, 
observes De Tocqueville, that mainly determines the order or the 
disorder that prevails in a community.' Some French Catholic 
writers admit the superiority of Protestant nations, while they 
attribute it to the fact that Protestants remain more faithful 
to their religion. M. de Laveleye makes particular reference 
to the immoral literature of France, which has received the 
curses of indignant virtue throughout Christendom for its 
efforts to corrupt the public conscience, and efface the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. France supplies us with 
the very best types of a purely intellectual wickedness in the 
smooth defilements of her literature. And what shall we say 
of the wide-spread looseness of domestic manners in France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, and South America? Coleridge has a 


memorable passage, that is still applicable to Catholic 
society :— 


“T will declare that, after two years in exclusively Popish countries, 
and in situations and under circumstances that afforded me more than 
ordinary means of acquainting myself with the workings and process of 
the machinery ; when I contemplate the whole system as it affects the 
great fundamental principles of morality ; the terra firma, as it were, of 
our humanity ; then trace its operations in the sources and conditions of 
natural strength and well-being ; and lastly, consider its woful influence 
on the innocence and sanctity of the female mind and imagination, on 
the faith and happiness, the gentle fragrancy, and unnoticed ever-present 
verdure of domestic life, I can with difficulty avoid applying to it what 
the Rabbins fable of the fratricide Cain after the curse, that the firm 


earth trembled wherever he trode, and the grass turned black beneath 
his feet.” ? 


We cannot but think that the monastic system has had 
much to do with the low morality of Catholic kingdoms. 
Neander shews how it always tended to lower the standard 
of piety among the laity by fostering the idea that religion is 
hostile to secular business, and finds its best development in 
inactive seclusion. Is it necessary to say more on this subject ? 
So long as Romanism holds its present theology, it is impossible 
that there should be the least improvement in the morale of 


' M. de Laveleye quotes M. Geruzet, a French writer, as saying :—‘‘ The 
father of a family who believes in God without believing in St Cupertin, is in 
great difficulty between his religious daughters and his atheistic sons. The 
Lord deliver us from atheism, and from the worship of St Cupertin !” 

? Biog, Lit., vol. i. p. 131. 
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Catholic life. If we can credit Friedrich’s account of the 
Vatican Council, the morals of a portion of the continental 
clergy are at least subject to suspicion ; and the clergy fix the 
tone of morality in Catholic society. When we find this writer 
referring to Vatican documents which set forth the necessity 
of maintaining ecclesiastical discipline in respect of the 
mulieres subintroducte— in which character the parsonage 
cooks appear ”—and repeating a story told him by one of the 
Fathers of the Council, that he once spent a night in a parson- 
age, where the rural dean and the cook were the parents of 
both curates; when “the bishops find themselves obliged to 
hush up rather than punish such infractions of discipline ;” 
when the Jesuits, if we may credit the good authority that 
Friedrich gives for the story, employ women as lures to pro- 
cure the overthrow of men who stand in their way; when 
Mariani, one of the foremost men in the literature and 
politics of Italy, could say, in the Roman Parliament, amidst 
the applause of senators, that the morals of the barrack-room 
were, at all events, better than those of the convent, we recog- 
nise the point of Leto’s reference to the evils which arise under 
the dominion of the church, “not only from severity against 
errors of the intellect,” but from “indulgence to errors of the 
will”—a harmless way of indicating the fearful laxity of moral 
practice." 

We have now reached the conclusion of this investigation, 
and if the view we have taken of the existing state of Catholic 
kingdoms is to any extent justified by facts, their future 
career is far from bright. If we could believe in the pos- 
sibility of the Church of Rome reconciling herself with the 
great development of modern intelligence, or with the new 
social and civil conditions of the nations, so as to keep pace 
with European politics and progress, there might be some 
hope for the world; but we believe she will only throw the 
nations still farther from her in the very effort to secure 
or command their allegiance. Her difficulties will indeed 
increase every day. Society is becoming more complex in its 
interests. Many of the difficulties that impede the progress of 
Catholic states are not unfelt even in Protestant kingdoms. 
Everywhere there is the same controversy as to the equipoise 
of classes within the social system, the same conflicts between 
capital and labour, which have of late years rocked Europe, 


1 Arthur's Pope, Kings, and People, vol. i. p. 162; ii. p. 159, 
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but especially France, with ruinous violence. Everywhere, 
even in Protestant kingdoms, large masses of the people are 
in revolt against religious institutions; there are many in all 
classes whose hold on Christianity is attenuated in an extreme 
degree ; while the very progress of society, with the imperious 
demands of commercial and professional life, tends to materialise 
the mind by giving the first place to material interests, and 
threatens society with the peril of congestion. There is much 
indeed on all sides to inspire concern. But still the position 
of Protestant nations is not so hopeless as that of Catholic 
kingdoms. While, in the one case, nothing is fixed or 
unquestionable, or regarded as of ultimate authority; yet in 
Protestant lands, amidst endless discussions, the religious 
convictions of the great majority of the instructed classes are 
firm, and Christianity is a recognised and constitutional 
authority, the decisively practical turn of the national mind, 
as applied to substantial interests, especially in the case of 
England, coming in to aid the national feeling in favour of 
Christianity. Protestantism has much lost ground to recover 
as well as Romanism. It has social problems to solve as well 
as theological. The time has come for Christianity to throw 
its energy into morals, as Mr R. W. Dale has been lately 
saying, for honesty is just now the grand necessity of the 
world in its science as well as its commerce, in its politics as 
well as its theology. Christianity must take a forcible hold 
upon the social system, and put forth its power to adjust and 
rectify the political and economic relationships of classes ; for 
we are evidently on the verge of that time predicted by Isaac 
Taylor, which will usher in a new dispensation of justice, side 
by side with the dispensation of mercy, which will give an 
unknown and unimagined intensity to Christian principles that 
will break down all opposition, and bring out all that is true 
and good in the structure of society. 

We can indulge in no such hopes in relation to Catholic 
kingdoms so long as, rejecting Bible principles, they tread the 
weary round of revolution, and always contrive, like Milton’s 
Satan, to “ride with darkness.” Order will either be sacrificed 
to progress, or progress to order perpetually. The Ultramontane 
press everywhere tells the nations that for them there shall 
be no rest till they cast out the Revolution, and till society is 
resettled anew from its foundations on a basis of Papal law. 
And these are no idle words, When we remember how this press 
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has declared war to be the only means of avenging the wrongs 
of the church, and of reconstituting society anew; that the 
politics of the Syllabus and the morals of a Gury are forming a 
clergy of the future that will only too surely draw the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines of Europe into hostile camps ; that the church 
is now newly organised for the crusade against society, with 
not a break upon the directness of her action from the Curia to 
the remotest parish in Christendom, while she is perfectly pre- 
pared to fraternise with every form of sedition, and affiliate 
every movement against the peace and union of realms, aiming, 
first and foremost, to be destructive, that she may by-and-by 
build on the wreck she has made with the materials she has 
torn out of all the foundations she has overturned ; we can 
well understand how much power she still possesses to realise 
the fulfilment of her own vengeful prophecies in the future 
history of nations. How can we expect Catholic nations to 
prosper in any single interest, so long as they are threatened 
with a continuing struggle that will depopulate kingdoms, 
annihilate industry, destroy commerce, extinguish morality, 
and nourish a crop of the most monstrous vices? We may 
dream of a new Pope who will arrest the expanding develop- 
ment of revolution, who will abandon the hopeless controversy 
with the world, and accept the new order of society, and work 
with the vast power that remains to him ; but the whole course 
of events since 1789, indeed since the modern world emerged 
out of the medizval, has convinced the leaders of the Catholic 
Church that they have completely to undo the work of four 
centuries, so as to re-establish their hold upon a revolted 
society. This is the tremendous task the Jesuits have set 
before them. Meanwhile, we are thankful for the peace and 
unity of Protestant kingdoms, resting upon foundations of 
liberty and justice, and consolidated by long years of unshaken 
continuance, while we look out upon the agitations that still 
shake the world around us as but the natural developments 
of God’s providential government on earth. . 
THOMAS CROSKERY. 














